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ARCHED SPRING LOCK 


SPEED NUTS provide a double Spring-Tension Lock that absorbs vibration 
and prevents loosening 


Any force tending to separate two assembled ports, causes the SPEED NUT 


prongs to grip more firmly into the roots of the threads: They save from 
50% to over 80% in assembly time and weight 


Let our engineering department assist you on proper approvéd locations 
where SPEED NUTS give maximum engineering advantages 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS INC., 2039 Fulton Rd., Cleveland, 0. 


IN CANADA: Wallace Barnes Co., Lid., Hamilton, Ontario 
IN ENGLAND: Simmonds Aerocessories, Lid., London 


























It is not enough, we think, to build top 
quality motors; rugged and smooth-running 
motors; motors of advanced design with 
unique protective features and low-mainte- 
nance advantages. This we do. 


But, our job is not done until we have 
pooled our motor-building ability and 


engineering experience with your intimate 
knowledge of the operating requirements 
in your plant. 


FOR MOTOR-DRIVE IS MORE THAN 
POWER. Properly applied, motor-drive 
can do many things.* 


Reliance Application Engineers — produc- 
tion minded men with broad experience in 
many industries—will welcome an oppor- 
tunity to help you get the right answers to 
the question—"What can we make the motor 
do besides supply power?” 


Just phone or write the Reliance office nearest you. 


*Motor-drive provides within itself a means of : 
Speed Control 
Braking Remote Control 
Tandem Operation Controlied Acceleration 
Tension Control Safety 
Slow Speeds for inching, threading, inspection 


Applying them to boost production 
and improve quality is APPLICATION 
ENGINEERING. That's our business. 
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SOME WAYS TO CONSERVE TOOL STEEL 





Ir a forged tool is to be machined or 
ground, prior to hardening, it must be 
annealed. Since annealing temperatures 
range from 1300 to 1650 deg. F., depend- 
ing upon the grade of steel and the de- 
sired microstructure, special care is 
needed to protect the steel from scaling 
and decarburization. 

If possible, anneal tool steel in a 
controlled-atmosphere furnace. Where 
such a furnace is not available, pack- 
anneal in a sealed container with mica, 
coke breeze, or other suitable carbonace- 
ous material. Either method requires 
slow heating from a low temperature to 
the annealing temperature, and the tool 
steel should be held in the furnace until 
thoroughly heated through. 

Furnace-cool the steel if at all 
possible. If not possible, the still-hot 
container may be removed from the 
furnace and cooled slowly by burying in 
dry ashes, silocel, lime or other retardant 
medium, although this practice is not 
recommended. 

Tool steel bar stock is usually fur- 
nished in the annealed condition, and 
hence does not require further annealing 
prior to machining or treatment. How- 
ever, if annealed bar stock is subjected 
to severe machining operations, stresses 
are frequently set up. These can be 
removed by a sub-anneal at around 900 
to 1100 deg. F. When high-speed steel is 
involved, a full-anneal is recommended. 


NORMALIZING— Certain types of tool 
steel should be given an intermediate 
heat-treatment between forging and 


annealing. This treatment, called nor- 
malizing, conditions the steel so that it 
will react better in subsequent opera- 
tions. Normalizing involves a slow 
heating of the steel to between 1600 and 
1700 deg. F., soaking until uniformly 
heated, and then air cooling. Normalizing 
refines grain structure, relieves forging 
stresses, and produces a more uniform 
structure in the steel. 

However, due to the air-cooling, there 
are stresses set up in the steel. For this 
reason do not normalize high-speed steels 
or high-carbon, high-alloy steels, as 
these are easily air-hardened and hence 
subject to dangerous cooling stresses. 
Whenever normalizing is used, always 
anneal immediately after the normalizing 
has been completed. 


SPHEROIDIZING— To develop the best 
properties of carbon and carbon-vana- 
dium steels having more than .90 per 
cent carbon, they should be completely 
spheroidized prior to hardening. 

Spheroidizing is accomplished by an- 
nealing at temperatures of approximately 
1400 deg. F. To promote greater uniform- 
ity, spheroidizing may be carried out by 
quenching in oil from between 1550 to 
1600 deg. F., or by normalizing (air cool- 
ing) from between 1600 to 1700 deg. F. 
After the steel has cooled, either opera- 
tion is followed by annealing at about 
1400 deg. F. Holding time at annealing 
temperature must be sufficiently long, 
and the cooling rate sufficiently slow, 
to produce the desired spheroidized 
structure in the tool steel. 


The above information is available on durable cards suitable for hanging in office or 


shop. Get your free supply by writing to Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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BUILT TO HANDLE YOUR PRODUCTS 





40 TON AUXILIARY TROLLEY 
66’ 114" SPAN 


@ LADLE CRANES 

@ GANTRY CRANES 

@ FORGING MANIPULATORS 
@ SOAKING PIT CRANES 


@ STRIPPER CRANES 


ET 
Do @ SLAB AND BILL 
CHARGING MACHINES 


OPEN HEARTH CHARG: 
ING MACHINES 


QUICKLY, EASILY, DEPENDABLY... 


Alliance heavy duty cranes, charging machines, strippers, etc., synchronize 
production operations with plant facilities. They meet the demands of steel 
plants, forge shops, foundries, and other war production plants because a 
survey by experienced Alliance engineers precedes preliminary recommen- 
dations, the development of engineering drawings, and construction. Alliance 
engineers incorporate patented and unique features which foster smooth. 
rapid, safe operation. Completed cranes and machines, built to your indi- 
vidual requirements, demonstrate the benefits of Alliance’s world-wide 
experience plus years of specialization. 


THE ALLIANCE MACHINE COMPANY, ALLIANCE, OHIO 


Alliance 


SPECIAL AND STANDARD CRANES FOR HEAVY DUTY 





YOUR NEW GRINDING BOOK 


"HELPFUL HINTS” 


IS A GREAT AID TO OUR NEWER 
MEN, EVERY GRINDING DEPT. 
SHOULD HAVE ONE. 


"PROTECT YOUR- 
PRODUCTION, 





Macklin Grinding Wheels are @ If you use grinding 


made in all sizes and shapes wheels write for Macklin’ s 
for every type of grinding new 64 page book “Helpful 
Vanufacturer of Grinding y heels job. No matter what your Hints and Safety Sugges- 
grinding problem may be tions”. To such requests 


( ON. Mit LAN 
JA KSO » MICHIGAN, U.S. A there is a Macklin wheel that 


on business stationery this 

will show cost saving results book will be mailed free 
Sales Off ices and “Protect Your Produc- 
iddress 


MACKLIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK . DETROIT PITTSBURGH tion’”’. Ask for the services 
CLEVELAND - CINCINNATI - MILWAUKEE of a Macklin Field Engineer— 


PHILADELPHIA no obligation. Dept. M Jackson, Mich. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 





Wartime Trim Size 

® No—you haven't grown since last week; Steet has just 
shrunk a speck. With this issue we come down to the new 
wartime trim size of 8% x 11%-inches, but as you will notice, 
the editorial page size remains the same. It is still a marvel 
of mathematics to us that this slight reduction which will no 
doubt go unnoticed by most everyone except those who have 
been using past issues to make airplanes for the kids, actually 
saves 10 per cent of the total paper weight. 


Magazine of Metalworking and Metalproducing 


@ The more observant will also notice a new by-line on the 
front cover this week, proclaiming that Stee is The Magazine 
of Metalworking and Metalproducing. This, of course, is not 
a new function but simply a little more expressive explanation 
of the job Street has been performing now for more than 60 
years. 


Or Is It Mentalworking? 


@ Which reminds us of the letter this week from a good 
company over east which has in the past few months con- 
verted its entire plant over to war work and now say they are 
“willing to be convinced that a subscription to your magazine 
would be worthwhile”. That, of course, is one of the things 
we do best and with the kind of material the editors are 
pounding into each issue these days all that’s necessary is 
to grab any current issue and thumb it through. It’s a job 
that shouts for itself. 

But the high point of their letter was the request for our new 
study of the Mental Working Market. About the only thing 
we could figure out to send them was an old copy of THINK, 
which one of our IBM friends gave us once. 


More On NE Steel Handbook 


@ The week before last we ran in a two or three line filler— 
mentioning the NE Steel Handbook which is now in prepara- 
tion and suggesting that if anyone wanted to make an ad- 
vance reservation for one or more copies, it would be a good 
thing to send them in to the Readers Service Department, Pen- 
ton Building, Cleveland. It seemed like a simple suggestion 
at the time but today the third mailman gave up with strained 
back from toting in the letters, and the RSD has practically 
had to move out to make room for the mail. 

All of which means we did get quite a stack of reserva- 
tions and it calls fer a more complete explanation of just what 
the Handbook will be so that you, too, can place your order 
now, and have a copy as soon as it’s off the press. 

As you know, Steet began early last year to report as 
quickly as available all new developments and information on 
NE steels. It became evident almost immediately that there 
was a tremendous interest in these data, and for several weeks 
now we have planned to correlate all the previously published 
information into a reprint handbook. This is now in the works 
and when finished it will run about 60 pages and contain a 
cross-index on both the standard steels and the possible alter- 
nate NE Steels, the complete series of end-quench harden- 


ability test charts, and ten user reports on successful appli- 
cations of NE Steels. Some additional material is being pre- 
pared for inclusion and it will probably be early in April 
before the books are ready. 

Accompanying the NE Handbook will be the NE Steel 
Selector, a unique slide-chart giving at a glance the chemical 
analyses of the National Emergency steels, the comparative 
standard steels, and in reverse a listing of the more popular 
standard steels with the possible alternate NE Steels. 

The Handbook and Selector, together, will sell for $1.50 
per set. Particularly if you are interested in any quantity it 
will be appreciated if you can place your order now to be 
included in the original run. 


Army-Navy Cooperation 


@ This story comes from Pittsburgh, where a contractor doing 
war work appealed to Captain J. K. Murray, the Army’s officer 
at the Steel Recovery Corporation, for steel. After obtain- 
ing the steel through the Captain’s assistance, the contractor 
wrote a very nice letter of appreciation, and explained that 
the steel was used on a Navy job. 

In a spirit of good sportsmanship, the Captain wrote “My 
God!” on the letter and placed it on the desk of Lieut. W. F. 
Horsch, the Navy's representative at Steel Recovery Corp. 
The letter was not on the Lieutenant’s desk five minutes be- 
fore a call came through from Captain Gerald Scanlon, a 
Pittsburgher at Army Headquarters in Washington, asking 
the Navy for some reserved steel. Without this steel an Army 
contractor could not proceed with his job. Needless to say 
he got it! 


Man-Hour Revision 


@ As much money as it costs to produce 13 bullets is wasted 
every time an American worker loses, destroys or mutilates 
his social security card. So states H. L. McCarthy, Chicago 
regional director of Social Security. Nearly 2,000,000 dupli- 
cate cards were issued in 1942—at a cost that could have pro- 
vided 550 jeeps for the Army. 


Social Security Cards Come High 


@ A couple of weeks ago we quoted the Senate economy 
committee report that 495,489 man-hours a year have been go- 
ing toward replying to government questionnaires, but Bill 
Gude, priorities expert on the editorial staff, swears a few 


zeros were lost in the shuffle. He points out, for example, 
that WPB recently eliminated 20 per cent of their required 
reports and figured it would save 30,000,000 man-hours a 
year. We hasten to explain that this was no pointed effort 
on our part to cause any further differences between Congress 
and WPB; anyway you figure it, questionnairing is still the 
great American game, baseball notwithstanding. 

Incidentally, Bill says that WPB receives an average of 
35,000 PD-la’s a week and that 16 per cent of them are 
useless and have to be tossed out. Despite all the griping done 
about the work involved apparently this many manufacturers 
still forget to either sign the name of their company on the 
form, or have an insufficient address so it can’t be located! 
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PACITY 


ferintendent of a plant 
arked to one of our 


fven us a real chance to learn about 

of our machine tools. Now, with the 

and fast production demanded by the 
mental agencies, we find that Warner & 
is out head and shoulders in our turret lathe 


a als es ender war pressure thousands of Warner 
& Swasey turret lathes are being worked con- 


tinuously, 24 hours a day, month after month, 
without breakdown or time out for repairs. In 
this emergency of high speed production on 
precision work, Warner & Swaseys are given 
full opportunity of proving they can turn metal 
better—and faster. 


And when war against the Axis ceases, there 
will be another “war period’”—a war against 
unemployment, lower standards of living, and 
enormous per capita debt,—another “war” 
which can only be won by production! In that 
period it will be our challenge to design and 
build turret lathes that will out-produce. the 
turret lathes that today seem to be the last word. 
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MAJOR ELEMENTS 


VAUGHN DRAW BENCH ®y 
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THE VAUGHN MACHINERY COMPANY 
CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO 





With the LANDIS Chaser 
~ Thread Quality is Assured 


by the Variable CRAKE ANGLE 


RAKE ANGLE RANGE 
COVERS ALL MACHINABLE 
MATERIALS 


The rake of the Landis chaser is variable, 
ranging from 5° negative to 35° positive. 


This variable rake permits the use of the 
suitable cutting angle for each machinable 
material and assures the production of 
cleanly cut and correctly formed threads. 


LANDIS 


macuiné company | “ses 


WAYNESBORO, PA., U.S.A. 
CUTTING DIE HEADS—COLLAPSIBLE TAPS 





Well help protect 

















him, Mrs. Smith! 


—but we'll need the full cooperation of 
every steel fabricating plant to do it 


Mrs. Smith—or maybe you're Mrs. Kelly or Coben or 
Jankowsky —it makes no difference, because each of you 
bas a boy in the armed forces of our country. 


Is be on Guadalcanal, in North Africa, in Australia, 
in Iceland, Mrs. Smith? That's where our boys are, too. 
You see, thousands have gone from the mills, mines and 
offices of the steel industry {more than 13,000 from 
Republic alone}. Thousands more in service are sons or 
brothers of steel workers. 


So maybe your boy, in a sense, is our boy. But does it 
matter? We want all of them to come home victorious 
—and safe —just as soon as possible. 


And that, Mrs. Smith, is where we, the steel industry, 
can belp—by furnishing enough of the strong, tough 
alloy steels needed to produce the best, the safest fighting 
tools in the world for your boy. But—to do so, WE 
MUST HAVE THE FULL COOPERATION OF 
EVERY STEEL FABRICATING PLANT. 








Fabricators MUST segregate Alloy Steel Scrap—or schedules may COLLAPSE! 


Alloy steels cannot be made without nickel, chromium, 
molybdenum or other critical alloying elements. And 
such materials are scarce—growing scarcer every day. 
There just isn’t enough to go around now. So what 
about the future? 


Here’s what! We must reclaim every possible ounce 
of alloy from steel scrap. 


Every time you machine alloy steels, substantial 
quantities of alloying elements go into the scrap pile. 
But unless you keep each lot of alloy steel chips, turn- 
ings, shearings and other scrap separate—segregated at 
the machine and correctly labeled with its grade 
number (SAE, AISI, NE or other), the Eileen 
value of those alloys may be wasted, even lost. 


To charge scrap of unknown alloy content into the 
furnace may mean possible loss or waste of 
the alloys—possible ruin of that heat of steel 
—certainly, disruption of melting schedules. 
On the other hand, the only way we can deter- 
mine the alloy content of mixed, unmarked 


scrap is by melting it down and pouring it into 
ingots, wasting the time of furnaces and skilled 
crews which should be producing usable steel. 


Chemists and metallurgists must take time to analyze 
the ingots to determine what and how much alloys 
they contain. Finally, the scrap ingots must be 
remelted again when the desired analysis is being 
produced. That is waste of materials, manpower, 
time—costly waste. 


We know you’re busy—that you face many problems 
—BUT THIS IS EQUALLY IMPORTANT-—and 
can be taken care of in a hurry. Just take a few minutes 
right now to issue an order to your plant to segregate 
alloy steel scrap, mark it correctly and return it 
promptly. While you’re at it, make some one 
responsible for checking at least once a week to 
see that your order is being carried out. 
You'll help protect Mrs. Smith’s son— 
maybe your own son—and, incidentally, the 
American System of Free Enterprise which 
wim, made your business possible. 








This Advertisement Sponsored by 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Alloy Steel Division Sales Offices: Massillon, Ohio « General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 


Berger Manufacturing Division + Culvert Division + Niles Steel Products Division + Steel and Tubes Division 
Union Drawn Steel Division + Truscon Steel Company + Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York, New York 


In Cooperation with the U.S. Government's Salvage Campaign 


Poster size reprints of this advertisement and wall cards giving official W.P.B. alloy scrap classifications will be sent upon request. 





"JEEP'OF PRODUCTION} 
FERRACUTE 


CTT TI a 
CUTTING PRESS 








es PERFORATING ADAPTABLE AND 
INCLINABLE | : FLEXIBLE 


Ready for any Job... 





Any Time—Anywhere 


Meet the problems of changing design 
and specifications with the flexibility of the 
FERRACUTE General Purpose CUTTING 
PRESS. Perfectly adaptable to a wide 
range of operations on sheet metal. 


The hole in the bed of the press allows 
work made in “cutting” or “push-through” 
forming dies to drop through or pass to one 
side by means of a chute. Cut and formed 

. : work that is “knocked-up” in combination 
Ferracute Cutting Press C13 Equipped with a motor or spring drawing dies may be pushed to 


shelf for direct motor drive. Flywheel and motor , a 

pinion entirely encased for greater safety. Electric push but- one side; or the press may be inclined and 
ton control aids in the speed of operation. In addition to work allowed to slide by gravity through 
the hereditary Ferracute heavy frame, this press is equipped the opening in the throat. 

with stay rods to attain the maximum in rigidity. 


FERRACUTE MACHINE COMPANY 


Presses and Press Brakes BRIDGETON, N. J., U.S. A. 


10 STEEL 





SHORTER TIME 
FROM 
HEAT to HEAT 
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SWINDELL- DRESSLER Corporation 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF MODERN INDUSTRIAL FURNACES 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Set Screws and Special Upset Parts WAREHOUSES 

CHICAGO: 726 W.Washington Blvd. . HAYmarket 1392 
PHILADELPHIA: 12th & Olive Sts. . POPlar 7530 
NEW YORK: 47 Murray St. BARCiay 7-5088 
LOS ANGELES: 1015 E. 16th St. . . PROSpect 8326 
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The Pistons 


That Drive This PC Sub-Chaser Are of 


ArmaSteel* 


Hunting the hunters with a hold full of 
depth charges is a ticklish job. It calls for 
fine seamanship from officers and crew, 
and quick response from the Diesel 
engines that provide the necessary speed 
and maneuverability. 


The selection of ArmaSteel pistons for 
the engines used in this service was in- 
fluenced by the exceptional record they 
have established in Diesel locomotives. 


Piston life has been greatly extended, and 
maintenance reduced, asa result of the de- 
sirable physical characteristics obtained. 


ArmaSteel castings are speeding the 
production of many vital parts through 
better machinability and closer con- 
formity to final shapes. Investigate the 
possibilities of using ArmaSteel in place 
of critical materials for present produc- 
tion and future developments. 


SAGINAW MALLEABLE IRON DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation, Saginaw, Michigan 
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IN PURDY, war plants can find an organization that knows 
steel problems and talks and thinks about them in the language 
of production. When standard materials and procedures don’t 
work out or can’t be used, Purdy men are right there with practical 
ideas to get the job done—and they can draw on the complete line 





of PLANET drill rod, tool steel, spring steel and cold-drawn steel 
to see it through. 

Tanks, trucks, planes or guns—whatever you're making today, 
if you have a problem in steel supply or application, or a tough 
angle that demands extra ingenuity in using steel, call on Purdy 
for quick action. 

A. R. PURDY CO., Inc., 792 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 


PLANET Polished Drill Rod is one Purdy 
product that ‘‘talks’’ production language too. 
Commercial grade—1.00 Carbon. Finish ground 
and annealed. For dies, reamers, rollers, drills. 
‘Sizes from .013 to two inches.) All sizes in 
}-foot lengths, many sizes in 12-foot lengths. 


Special Drill Rods: Choice grade —1.15/1.25 
Carbon. Best for higher-type work, sharper 
edges, finer tools. Particularly good for punches. 
(Sizes from .024 to 1.5 inches.) Carried in 
3-foot lengths. 


Meld; Rua bow... 


Flat Drill Rods: High grade — 1.00 Carbon 
tool steel. Lime drawn and annealed. For former 
parts, gravers, dies, punches, cutters. Sizes of 
flats from 1/16 by 1/32 to 1/2 by one inch, of 
squares from 1/16 to one inch. Carried in 3- 
foot lengths. 


Simonds “Red Streak” Flat Ground Stock, 
made from Annealed Tool Steel and ground 
within limits of plus or minus .001 inch. Square 
on both edges and ends. Saves time in making 
jigs, gauges, templates and tools. Sizes from 
1/64” x4" to 1” Square 
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ASK —“Why Can’t It Be Done the Simple Way .. 
with time-saving P-K Self-tapping Screws?” 


That question is standard practise with hundreds of engineers and 
production men who are trying to conserve vital time and labor. They 
put it to themselves, and to their associates . . . not only at the drafting 
board but also on the production line. 

They don’t expect Parker-Kalon Self-tapping Screws to be the best 
means of making EVERY fastening under ALL conditions. But they 
know that, for a very large percentage of metal and plastic fastening 
jobs, these Screws offer a combination of ease, speed and real security 
that no other fastening device or method can match! 


How to Save Operations... to Save Vital Time and Labor 


Make it your practise to see that you can’t employ the simple Self- 
tapping Screw method before you put up with a more difficult one. 
Wherever P-K Self-tapping Screws can be used, operations will be 
eliminated, vital time and labor will be saved. You merely drive P-K 
Self-tapping Screws into plain, untapped holes. Such simplicity elim- 
inates tapping and tap maintenance . .. solves the problem of getting 
scarce taps . . . stops fumbling with bolts and nuts and placing of lock 
washers . . . does away with inserts in plastics... cuts out riveting and 
welding in hard-to-get-at places. 
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Call in a P-K Assembly Engineer to check over 
fastening jobs with you. He can show you how 
to search out ALL opportunities to apply P-K 
Self-tapping Screws. And, he'll recommend 
them only when they will do the job better and 
faster. If you prefer, mail in assembly detajls 
for recommendations. 

Change to Self-tapping Screws Overnight .. 
No matter what kind of material you’re work- 
ing with... light or heavy steel, cast iron, 
aluminum, brass, plastics... you can adopt P-K 
Self-tapping Screws to advantage. And you can 
make the change-over without interrupting pro- 
duction. No special tools or skilled help are 
required. Parker-Kalon Corporation, 194-200 
Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 


PARKER-KALON 
SELF-TAPPING SCREWS 










Give the Green Light . to War Assemblies 





It takes BIG bearings for the mills that produce the ° 


duraluminum needed for the rapidly increasing num- 
ber of bombers. S{°S|F supplies the BIG Back-up Roll 
Bearings for the mills running today and for the mills 
that will be running tomorrow. For instance, S°SF 
has just completed an order, in record time, for: 


No. Bearings Bore 0. D. Width 
 s, pee, ae. see 
es Smee” eee 


This is in addition to 272 StS! Work Roll Bearings 
ranging in O.D. from 17%s«”" to 30%”. Properly 
authorized persons are urged to send for our new 
catalog, ‘‘Steel Mill Data for Calculation and Design.”’ 

5255 


&{0SP INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


&i0SF PRODUCTION 


SS0SF’s PRODUCING 
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Through specialization and long experience, many users of 
copper alloys have learned the correct tooling and machin- 
ing characteristics of the particular alloys they use. However, 
a large number of metal working shops are now engaged 
in the manufacture of new products with new materials— 
have turned to the use of copper, brass or bronze—and are 
faced with the problems of determining the most effective 
cutting speeds, feeds and tool design. To assist these plants 
by providing helpful suggestions, The American Brass Com- 
pany has made available a new publication, ‘Machining 
Copper and Copper Base Alloys.” If your manufacturing 
operations include turning, drilling, tapping, threading or 
milling any of the copper base alloys, you'll find this booklet 
decidedly helpful. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 





Aus Ayaconda Copper & Copper Alloys 
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If you are machining any of 


SE Copper Alloys --- 





You will wanl a copy 
of Lis NEW BOOKLET 








sds Aaconda Capper 8 Coppon Alloys 


THREE REASONS WHY you should use the 
right speeds, feeds and cutting tool angles: 


1 To save valuable time and scarce materials 
2 To produce finer finishes and closer tolerances 
3 To get top production out of your present equipment 
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to help you get the most 
out of your machining operations 


Fill in and mail the attached coupon. A copy of this new Anaconda Pub- 
lication, “Machining Copper and Copper Base Alloys,” will be sent to 
you promptly. In addition to suggestions on cutting speeds, feeds and 
tool designs, this booklet contains tables of compositions, physical con- 
stants and physical properties on more than 40 copper and copper alloy 
free cutting, general purpose and engineering rods. Convenient weight 
tables and conversion factors are also included. No obligation, of course. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut — Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN Brass Ltp., New Toronto, Ont. 




















Washington says, “Finish It With ----" 


ED: YOU ENOW all the answers 
regarding U. S. Government 
Specification finishes? You can keep 
abreast of the rapidly changing require- 
ments by sending for a copy of our new 
book, giving the more important “Spec” 
finishes made by EGYPTIAN. It’s in loose- 
leaf form and we keep it up-to-the-minute 
for you by sending you new sheets and 
revisions as changes are made. 

Send today for this valuable book. Use 
it as a purchasing guide and as an instruc- 


tion manual for mixing, thinning, apply- 
ing and drying these EGYPTIAN Superior 
Finishes. They're made with the same 
meticulous care that has gone into every 
EGYPTIAN Finish: for over a half century. 
Long before the War we were making 
successful finishes to U. S. Gov't specifi- 
cations and to meet exacting specific 
requirements of private firms. Such experi- 
ence counts in times like these. You can 
rely on EGYPTIAN “Spec” Finishes to serve 
you faithfully and well. 


Ask for U. S. Government “‘SPEC’’ Book S$ 


THE EGYPTIAN LACQUER MANUFACTURING CO. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


GY PTIAN 
Supersiot FINISHES 











Longer Life for Every Bearing Because: 





ILE a thrust load on a roller bearing that’s 

already carrying a radial load and you intro- 
duce complex stresses that tend to force the rollers 
from the race . . . that tend to increase sliding 
friction and wear-back between the roller ends and 
the radius of the race . . . and that tend to cause 
earlier fatigue failure. 


That’s why Rollway Solid-Cylindrical Roller 
Bearings split every load into its two simplest 
components of pure radial and pure thrust... 
carrying each of these on separate roller assemblies 
at RIGHT ANGLES TO THE ROLLER AXIS. 
Both torque per bearing and load per roller are 
substantially reduced. You get greater roller cross- 
section and greater roller contact area per unit of 
load, hence more strength to meet stress, and less 
hazard of spalling and brinelling the race. 


You can usually change over from 
other bearings to Rollways of 
higher load capacities without in- For longer bearing life, more 
creasing boundary dimensions. But, efficient performance and more 
for maximum life and service, your | economical maintenance . . . 


bearings should be carefully chosen . 
as to size and type. Send us your FOLLOW THIS BASIC 
drawings, or a description of your BEARING PRINCIPLE 


application, for free and confiden- 
tial bearing recommendation. @ All radial loads carried at 
right angles to the roller axis. 


@ All thrust loads carried at right 
[ angles to the roller axis. 
BEARING COMPANY, INC., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BUILDING HEAVY-DUTY BEARINGS SINCE 1908 BR & A Ped q g? | «. 
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® No air compressors. No forge for heating rivets. No pneu- 
matic hammers. No five or seven man crew. Just a man and 
a maul and wrench can apply Dardelet RIVET-BOLTS. You 
can see how they are applied by observing their appearance. 
You drive them into the punched or drilled hole, and the deep 
splines flatten to make a body-bound fit. Apply the nut, which 
spins freely on the Dardelet thread, until it seats, then apply the 
wrench. When the root of the Dardelet nut thread rides up 
on the opposing high diameter of the bolt, you have the 
famous Dardelet Thread-Lock. (See diagrams for under- 
standing this action.) During a time study in the field, 5 men 
drove and fastened 750 %-inch Dardelet RIVET-BOLTS in 
an 8 hour day, whereas, a 5 man crew installed only 300 
hot-driven rivets in the same period. Construction engineers 


Pee ee 
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RIGHT, ABOVE — LOCKED POSITION 


throughout the country are specif; ing Dardelet RIVET-BOLTS 
without hesitation for they ha*e established the fact that 
their use provides a sounder co/struction than a hot riveted 
job. Specific engineering data on request—and samples too, 
if you want to make your own tests. Lamson & Sessions 
makes all types of bolts with Dardelet threads as well as 
RIVET-BOLTS and Machine Bolts for structural steel erec- 
tion and assemblies. @ In present-day construction where 
alterations, additions and even complete dismantling may be 
necessary, Dardelet RIVET-BOLT assembly is the only effi- 
cient method providing quick solution of all three problems. 


THE LAMSON & SESSIONS COMPANY ~- 1971 West 5th Street « Cleveland, Ohie 


Plants at Cleveland and Kent, Ohio; Chicago and Birmingham 


SESSIONS 
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Steel products, tools, machinery an 


uction. So, if your 
wed down for 
ehouse. Many 


our first job is to speed war prod 
production on a war job is in danger of bein 
want of some piece of stee 
such calls have kept w ‘ 
Although our stocks are not e wish they were, what 
i t, of course, to 


we have can be yours—in 4 
priority restrictions. 
If we don’t have wnat we'll do everything we can 
to help you find a sou - So try us—note our phone 
and teletype numbers below, 


Like yours, 
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|—call our nearest war 





NATIONAL EMERGENCY 
ALLOY STEELS 
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e new alloy st 
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Teletype CG 
BALTIMORE ; gt 
Lmore 3100 


BOSTON 
Teletype BRTN. aaa 9400 
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ITTSBURGH AIRPLANE MATERIALS 
i eee a 
; ‘ , Our Chicago Warehouse has 
TWIN CITY - St. Poul. Mi MAin 5235 Production Board as a ware 
Teletyp — NEstor 2821 lowing aircraft products: 
ST 
NEWARK, NJ. - ist w-X-4130 Sheets, Open Heart 
Bigelow 3-5920 Seen. ANOS Condition 


BErgen 3-1614 
Teletype NK. 74 2-6560 Stainless Steel Rounds, 
Stainless Sheets—S pec. AN-QQ-S-772. 
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O assure management of materials under 

the Controlled Materials Plan. Cardineer 
will give you that control. In addition, Cardineer 
speeds posting and finding over 60%. Work is 
easily divided for peak loads. Mobile unit may 
be moved anywhere in the office. Records 
paraded before the eyes of the operator with 
an easy touch of the pull ring. Eliminates 


fatigue. Assures greater accuracy. 


You can put Cardineer to work now! Because 
it is made of non-critical materials, Cardineer is 


available for immediate delivery. 


Cardineer with its many advantages can assist 
you in solving your CMP and inventory prob- 
lems. Address our Methods Division, Depart- 


ment S-3, today, for assistance. No obligation. 
ASK FOR YOURS. Booklets in time- 
money saving are free as follows; 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. check and pin on your letterhead: 


ee Inventories (1), Costs (1), Payroll and 
General Offices: Canton, Ohio Personne! (1), Plant and Equipment 1), 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES Purchases (), Production (1). 


DIEBOLD ROTARY 
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HE solution of the increased load 
thrown on the forging industry 


eo aa lies not only 1 the use of modern 


Ainplase propeller bob being 
Drop 
but also 


_and less 


equipment . . such as Chambersburg Hammers .. 
properly designed forgings . - which mean less metal . . 
machining. Less metal for each forging, less machining necessary 1 


finish, fewer man-hours per puece and less horsepower mean savings of 


vital importance NOW 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING co e 
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cleaned with 


‘PENNSALT CLEANERS 


in 1942! 


Ten and a quarter billion rounds of 
small arms ammunition, President 
Roosevelt told Congress in his address 
on January 7th, were produced in 
1942. This is a figure to stagger the 
imagination and it is something of 
which industry justly is proud. 

The important part played by 
Pennsalt Cleaners in this tremendous 
job is, of course, a source of pride to us. 


To the many cartridge case manu- 
facturers who today are changing 


over from brass to steel, Penn Salt 
servicemen are offering valuable aid. 
Because of the experience gained by 
our trained experts, Penn Salt should 
be able to assist you in any cleaning 
problem which you may have. 


Consult us without obligation. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
many Yeronine em 


Ry 
ee 


1000 Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York - Chicago - St. Louis - Pittsburgh - Wyandotte - Tazoma 





CUTTING A PATH... 70 1/0704 


EF ROM the threat of abysmal global darkness, our 
world is gradually emerging into the Light of Freedom. The 
prospect of eventual Victory is but a reflection of America’s 
collosal and unequalled capacity for production . . . a record 
output that would be impossible without TOOLS! 

@ LATROBE is proud to play its role through the development of 
quality high-speed steels, so vital to Industry's manifold cutting 
operations. 

The service of Latrobe's highly specialized organization is 


: at the command of every tool producer... with modern re- 
7 / search, skilled engineering and timely technical assistance. 


If ESCO. 


\G LATROBE 
| ELECTRIC STEEL COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICES and PLANT - + + LATROBE PA- 
STEEL 





TWO POINT 


@ Modern Cleveland Single Point, Two Point and Four Point Presses are now being used by many 
leading Aeroplane Manufacturers, not only because of the speed with which duplicate parts can be 
produced but also because they offer many other advantages such as: low initial cost, economical use 
of floor space, unusual accuracy, dependability, minimum upkeep and the very short period of time 
required to train employees to become efficient operators. 


The Press illustrated is a Tw> Point which has a bed area 52” x 155’, a cavacity of 750 tons and is 
equipped with an electrically controlled air operated friction clutch and brake. 


THE CLEVELAND PUNCH & 
SHEAR WORKS COMPANY 
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EVERLASTING Fastenings 
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variety of ‘‘super-unusual and out of the 
ordinary'’ fastenings. 


YOU NEED OUR CATALOG 
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H. M. HARPER COMPANY 





Mi: BARLOW is thoroughly feminine. Cer- 


tainly, she would never work in a machine shop 


from choice. But she’s ready to substitute for a man at 
the front if necessary. And it may be—soon. 

She doesn’t relish a complex job that involves a 
long apprenticeship. Give her work she can do right 
away—on a machine that’s simple to operate; that 
requires very little training—a machine like the 
Gisholt Hydraulic Automatic Lathe where she merely 

THE GISHOLT HYDRAULIC loads and removes the work, and the machine does 
AUTOMATIC LATHE... all the rest. 

performs its swift cycle of machin- Because, once this war is over, she wants to go back 
ing operations automatically, main- to her woman’s world. 

taining accuracy at high cutting 


speeds. Extremely simple to operate, GISHOLT MACHINE COMPANY 
it handles a wide variety of chuck- 
1217 East Washington Ave., Madison, Wisconsin 


ing and between-centers work. 
' Wa A LOOK AHEAD... KEEP AHEAD... WITH 


GISHOLT IMPROVEMENTS IN METAL TURNING 


At Gisholt, the Army-Navy "E” and the Treasury Flag fly side by side 


TURRET LATHES - AUTOMATIC LATHES « BALANCING MACHINES 





Philadelphia Worm 
Reducers have what 
it takes for tough 
jobs like this... 


a 

For hard service like driving the upset hot shear 
shown here at a metal plant Philadelphia Worm 
Gear Reducers prove the value of selecting a unit 
designed to include all efficiency features, with 
ample housing to assure adequate heat dispersal 
areas. These reducers are made for both horizontal 
and vertical drive conditions and in a wide range of 
horsepowers and ratios. Efficiencies of 85% to 95% 
are usual. Little, if any, maintenance is required 
except occasional lubrication. 


Full details of construction and application 
will be sent on request. 





PHILADELPHIA GEAR WORKS 


RIAL GEA = tT) ERIE AVENUE & G STREET 
Oe or cans PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





AND SPEED REDU 


ITORQUE VALVE C New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago 
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work more efficiently... 


Acetylene generators are a convenient and economical source of acetylene 
gas for use in the oxy-acetylene process. When operated and maintained in 
accordance with the manufacturer’s instructions, a good generator should 
function safely and efficiently indefinitely. A few suggestions are outlined 
here to help you keep your generator working its best for a long time. 


WHEN RECHARGING 


1, Always change the water whenever 
a generator is to be recharged, and re- 
place it with clean, cool, water. This will 


Drain 
Cock 


guard against a rise in temperature within 
the generator to an abnormal level that 
would affect the safety and efficiency of 
operation, 


2. Operate the residue agitator while 
draining the generating chamber. This 


Agitator 
Handle. 





\ 





will help assure thorough removal of the 
residue. 


3. Flush the generating chamber with 
clean water after draining off all the 
residue. If this is not done, the lime 
deposit will build up so that the amount 
of water that can be put into the gener- 
ating chamber is considerably reduced. 
In addition, the caked deposit will make 
difficult operation of the residue agitator, 
and will slow up recharging by partially 
plugging the drain cock. 
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4. Check the hydraulic water \evel 
each time the generator is recharged, and 
add water to the cor- 
rect level if needed 
This is important to 
assure protection to 
the generator in case 
of a flashback of 
flame. 


MAINTENANCE 
SUGGESTICNS 
5. Clean filier pads 


should be installed 





at regular intervals. 
This is necessary not 
only because dirty 





pads may restrict the 


Woter 
Level 





flow of acetylene, but 
also because they 
permit entrained moisture and small par- 
ticles of lime to be carried over into the 
hose and apparatus. 


6. Test for leaks with soapy water at 
periodic intervals, particularly around 
gaskets—and always immediately after a 


gasket has been replaced. This is im- 
portant not only because leaks represent 
a serious hazard, but also because gas 
leaks are costly. 


7. Prevent rust on the outside of the 
generator by painting it or touching up 
bare spots whenever needed. 


FOR SAFETY’S SAKE 


8. Prevent freezing of water in any 
part of the generator, as freezing may 
destroy its usefulness and will in 
many Cases present 
serious hazards. 
The book illus- 
trated here will 
help you to do this. 
Copies may be ob- 
tained from any 
Linde Office, with- 


out charge 


9. Relief valves should be kept in good 


operating condition at all times, and set 


Relief 
Valves 





to release at the pressures recommended 


by the manufacturer. 


10. Do not remove permanently any 
part of the generator mechanism. Each 
part is specifically designed to help assure 


safe and efficient operation. 


11. Follow all instruc- 
tions furnished with the 
generator. Duplicate in- 
struction books for all 
Oxweld generators can be 
obtained from any Linde 





office without charge 





30 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Shops... 





THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
(ais Offices in Principal Cities 
In Canada: Dominion Oxygen Company, Limited, Toronto 


You Can Obtain Copies of this Advertisement For Distribution in Y our 
or to Post on Your Bulletin Boards . . 


- Upon Request. 








The words ‘Linde,’ and “‘Oxweld"’ are trademarks 
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Vhs Plame Cutter was bul’ to 
work Tor you! 


pitting fire and spraying sparks, this modern 

flame cutting machine slices through heavy 
steel plate like so much butter. Sure it’s a time 
saver—and it insures accuracy, too. It’s typical of 
the modern methods used in Graver Welded Con- 
struction, and its efficiency is reflected in the 
quality and cost of the finished job. 


Graver Welding Division fabricates welded ma- 
chine bases, frames, and other types of equipment 
to meet the most exacting specifications. Today, 
more and more manufacturers are recognizing the 
outstanding advantages of this type of construc- 
tion. For instance, there are no wood patterns re- 


CRAVER 
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quired—a definite saving of both time and money. 
There are no concealed defects such as might occur 
in castings. Deadweight is eliminated and toler- 
ances are held to an absolute minimum. Assemblies 
can be fabricated from two or more dissimilar 
metals such as mild steel, alloy steels, steel castings 
or forgings, welded together into a single unit. 
And alterations to equipment thus built can be 
made quickly and at a minimum of expense. 


Graver offers a complete welding service includ- 
ing x-raying and stress relieving when required. 
Whatever your requirements may be, consult 
Graver. We shall! be glad to discuss your problems 
with you and there is no obligation. 


Write for bulletin 102. 


GRAVER TANK & MFG CO..[NC. 





l. Save scrap 


Make sure that every pound of scrap in and 
around your plant is collected and placed in 
piles that will be convenient for your Scrap 
Dealer to load and haul away. 


can help win 


2 e Rush scrap to scrap dealer 


the When you have enough scrap for one load, 
notify your Scrap Dealer so that he can pick 
it up and rush it to the steel producers. Don't 
delay. Every pound of scrap you have is 
needed to supply the millions of tons of steel 


necessary to speed vital production of War 


equipment. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY—WEIRTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


division of NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Welder-Wise Way to Buy Welding Heat 


Before you buy any machine, check its 
WSR (Welding Service Range). Check its 
minimum to maximum output. Make sure it 
delivers the heat you want. Check the cost 
per ampere, not on a theoretical rating, but 
on maximum actual output. That's the 
value you pay for in any machine you buy. 


Then compare, for example, the P&H Mod- 
el WK300 which has a WSR of 60 to 450 
amps. You get true welder value and pay 
less than $1 per amp per maximum output. 


In addition, and at no extra cost, PAH Weld- 
ers provide single control to speed up 
welding, instantaneous arc response, bet- 
ter arc characteristics, and other refine- 
ments which assure better welding results 
and lower cost. 


See your nearest P&H representative or 
write to us for complete information on the 
welder-wise way to buy welding heat. 


P&H also manufactures a complete line 
of alloy and mild steel electrodes. 


General Offices: 4411 W. National Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Canadian Distribution: The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co.., Ltd. 

















ODAY , acids have a bigger job of work 

to do than ever before—helping indus- 

try turn out munitions, oils, metals, chem- 

icals, fertilizers, textiles in a steady flow. 

Shutdowns are critical. Everything pos- 

sible must be done to prevent the break- 
down of acid handling equipment. 


High among causes of shutdowns in many 
acid processes are the repeated, drastic tem- 
perature changes to which tanks used to 
heat and cool acid solutions are subjected. 

The continuous expansion and contrac- 
tion, with its accompanying movement or 
working of the lining, is severe service for 
any material to withstand. 


Tellurium Lead has been found by certain 
users to perform better than other types of 
lead under conditions where repeated and 
abrupt temperature changes occur. It is 
thought that this may be due, among other 
things, to Tellurium Lead’s work-harden- 
ing property. As this lead is worked, it is 
toughened—increased in tensile strength. 


The work-hardening property of Tellu- 
rium Lead is also a safeguard wherever 
lead must be bent, stretched or hammered 
as in elbows, flanges, coils, joints and turn- 
over points. 

> > > 
Another source of acid equipment trouble 
is vibration. The resultant dynamic or fa- 
tigue stresses, acting in combination with 
corrosion, are more disastrous than either 
factor alone. 

To meet this condition, Tellurium Lead 
not only has all the acid corrosion resist- 
ance for which lead is noted but, under 
vibration tests, it exhibits a 60% greater 
endurance limit than lead without the tel- 
lurium addition. 

+. > > 

Undoubtedly, another factor in Tellurium 
Lead’s resistance to corrosion under severe 
conditions of heat and stress is its finer, 
more uniform grain structure, shown in 
the accompanying photomicrographs. The 
surface of Tellurium Lead sheet and pipe 
is smoother—there is less possibility of 
pitting and local corrosion. 





USERS “TELL” RESULTS 


**We used your Tellurium Lead sheet to line an 
acid-cutting tank.Strong sulphuric acid isdumped 
into the tank and sufficient water added to bring 
it to the proper strength. This naturally gener- 
ates considerable heat. The operation has been 
repeated daily for nearly three years. To date no 
leakage or other difficulty has been experienced. 
The lining is as good as the day installed."’ 


>. >. . 
“Tellurium Lead sheet was used to replace a 
tank lining which had been in service about 
three years. The old lining had bulged to such 
an extent that it rendered the tank useless. The 





Tellurium Lead lining has now been in service 

about two years. No bulging has occurred. The 
lead still conforms to the tank shape as snugly 
as it did on installation.” 

> . > 

**We hove just checked up on the condition of 

the 3-year old Tellurium Lead lining in our large 
sulphuric acid mixing tank. We found the lead 

to be very smooth and uniform with no signs 
whatever of buckling although the tank is used 

for cutting raw acid to low specific gravities. 
Comparison with other tanks in the same room 

and used for identical purposes shows that 
Tellurium Lead makes an ideal lining. The 

other linings have given us trouble by buckling 

and cracking open along the welded joints."’ 





TELLURIUM LEAD @ 
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How to Keep Acids Working for Victory . . . . . ........ NOT 





Tellurium Lead of our manufacture is time- 
tested St. Joe chemical lead alloyed with a 
small quantity of tellurium. It is available 
in sheet or pipe form, or fabricated in coils 
for heating and cooling purposes. 

For further information address the 
nearest Company branch listed below. 





It work-bardens: These strips of Tellurium Lead (top) 
and regular lead (bottom) were stamped and pulled 
out in a tensile testing machine. Note how Tellurium 
Lead was strengthened by the stamping, whereas the 
other lead was weakened—and fractured. 





Note Finer Grain Structure: Photomicrographs of 
Teilurium Lead (left) and ordinary lead (right), show 
ing the finer, more uniform grain formation brought 
about by the addition of tellurium. Another signifi 
cant point: In laboratory tests extruded strips of Tel 
lurium Lead, annealed at 150°C for six months 
showed no grain enlargement. Metallurgists agree that 
freedom from grain growth means less danger of 
rapid corrosion at elevated temperatures 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY—N York, Balti: 


Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, National 
Boston Lead Co.. Boston; John T. Le & Bros. ( rt 
deiphia; National Lead & Oil Cx f Penna... Pittsburgh 
Georgia Lead Werk Atlanta; American Lead Corp., Ir 
lianapolis: Master Metal Ir (leveland; The Canad 
Metal Co., Lid., Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
a 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC A-C WELDERS used exclu- 
sively, helped speed up the construction of this huge 
vacuum tank. one of the largest of its kind ever built. 
Its fabrication required more than a mile of %-inch 


groove and fillet welds, made with W-26 and W-24 
electrodes. Applications such as this all over the coun- 
try indicate the rapidly growing trend to a-c welding 
to speed up production and decrease cost. 
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Tars WHAT MAA MANUACTO 
QOWE 8Y CHANGING TO A~C WELD: 
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ITH a-c welding, arc-blow is seldom trouble- 
some, therefore larger electrodes and higher 
currents can be used wherever the work permits. 


As a result, welding speed can often be increased 


4S to 30 per cent. 
In addition, a-c welding gives these four extra ad- 


ntages: 


1. ASSURES HIGH-QUALITY WELDS—‘The molten 


is easily controlled, and the weld is uniformly 
sti because the operator is not troubled by arc- 
low. This advantage is particularly apparent when 
ing in such locations as corners, where magnetic 
s' mce is usually most troublesome. 
hues 
DUCES ELECTRODE LOSS — Electrodes larger 
meinen: =~ foenished in 18 inch 
: ise a-c welding facilitates the use of 
r electrodes it often reduces stub-end losses 
oe ae 
is reduced as much as 50 per 
Eaever used by d-c welders 


of the same rating. This is b 
ciency of General Electric 

addition, only half as much cof 
sheet steel is used in their cor 


4. REDUCES MAINTENANCE—General 
welders have no heavy rotating parts; the: 
require very little attention, other thar ¢ 
fan and the adjusting screw. 


FOR FIRST-CLASS A-C WELDINGIN™ 


Gr ee Foiled 


Use the W-26 Electrode 


With this G-E alternating-current electrode you 
can now do all-position a-c welding to meet the fol- 
lowing specifications: 


A.WS. Filler Metal Specification E6011 


Navy Bureau of Ships, Specification 46E3, Grade 
III, Class I 


A.S.M.E. Boiler Code, Paragraph U68 


The W-26 electrode provides a strong, forceful arc 
and enables operators to make finished welds equal 
to those made with the best d-c electrodes used for 
mild-steel work 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION about Gen- 
eral Electric a-c welders, or the W-26 electrode—or 
for engineering help in increasing the speed and effi- 


comp of your arc-welding operations—simply con- 
local G-E arc-welding distributor or G-E 


&, Or write direct to General Electric Company, 
ota , N. Yy. 


oar 
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; CONVECTION FURNACES ox Type 


AN ALL PURPOSE FURNACE 
400° F TO 1850° F 


@® USE OVER WIDE RANGE 
OF TEMPERATURES 


ud th 


@® HIGH DEGREE OF 
UNIFORMITY 


® USE WITH OR WITHOUT 
FAN AGITATLON 


® WITH OR WITHOUT 
PROTECTIVE ATMOSPHERE 


@® PLAIN OR ROLLER 
RAIL HEARTH 


Hevi Duty Multi Range Convection Box Furnaces, with fan agitation, 
produce a high speed of heating with exceptional uniformity of temper- 
atures from 400° F to 1850° F. They have a wide adaptability for gen- 
eral heat treating processes for both ferrous and non-ferrous metals. 


SEND FOR BULLETIN HD 341 


HEVI DUTY ELECTRIC COMPANY 











SPEEDIER WINGS 


without sacrifice of strength, fire power or protection. 
That’s what the increased use of cast magnesium 
parts is giving America’s planes. This lightest of 
structural metals, as cast at the Howard foundries, 
has ample strength for many weight-saving applica- 
tions in the planes which are inexorably giving the 
United States full control of the air. Every pound 
saved means a little more speed — greater aircraft 
losses for the enemy, and far fewer for us. 


Every week sees an increase in the tonnage of mag- 
nesium airplane castings shipped from our new 
foundry; and tons of aluminum, brass and bronze 
parts, too— always more bomb racks, bomb parts, 
gun mounts, turret mounts, landing wheels, nose 
pieces — to name only a few. Our three foundries are 
all turning out an endless volume of cast nonferrous 
perts for ordnance, tanks, tank destroyers, ships, 
machine tools and essential war machinery. 


Howard should be a source of supply of non-ferrous 
castings for you. 
For armament today — 
for utility tomorrow. 








Howard Foundry Company 
4900 Bloomingdale Road Chicago @ 
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LUMINUM - BRASS BRONZE -MAGNESIUM 


CASTINGS 
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MARCH...MARCH 
Marching! 
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(“You Bet’, days the General — 
“and Let’s Back up Our Boys 


with U.S. BONDS 
‘4 Buy More and More!” | 


... and in the Meanwhile, DEPEND on 


2 for Dependable Steel Service for <= 
fic , (0 COLD FINISHED BARS ROUND EDGE FLAT WIRE 


COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL ROUND WIRES 
COLD ROLLED SHIM STEEL 
0 
SHEET STEEL stencage eee 


TEMPERED AND ANNEALED SPRING STEEL BALLS 
STEEL FEELER GAUGE 


GENERAL STEEL WAREHOUSE C. 


CHICAGO—1830 N. KOSTNER AVE. 




























NEW YORK CINCINNATI MILWAUKEE 
441 Lexington Ave. 5826 Hamilton Ave. 3844 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
Vanderbilt 6-2750 Kirby 5891 West 3810 
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Jmmediade WAREHOUSE 
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ARISTOLOY 
COLD DRAWN 


Die» 


Cold Drawn Steels have the vital wartime job of keeping 
fast automatic production machines operating continu- 
ously at peak loads. The uniform surface and close tolerance 
of Aristoloy Cold Drawn Steels assure smooth machin- 


ing with longer tool life and uninterrupted production. 


COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY 
WARREN, GHIO 











PREVENT CASUALTIES 
in Your Screw Driving Army ~ 


PHILLIPS SCREWS END DRIVER-SKIDS / 


“Speed up, and do it safely!” That's 
1943’s war production challenge. This 
year we can’t afford another sacrifice of 
500 million worlzer days to preventable 
shop accidents . . . like injuries from skid- 
ding screw drivers. 

Safety measure No. 1 for screw driving 
operations is accomplished when you 
specify screws with the Phillips Recessed 
Head. The driver can’t slip out of the re- 
cess to slash a worker, or damage the work! 

Relieved of fear, workers naturally step 
up speed. And, the automatic centering 


of driving force in the scientifically de- 
signed Phillips Recess eliminates many 
other handicaps to speed: the fumbling, 
wobbly starts . . . re-driving of slant- 
driven screws .. . removal of broken-head 
screws ... reclaiming of marred parts. 
Fast, faultless, sefe driving becomes auto- 
matic, even for “‘green hands.”’ Power 
driving becomes practical. 

They cost less to use! Compare the cost of 
driving Phillips and slotted head screws. 
You'll find that the price of screws is a 
minor item in your total fastening expense 
. .. that it actually costs less to have the 
many advantages of the Phillips Recess! 


i « ome ee eS " 
HS is Saye oe 


 PHILLIPS@:<“SCREWS | 


WOOD SCREWS + MACHINE SCREWS * SELF-TAPPING SCREWS * STOVE BOLTS 
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Follow these suggestions for better grinding results in your 
tool room. Your cutting tools are vital production tools for 
war production. By keeping them at peak efficiency you 
are speeding production of the materials of war! 


Sharpen tools and cutters frequently . . . before the cutting 
edges become too dull . . . otherwise you waste time and metal 
in renewing an overly dull edge. 


Use fine grain abrasive wheels... for finish grinding the 
cutting edges of milling cutters, hobs, reamers, broaches, lathe 
and planer tools, etc. . . . to obtain keener edges that last longer. 


Do not quench a hot tool edge in water during offhand tool 
grinding. You will check and crack the cutting edge. 


Frequent dressing and truing of the wheel face permits best 
precision grinding. However, excessive dressing wastes the 


abrasive wheel. 


Use open-density wheels for grinding the newer, tough alloy 
steels after heat treating. The open-density wheels have a wider 
grain spacing which provides chip clearance for the abrasive 


cutting particles. 

Use the os and grade of abrasive wheel for your 
work. ABRASIVE CO “white” and “red” Tool Roo 
Grinding Wheels — — standard for many years for all types 
of tool and cutter grinding. Use the one best suited to your job. 


ABRASIVE. 


ADA IY 


ABRASIVE COMPANY 
Standard Specifications 
Tool Room Grinding Wheels 


Broaches 


Machine Shops 
General Offhand 


Write for copy of ovr Grinding Wheel Data Book. 


* SIMONDS SAW ANI 


ELPHIA., PA 


ALI 


BUTORS IN 
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Stellite Cutters 


Tools 
Lathe and Planer 


Fixture Grinding 
Tungsten Carbide Tools 
yee ge 
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FORT PITT STEEL CASTING COMPANY 


Awarded Maritime “M” Pennant 


AND VICTORY FLEET FLAG) 


OVERNMENT awards to war plants for meritorious 

achievement serve the purpose of removing the cur- 

tain of necessary secrecy to give the public a glimpse of 
what’s going on behind the scenes. 


Fort Pitt Steel Casting Co. received such an award 
yesterday, an “M” from the Maritime Commission. What 
this means is indicated by the fact that the local company 
is one of only seven so honored in the country at this 
time. 

What has Fort Pitt done? The citation states it in gen- 
eralities. The firm has been excellent in production. It 
has kept up or exceeded production schedules. It has 
been economical in the use of critical materials. It has 
lost no time through labor difficulties. It has achieved a 
high spirit of co-operation between management and 
workers. Its employes have demonstrated their concern 
for their country in various ways including large percen- 
tage purchases of war bonds. 


Altogether these accomplishments add up to sincere 
patriotism. McKeesport is proud of the company and its 
1000 workers who, by achieving the “M”, have brought 
a high industrial honor to the city. 


McKeesport Daily News 
Feb. 16, 1943 
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FORT PITT 
STEEL CASTING COMPANY 
McKeesport, Penna. 


Pressure tested electric 
steel castings 

















For precision weighing 
and precision recording 
use Fairbanks Scales with 
Printomatics 


® Of course, sustained accuracy in 
the weighing machine is vitally 
important. But no matter how 
accurate the machine is, unless 
weights are accurately recorded, 
the element of error still remains. 

Fairbanks Scales with Printo- 
matics eliminate these human 
errors—because the scales read 
the weight automatically and 
then automatically make a printed 
record of the weight. In addition 


to eliminating errors, Fairbanks 
Scales can be fitted into your pro- 
duction flow to do a variety of 
jobs better than they can be done 
in any other way. Fairbanks Scales weigh loads in 


ae 


. count small parts... record the flow of 
liquid chemicals . . . guard secret formulas in com- 
pounding . . . control batching . . . automatically 
control ingredients . . . automatically control aggre- 
gates ... and many other jobs. 


motion .. 


The organization which made Fairbanks the great- 
est name in weighing brings you 113 years of scale 
manufacturing experience. That, too, is worth seri- 
ous consideration. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 S. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


~~ 
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WPB orders transfer of machine tools to needy 
plants to correct maldistribution. Page 55 


STEEG 
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NEWS» 


Machine Tool Situation 

“Frozen” Steel Moves into Plants at Rate of 70,000 Tons Monthly 
Bethlehem Converted To Special War Steels 

U. S. Operating Half World Steel Capacity 

Steelmaking Facilities Increased 1,098,140 Tons in Six Months 
Earnings, Before Taxes, Up 113.8%; Net Declines 18.1% 

Lake Superior Iron Mine Operators Sign Agreement with CIO Union 
Priorities—Allocations—Prices ........ 6... cee 
Code Order Designed To Facilitate Orderly Flow of Materials 
PD-1A Applications To Be Filed with WPB’s Branch Offices 

New CMP Procedures Established in Amendments to Regulations 
Combined Board May Aid Postwar Materials Distribution. Problems 
Defense Plant Corp. Authorizes War Plant Expansions, Equipment 
Canada’s War Production Facilities at Peak 

Men of Industry 

Obituaries 

Additional Plants Honored by Services 

Meetings 

Activities of Steelmakers, Users 


FEATURES 


Behind the Scenes with Steel 
Highlighting This Issue 
Editorial—Industry’s “Secret” Weapon 
Windows of Washington 

Mirrors of Motordom 

The Business Trend 

Industrial Equipment 

New Business 

Construction and Enterprise 


TECHNICAL 


Fatigue of Steels—Influence of Designs, Stresses 
N E Carbon Steels 

Blast Cleaning Helps Reduce Maintenance Costs 
Fabricating Globe Valves 

User Report No. 10 on N E Alloy Steels 
Industrial Truek Care Pays Good Dividends 

New Kink in Repairing Open-Hearth Bottoms 


PRODUCTION ™ 


Steelworks Operations for Week 


MARKETS 


Early CMP Orders Promise Better Stee] Distribution 
Market Prices and Composites 


Index to Advertisers it 
Where-to-Buy Products Index carried quarterly 
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I'm looking at Victory..<& 
written in ink! 


“Victory is written in ink on these charts! They tell a 
story in hot steel that will roll faster and faster until 
it spins into coils — 173 miles of rod every hour! ... 
Or swings down the beds in bars and merchant shapes 
as fast as a tank can travel! 
“My end's down here at the furnace watching these @ \ 
charts — keeping ‘em in line. | get a great kick out = a “ 
of it because we're rolling steel on this mill, an’ don’t 7 > 
you forget it!’ i a 


MORGAN CONSTRUCTION COMPANY + WORCESTER, MASS. 


5O STEEL 








HIGHLIGHTING 
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LABOR Manpower shortage in Detroit is be- 
ing overemphasized, according to A. 
H. Allen (p. 75). Essential industries still are in- 
terviewing hundreds of applicants, although the 
shortage in civilian lines is acute. . . Regulations 
for transferring to the 48-hour week as ordered by 
the President have been issued (p. 62) by War Man- 
power Commission. . . Iron ore miners and oper- 
ators have negotiated a union contract (p. 61). . . 
Novel cause for absenteeism is reported from Cana- 
dian plants (p. 73) where workers stop in the middle 
of a shift to go out for a beer. Reason is the short- 
age of the brew caused by wartime regulations. 


PRODUCTION _ Steelmaking capacity of 
more than a million tons 
and pig iron capacity of more than three million 
tons were put into operation during the last half of 
1942 (p. 59). This country’s capacity is believed 
to be more than half that for the entire world and is 
50 per cent greater than at the end of World War I. 
More extensive use of subcontracting to speed 
up munitions output is being urged by the War De- 
partment (p. 69) which at one time was accused of 
desiring to place the great majority of its orders with 
large companies. 


MATERIALS More than 70,000 tons of 


“frozen” steel produced for 
the manufacture of civilian goods is flowing into 
war work each month (p. 58). . . A new general 
scheduling order (p. 68) designed to break produc- 
tion bottlenecks by facilitating the orderly flow of 
materials and components has been issued by WPB. 
. . Fate of War Materials Inc., organized to recover 
high-cost scrap, is in doubt following the resigna- 
tion (p. 70) of President B. C. Moise who charged 
that WPB restrictions had “choked” the agency in its 
efforts. . . New Controlled Materials Plan proce- 
dures are established in amendments (p. 70) to regu- 
lations. A simplified certification (p. 72) has been an- 
nounced. 


POSTWAR PLANNING Many manu- 


facturers will 
book a large amount of business in the rehabilita- 
tion of Europe and other devastated areas (p. 64). 
Although food will be the first requirement, a con- 
siderable amount of capital goods also will be need- 
ed. Not only the war-torn countries, but also those 
nations which are contributing to postwar relief will 
be customers for a wide variety of durable goods. . 
Combined Raw Materials Board is expected to play 


this issue of GTFTEEU 








a part in settling the problem of raw material sup- 
plies and distribution after the conflict is over. 


IN THE NEWS We Board 


gradually is moving to- 
ward decentralization (p. 69). PD-1A forms now 
will be filed in the district offices. 

Only 1 per cent of the plants engaged in war 
production have been awarded (p. 82) the Army- 
Navy “E”. 

Machine tool dealers (p. 55) promoted volunteer 
rationing long before the WPB ordered transfer of 
“idle” tools to war plants. 

Popular belief that corporations are growing rich 
as the result of the war contracts is exploded by a 
survey of 2225 profitable companies (p. 58) which 
shows that although earnings before taxes increased 
113.8 per cent from 1940 to 1942, actual net in- 
come was reduced by 18.1 per cent. 


Production 


TECHNICAL _ I" discussing fatigue failures, 
J. O. Almien points out that 
metallurgical examination of failed parts is not suf- 
ficient unless supplemented by thorough examina- 
tion for design faults and possible bad fabrication 
practice (p. 88). He sheds some light on typical 
factors in design and fabrication that lead to such 
failures. 

Specifications are issued for NE (National Emer- 
gency) CARBON steels (p. 90). These are similar 
to corresponding AISI-SAE standard carbon steel 
grades but with a lower manganese content. Addi- 
tional data and charts on NE ALLOY steels are also 
presented (pages 90, 91, 92, 94, 96 and 98)). User 
report No. 10 details experience of Timken-Detroit 
Axle Co. with NE alloy steels as material for gears 
and similar parts (p. 109). 

A. E. Dorod concludes his presentation telling 
how to keep your power trucks in good condition 
(p. 113). . . Blast cleaning as an effective means 
of assuring good bonding and protection against 
corrosion does an excellent job, according to Edwin 
F. Bramin who describes methods and excellent re- 
sults obtained (p. 100). 

John D. Sawyer explains a novel method of re- 
pairing open-hearth bottoms (p. 116) that cuts lost 
time as much as 50 per cent. Details of a typical 
repair job are given. 

H. C. Elliott reveals a method that has been util- 
ized successfully to make globe valves by fabricat- 
ing them from welded tubing, plates and bars (p. 
103). The valves can be made for all sizes from 2 
inches up and for all pressures because of the ex- 


treme flexibility of the design. 
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Critical Alloys Lost Forever 


If you do not segregate scrap at the source. Each handling 
increases the difficulties of reclaiming valuable war metals. 


Every scrap program should include careful segregation 3. If alloy scrap gets into a charge of carbon steel, 
and identification methods that will conserve critical not only are the alloys lost, but the heat may 
alloying elements and metals. The most effective way be rejected. 

to segregate scrap is at the source—at the machines 
where it is produced—because the danger of mixing 
increases with each handling. Ferrous and non-ferrous 
scrap should be collected in separate containers, and 
each class of alloyed iron and steel scrap should be . Non-ferrous scrap, mixed in iron and steel scrap, 
kept separate ald that their alloying contents can be not only wastes critical non-ferrous metals, but 
returned to service. may cause the rejection of steel heats. 


. Mixtures of various kinds of alloy scrap are 
often harmful and the alloying elements are 
completely wasted. 


There are many reasons why scrap segregation is of Great quantities of alloys are needed for the produc- 
vital importance to America’s war effort: tion of tanks, guns, planes, etc. Help steelmakers— 
help manufacturers—help our fighting men, 
by segregating and identifying every pound 
of scrap you produce. 


1, Most war equipment requires the use 


of alloys, many of which are scarce. 


2. Segregated and identified scrap can be : 
used for making alloy steels of the Check your scrap segregation methods to- 


same or similar analysis. day—improve them if possible. 
pre 
INO STEEL CO 
| ad é pd aw jar jar - i 
Street Ch ' e Sales Office Milwaukee Detroit. St. Paul. St. Louis, Kansas City 
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AS THE EDITOR VIEWS THE NEWS 
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Industry's “Secret” Weapon 


Whenever a military victory is won, somebody is sure to attribute it to the 
use of a “secret” weapon. When the Japs suffered naval losses at Subic 
bay, they explained it by saying the Americans employed a “secret” naval 
unit. When the Red army began to push back the enemy on the eastern 
front, the Nazis alluded to a “secret” combat strategy. 


Sooner or later the Axis will have to explain to its people the unprecedented 
production of war equipment and supplies by American industry. The 
explanation will have to be good because Hitler has stated repeatedly that 
American citizens and American corporations are too selfish and too indi- 
vidualistic to be organized effectively for a united war effort. Possibly he 
will fall back on the old explanation that we have some “secret” method 


of production. 


It is true that a more or less secret factor is contributing heavily to great 
achievements on the production front. However, it is secret only to the 
extent that comparatively little has been said about it. It is the trick of 


pooling industrial facilities and experience. 


Few persons outside of industry realize how far the technicians and opera- 
tors of American industry have progressed in the interchange of equipment, 
materials, formulas, designs, methods and skills in the present emergency. 
Informally and through such organizations as the Automotive Council for 
War Production, manufacturers are pooling their resources to an extent 
never even remotely approached before. 

When an improved method is developed in one plant, it is made available 
for any other shoo that can use it. It is not uncommon for companies that 
were competitors in peacetime to lend or exchange facilities to speed war 
output. Engineers from a‘score of companies often join forces to solve a 
knotty problem. 

This pooling of production “know how” will prove to be one of the brightest 


chapters in the history of America’s participation in World War Il. 


tg, oe 


Editor-in-Chief 








MACHINE 


TOOLS 


Checking an engine valve 
on a comparator in a Chev- 
rolet aircraft engine plant is 
Mrs. Sheila Gold, native of 
England and wife of a Brit- 
ish army officer, who came 
to the U. S. with her two 
small daughters at the start 
of the London blitz and after 
working a short time as a 
model decided to lend her 
help to the war production 
effort. Modern equipment 
such as this enables thous- 
ands of women with no more 
shop experience than Mrs. 
Gold to do gaging and 
checking which _ formerly 
would have taxed the in- 
genuity of a skilled inspector 
working with old-fashioned 
equipment—and to do it 
more accurately and im- 
measurably faster 


All rumors to the contrary, 
no machine tool builder has 
blanket deferment. Many an 
“old-timer” is being called 
from retirement to take over, 
as young men are drafted 











MACHINE TOOLS 





Early Maldistribution Caused 
By Intensity of War Effort 


Builders promoted “volunteer rationing” long before unbalance was 


noted by government agencies. . . War Production Board now 


asking for transfer of tools to needy war contractors 


By GUY HUBBARD 
Machine Tool Editor 


NOW that the smoke of battle for pro- 
duction of machine tools is beginning to 
clear to some extent, it is becoming 
possible to get some idea as to how 
things stand along the entire production 
front as far as this basic manufacturing 
equipment is concerned. 

Just as a general may find that at the 
peak of an emergency he rushed too 
much equipment to certain sectors—leav- 
ing others with too little, the high com- 
mand of the war production drive now 
finds that too many machine tools have 
been rushed into some sections of indus- 
try, at the expense of other sections 
whose importance was underestimated. 

Just as an able commander makes 
quick changes in the disposition of men 
and materiel to correct initial errors in 
strategy and to meet sudden new and 
unexpected developments, both the 
Army and Navy have been equally quick 
to act to insure immediate redistribution 
of available machine tools and those now 
on order, to insure effective and co-ordi- 
nated action along the entire industria] 
front. This is the reason for the recent 
directive, sponsored jointly by the Army 
and Navy, empowering the Tools Divi- 
sion of the War Production Board to 
transfer machine tools and related equip- 
ment from any plant anywhere in the 
United States, wherein they are not 
urgently needed, to any other plant 
wherein they will better serve the war 
production program. This sweeping or- 
der applies not only to government es- 
tablishments, but also to all privately 
owned plants turning out war materiel, 
and to all subcontractors involved. 

Sensational nature of this order has 
given rise to a number of equally sensa- 
tional—but incorrec t—newspaper 
stories regarding the birth and implica- 
tions of the directive. One widely syndi- 
cated columnist pictured it as being the 
subject of a terrific feud in high places 
in Washington, involving the balance of 
power between military and civil authori- 
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ties and resulting in the “firing” of one 
of the top men of the War Production 
Board. Those close to the heart of things 
brand this as fiction based on backstairs 
gossip. Inasmuch as the columnist re- 
ferred to the equipment involved, as 
“machine tool hammers”, it is evident 
that his knowledge of the subject is not 
exactly profound. 

Another rumor which has just begun 
to raise its head is that machine tools 
have beem tremendously oversold by 
builders whipwhave taken advantage of 
a nationakyémergency and the lack of 
experience of many hastily organized 
buying agencies. In this case, the true 
facts are almost diametrically opposite 
to those pictured by would-be rumor 
mongers. It might be said that in some 
cases machine tools have been over- 
bought, but that statement should be 
qualified by explaining that the over- 
buying has been the natural result of 
emergency conditions, and that in every 
case it has been discouraged—not en- 
couraged—by the machine tool industry. 


Discouraged Overbuying 


Busy though the machine tool build- 
ers have been since the collapse of 
France—and long before then, for that 
matter—they themselves as well as their 
distributors have used up a lot of valua- 
ble time analyzing customers’ require- 
ments for war work and trying to keep 
customers’ orders down to the reason- 
able minimum as far as critical equip- 
ment is concerned. They have urged 
that the greatly increased output possi- 
ble on the latest machines, as compared 
to the old models which had predominat- 
ed in government arsenals, should be 
taken into account. They urged that in 
the emergency, existing facilities be util- 
ized fully before new were added. They 
urged that every piece of equipment, 
new or old, be pushed to its limit— 
in other words that it should not be 
“babied”, as in peacetimes. 





To sum up the matter, the machine 
tool indust Since the beginning of the 
aatgaehite been promoting “volun- 
teer rationing” of machine tools. They 
were doing this long before George 
Brainard, former chief of the WPB Tools 
Division, urged them to do it many 
months ago, and they did it in the face 
of a lot of pressure from “expediters” 
whose fanatical zeal for gaining deliv- 
eries for their always at 
the expense of somebody else—exceeded 


companies 


their exact knowledge of how many 
machines really were needed on their 
pet project—and just how urgent the 
early delivery date really was. 

While trying to “unsell” people like 
this, the machine tool builders, contrary 
to common opinion, have had and in- 
creasingly are having to cope with man- 
power and material shortages much 
more serious to them than comparable 
shortages are in ordinary metalworking 
industries. On top of all this they have 
had to cope with the aggravating and 
costly complications involved when a 
production machine tool which has been 
completely tooled up for one customer, 
suddenly is switched over to another 
whose tooling requirements are entirely 
different. To the bureaucrat this switch 
simply means pulling a peg out of one 
hole in an order board and sticking it 
into another hole. To the tool engineer 
it may mean ripping off tools which took 
weeks to design and build, and which 
cost as much as the basic machine, and 
replacing them by an entirely new set 
equally costly in time and in money. 

Before too many magical results are 
foreseen under the new program of ma- 
chine tool transfers under governmental 
special 
If much 


edict, restrictions imposed by 
tooling must be kept in mind. 
of this shifting is done, a new wave of 
activity may sweep over some of the 
tool shops currently reported to be catch- 
ing up with their work. Rapidly chang- 
ing techniques in tooling based on the 
past four years of concentrated experi- 
ence, enforced adoption of new materials 
and the rising tide of women workers 
in production and tool shops, gives un- 
usual point to the exhibit of new tools 
and techniques to be held in Milwaukee 
by the American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers, March 25-27. At a time when 
industrial exhibitions generally are being 
postponed or canceled, current events 
in the war production program definitely 
justify this one. 

Without being able yet to predict what 
the results of WPB’s new powers for 
transplanting machine tools will be, or 
to what extent it will be involved, it is 
possible to give some idea as to what 
already has been accomplished and what 
has come to light largely through the 
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MACHINE TOOLS 








efforts of the mach!ne tool industry it- 


self, 


Point No. 1 is: For some time cancel- 
lations of machine tool orders have been 
running as high as $25,000,000 per 
month, due in no small degree to the 
fact that, following repeated urgings 
by the machine tool industry in this 
direction, prodigal customers have been 
prevailed upon to “renegotiate” their 
equipment orders on the basis of sound 
production estimates, in place of the 
guesswork on which the original orders 
were based. 

Point No. 2 is: 
investigating the 


That as Washington 
authorities situation 
get deeper into the picture, they are 
finding, as was predicted Sy machine 
tool builders, cases where several hundred 
new machines representing either over 
orders or orders which called for entirely 
premature delivery, are standing idle 
while as many more in addition to these 
still are on order from hard-pressed sup- 
pliers. In practically every such in- 
stance these unintentional “machine tool 
hoards” are being broken up and redis- 
tributed voluntarily as soon as official 
attention is called to them. 


Value of 26,000 new machine tool 
units shipped during January was $117,- 
432,000, WPB’s Tools Division reports. 
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This is a reduction of 11 per cent from 
the December figure of $131,960,000. 

January figures are based on reports 
received from 384 machine tool manu- 
facturers, five more than reported in 
December. 

Backlog of orders shows an 8.1 per 
cent drop in value from the December 
figure. The average time required to 
complete unfilled orders was 6.8 
months at the end of January as against 
6.5 months at the end of December. 


Nelson Elevates Four 
Aides in War Board 


Regrouping of top War Production 
Board staff was started last week by 
Chairman Donald M. Nelson and Execu- 
tive Vice Chairman Charles E. Wilson. 

Changes among key men include: 

Ralph J. Cordiner, who has been direc- 
tor general for war production sched- 
uling, has been appointed a vice chairman 
of WPB and will serve as special as- 
sistant to Mr. Wilson. Mr. Cordiner 
was president of Schick Inc. before join- 
ing WPB. 

J. A. Krug, director of the Office of 
War Utilities, becomes vice chairman 
of WPB in charge of materials distribu- 
tion. He also becomes chairman of the 
Requirements Committee and continues 








At the touch of a button more than 100 
holes on three sides of this engine cylinder 
block are drilled simultaneously. Operation 
is at the Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit, 
which is building Hall-Scott engines for in- 
stallation in invasion barges. The machine 
and a companion unit which taps the drilled 
holes, are typical examples of the extensive 
and highly individualized tooling which 
makes quick shifting of machine tools from 
one plant to another difficult or even im- 
practical in cases where an entirely different 
type of work is involved 


as director of war utilities. Before enter- 
ing government service, he was power 
director for the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. Donald D. Davis, recently direc- 
tor of the Program Bureau, has been 
named WPB vice chairman of opera- 
tions. Formerly president of General 
Mills Inc., Minneapolis, he joined the 
war board last November. 

Curtis Calder, director general. for 
operations, has been appointed executive 
assistant to Mr. Wilson. 


All four are expected to report to 
Mr. Wilson, who has direct charge of 
production and materials distribution. 

William L. Batt will continue to serve 
as WPB vice chairman, and Col. Robert 
E. Johnson, head of the Smaller War 
Plants Corp., retains the rank of deputy 
chairman. 

Top WPB officials indicated these 
changes were preliminary to a more 
extensive regrouping which now is be- 
ing worked out in detail. 


Mortar Shells Sized 
By Hydraulic Pressure 


Critical material, time, and labor are 
saved by a new method, developed by a 
commercial company, of sizing the body 
of a 4.2 chemical mortar shell by hydrau- 
lic pressure instead of turning it on a 
lathe, the War Department announced 
last week. Known as hydro-sizing, the 
process is applicable to other types of 
artillery shells. 

Sizing the inside of a shell to exact 
dimensions by the use of 12 lathes on 
tubular steel is slow, highly skilled work. 
In hydro-sizing, the operation is per- 
formed by a machine using hydraulic 
pressure. This method saves 24 per 
cent in material, or 205 tons of metal 
on each 100,000 shells and reduces time 
required from six minutes per shell by 
the old method to 30 seconds per shell. 
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NEW ARMAMENT 


High-velocity,. 3-inch anti-tank gun, shown above at 
right at Aberdeen, Md., proving ground, is claimed by 
Army engineers to be superior to the German 88-milli- 


meter anti-tank gun. It is capable of destroying any 

enemy tank at long range with one shell. For compari- 

son, the 37-millimeter is shown at its side. At right, 

are shown shells for the 3-inch gun and for the 37- 
millimeter gun 


Army's newest tank destroy- 
er, the M-10, is shown at 
left on the production line 
at the tank arsenal of Fishes 
Body Division of General 
Motors. Already tested in 
battle, the hard-hitting ve- 
hicle carries its high-velocity 
gun in an open counterbal- 
anced turret, is built on the 
chassis of an M-4 medium 
tank. Studs along the side 
are to accommodate extra 
armor plate, bolted in posi- 
tion, if tactical demand calls 
for it. For further reference 
see Mirrors of Motordom 
page 76 
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BETHLEHEM REPORTS 








36 Per Cent of Total Production 


Converted, to Special Steels 


EXTENT to which Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. has converted its production to 
special purpose steels to meet war de- 
mands was revealed last week in the 
company’s report to employes. Of a 
record 12,451,692 tons produced in 1942, 
an average of more than 1000 tons a 
day over the previous record, there was 
a conversion of 36 per cent to war pur- 
pose steels. 

Another major contribution to the war 
effort, the report pointed out? was de- 
livery of 162 new major ships last year. 
This was in addition to 322 small craft 
of landing barge and similar types, and 
repair and conversion work on 5857 
other craft. 

Commenting on earnings, President 
E. G. Grace said: “Our net income is 
less than in peacetime and it is our pol- 
icy that this shall be so. Wherever 
large scale operations and our continu- 
ous improvement of methods have saved 
money, we have voluntarily reduced 
prices to the government. Savings to 
the government have amounted to many 
millions of dollars.” 

On conversion to special steels, Mr. 
Grace pointed out that forging steels for 
ordnance products have almost doubled 
in volume, the 1942 output being 208,- 
000 tons, or 92 per cent above 1941. 

Steel plates for ships have been out- 


standing items of war materials and 
Bethlehem’s contribution in 1942 was 
52 per cent above the previous year, 
a total of 1,782,000 tons. 

Tanks, aircraft and other instruments 
of war have created exceptional demand 
for alloy steels and in this department 
Bethlehem produced 1,151,000 tons in 
1942, a gain of 38 per cent over the 
prior year. 

Fifty per cent of the capacity of Beth- 
lehem’s structural fabricating shops is 
devoted to prefabrication for ship con- 
struction. Facilities have been con- 
verted for the manufacture of rudders, 
welded diesel engines bases, steel blanks 
for cartridge cases and fabricated steel 
sheets for making airfield landing mats 
and field shelters. 

Tool steel production in 1942 was 
four times that of record prewar years. 
Production of wire rope has tripled in 
the past two years. Production of steel 
castings for ship construction has 
doubled. 

More than 30,000 subcontractors and 
suppliers are enlisted in Bethlehem’s 
part in the war effort, the report con- 
tinued. 

Employment currently is 270,000, a 
gain of 60,000 over last year. More than 
200,000 new employes have received 
training in the past three years. 


“Frozen” Steel Moving Into War 
Work at Rate of 70,000 Tons Monthly 


“FROZEN” steel produced for auto- 
mobiles, household equipment and other 
items before their manufacture was re- 
stricted or stopped is being located and 
put to war uses at the rate of more than 
. 70,000 tons monthly, according to A. 
Oram Fulton, assistant to H. G. Batch- 
eller, director, WPB’s Steel Division. 


Shift from peace operations to war 
work resulted in a large accumulation 
of excess steel, said Mr. Fulton. “It 
includes many varieties badly needed 
in war production, including stainless 
and alloy steels, carbon steel in struc- 
tural shapes, bars, plates, sheet and 
strip, tubing, wire, castings and forg- 
ings; high-alloy castings, tool steel, tin 
plate and other types. This tremendous 
stockpile of unused steel is estimated 
by some to run into millions of tons.” 
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Last spring the WPB took steps to get 
the idle steel into war production. Steel 
Recovery Corp. was chartered in May, 
1942, with an allotment of $400,- 
000,000 from Metals Reserve Corp. to 
find the steel and its logical users and 
bring them together in the quickest pos- 
sible time. 

Volume of steel being moved is ex- 
pected to reach its peak in May, con- 
tinue on that level for several months, 
then gradually decline as supplies are 
exhausted. It is estimated that steel 
will be forthcoming from over 100,000 
inventories, covering 17 varieties and 
aggregating perhaps 2,000,000 items. 

The WPB official explained that the 
idle steel is divided into two classes: 
“As-is” and “remelt”. 

“As is” steel can be used in its pres- 









ent condition or after some re-rolling 
or re-processing,” said Mr. Fulton. “On 
the other hand, there is quite a volume 
of steel, partially or wholly fabricated, 
whose only possible use in the war effort 
is to be returned to the steel mills for 
remelting.” 

Where the steel can be used in its 
present form, the Steel Recovery Corp. 
merely puts buyer in touch with seller 
and negotiations are conducted by them 
under present price ceilings. Where 
re-rolling or re-processing is necessary, 
the government buys the steel at what 
is known as “limited cost” and turns 
the metal over to the new purchaser 
at the market price, absorbing any loss. 

When remelting is the only solution, 
SRC pays what Mr. Fulton called the 
“government price”, which runs from 
15 per cent to 30 per cent below “lim- 
ited cost”. The corporation then sells 
the metal to a steel mill at the regular 
scrap price, absorbing the loss. In such 
cases, holders of the excess steel receive 
up to four to six times the price they 
would have derived, if they themselves 
had sold the metal as scrap. 


WPB’s Goal for 1943 Iron 
Ore Shipments Lowered 


Lake Superior iron ore requirement 
estimates for 1943 are being revised 
downward, according to reports from 
Washington. Members of the WPB 
Steel Division are understood to have 
recommended a lake movement of 95,- 
000,000 tons, which with estimated rail 
shipments of 2,500,000 tops, would 
bring total shipments to 97,500,000 tons. 
Original estimated requirements were 
100,000,000 tons. 

Delay in completion of blast furnaces 
using Lake Superior ore, easing in the 
scrap situation, and greater emphasis 
on coal and grain shipments were rea- 
sons advanced for the lower goal. 

Pre-season estimates of lake ore ship- 
ment and actual end-of-the-season fig- 
ures ordinarily vary widely. Shippers 
state they are ready to move all the ore 
required. 


Idea Wins $1000 War. Bond 


Ed Thomas, assembly department 
worker, Warner & Swasey Co., Cleve- 
land, recently was presented a $1000 
War Bond by Charles J. Stilwell, presi- 
dent, for his suggestion of tapping holes 
in hexagon turrets by machine. Prior 
to his suggestion it was done as a hand 
operation. 





Walter C. Mendenhall, director, Geo- 
logical Survey, retired Feb. 27, after 
serving more than 48 years. 
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STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION BY MONTHS 
Net Tons, 000 omitted 
Jan Feb March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 

1943 7,408 . : 

1942 7,124 6,521 7,392 7,122 7,386 7,022 7,148 7,233 7,067 7,584 7,184 7,303 
1941 6,922 6,230 7,124 6,754 7,044 6.792 6.812 6.997 6.811 7,236 6,960 7,150 
PIG IRON PRODUCTION 
+r “008 4,500 5,055 4,896 5,073 4,935 5,051 5,009 4,937 5,236 5,083 5,201 
1941 4,666 4.206 4,702 4,340 4,596 4,551 4.766 4.784 4.721 4,860 4.707 5,014 


U. S. Operating Half 
World Steel Capacity 


NEW steelmaking capacity for 1,098,- 
140 net tons and new pig iron capacity 
for more than 3,100,000 tons were 
put into operation in the last six months 
of 1942, according to the American 
Iron and Steel Institute. 


Already at the highest level in history 
at 89,194,520 tons, capacity was in- 
creased to 90,292,660 tons of ingots 
and castings annually, as of Jan. 1, 
1943. Blast furnace capacity rose to 
63,933,530 tons of pig iron and ferro- 
alloys, also the highest total ever at- 
tained. 


Present steelmaking capacity prob- 
ably is more than half that for the en- 
tire world and is almost 50 per cent 
larger than at the close of the first World 
War. 

Since January, 1940, capacity has been 
increased 8,700,000 tons, representing 
in three years the equivalent of half the 
steel industry of Great Britain. Today 
the United States can produce 50 per 
cent more steel than can be made in all 
Axis and Axis-dominated countries. 

Upon completion of the present pro- 
gram steel capacity will be close to 96,- 
000,000 tons annually and blast furnace 
capacity 69,000,000 tons. 

As of Jan. 1, 1943, open-hearth ca- 
pacity is rated at 79,180,880 tons, an 
increase of 933,650 tons over July 1, 
1942. Electric furnace capacity was in- 
creased 329,090 tons, to 4,554,980 tons. 
To meet greatly increased war needs, 
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DISTRICT STEEL RATES 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged in 
Leading Districts 





Week Same 
ended week 
Mar.6 Change 1942 1941 
Pittsburgh 99 +0.5 95.55 98 
Chicago 101 —0.5 108.5 100 
Eastern Pa. 95 None 90 95 
Youngstown 97 None 91 97 
Wheeling 84.5 +1 85.5 88 
Cleveland 25 —l 915 91.5 
Buffalo 93 None 79.5 93 
Birmingham 100 None 95 90 
New England 95 None 95 92 
Cincinnati 92 +1 945 95 
St. Louis 91 None 78 93 
Detroit 91 None 84 92 
°96.5 °97.5 


Average 99.5 None 


*Computed on basis of steelmaking capacity 
as of those dates. 





electric furnace facilities have been en- 
larged by more than 140 per cent in the 
past three years. 
Bessemer capacity Jan. 
at 6,553,000 tons. Because of greater 


use of bessemer converters for prepara- 


l was ratcd 


tion of molten iron to increase open- 
hearth steel production, that total is 
168,400 tons less than at July 1, 1942. 
Crucible steel capacity was unchanged 


Republic Steel Corp. has placed in 
operation its new 6l-oven by-product 
coke plant at Warren, O. The by-prod- 
ucts recovery plant and exhauster will 
not be completed for several months. 
The new battery will supply coke for 
the 1100-ton blast furnace which was 
blown in at Republic’s Youngstown plant 
Oct. 12. The coke plant has capacity 
of more than 1000 tons daily. 


Ingot Rate Third 
Week at 994% 


Production of open-hearth, bessemer 
and electric furnace ingots last week 
was at 99% per cent of capacity for the 
third week. Three districts advanced, 
two declined and seven were unchanged. 
A year ago the rate was 96% per cent; 
two years ago it was 97% per cent, both 
based on capacity as of those dates. 

There was little change in any district, 
Pittsburgh rising %-point and Chicago 
declining the same amount, practically 
offsetting each other. The slight gain 
at Wheeling and Cincinnati opposed a 
loss at Cleveland. Furnace repair con- 
tinues the dominant factor as no furnaces 
are down for lack of scrap. 


Weirton Reports Record 
For Ingots in February 


Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., 
established a new record in production 
of steel ingots in February. The com- 
pany’s joint labor management commit- 
tee made the following announcement: 

“Beating all three previous production 
records established by the company, this 
new production record stands as an all- 
time world’s high for production of 
steel ingots from 12 stationary open- 
hearth furnaces. In February the aver- 
age production of steel ingots was 5147 
net tons, which exceeded by 67 tons the 
previous record established last Decem- 
ber. New records also were reported for 
finishing mills. 
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Earnings, Before Taxes, Up 


113.8%. Net Declines 18.1% 


POPULAR belief that manufacturers, 
especially those engaged in war produc- 
tion, are reaping and retaining huge 
profits has no basis in fact, according 
to a the effect of the war 
on income, wages and living costs by 
the National Association of Manufactur- 


survey on 


ers. 

“It is fairly clear that the serious tax 
burden placed on corporations, instead 
of creating war millionaires, is likely 
to cripple essential industries and to im- 
pair their effectiveness in meeting the 
postwar problem,” it states. 

“This is the overall picture in spite 
of exceptional instances in which some 
war contractors have been able, largely 
through more efficient production, to in- 
crease their profits on some war con- 
tracts.” 

A recent NAM study of finances of cor- 
porations shows total net income, after 
taxes, to be less in 1942 than in 1940 
and 1941, despite a great increase in 
sales volume. the effect 
of the increased taxes, the association 
tabulated the’ reports of 2225 profitable 
companies. The results are shown in the 
accompanying chart. 

These companies estimated an_in- 
crease of $1,863,223,000, or 113.8 per 
cent, in net income, before taxes, from 
1940 to 1942. Taxes are estimated to 


To ascertain 


of the $3,500,423,000 net income, before 
taxes, and leave only $926,194,000 of net 
income after taxes. Thus despite a 113.8 
per cent increase in net income before 
taxes, the amount retained by the com- 
panies would be reduced by 18.1 per 
cent below the 1940 figure. 
“There is little in this picture,” 
the indicate that most 
corporations are reaping ‘unconscionable’ 
profits as result of the war effort. It 
should be borne in mind that this sam- 
ple includes only the profitable com- 


says 


association, “to 


panies. If unprofitable companies were 
included the picture would be much 
worse.” 

The association’s survey traces the 


increases in national income, hourly and 
weekly wages and living costs and the 
trends in the production of durable and 
nondurable goods. 

The national income figures (tentative 
for 1942) reveal an increase from $70,- 
800,000,000 to $117,000,000,000 last 
year, or 65 per cent. This increase has 
been greatest in wages and salaries. In 
1939, salary and wage payments were 
$44,300,000,000 or 62.6 per cent of the 
total. In 1942, it is estimated wage and 
salary payments were $80,000,000,000 
or 68.4 per cent of the total. In other 
words, wage and salary payments in- 
creased by $35,700,000,000 in 1942 over 




































































require $2,574,229,000 or 73.5 per cent 1939. This is equivalent to 77.3 per 
$3,500 ,423,000 
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Taxable Net Income = ei 
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$2,879,153 ,000 





















































Effect of taxes on the net 
























































































































































cond income of 2225  profit- 
able corporations is shown 
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1,498,773,000: earnings before taxes in- 
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cent of the total increase in national in- 
come which occurred during this period. 

The tremendous increase in wages and 
salaries coupled with the decrease in 
goods and services available for pur- 
chase results in the “inflationary gap”. 

When spendable income exceeds the 
volume of goods and services available 
for purchase, the natural tendency is for 
prices to be bid up until the gap is 
closed and inflation results. 


EARNINGS... 


Wheeling Steel Corp. 


Net income of Wheeling Steel Corp., 
Wheeling, W. Va., in 1942 was $4,441,- 
964, compared with $8,506,304 in prior 
fiscal year. Normal income and excess 
profits taxes, after postwar credit of 
$475,000, totaled $6,650,000, contrast- 
ing with $7,566,136 in 1941. Gross sales 
in the latest period were $118,988,790. 


Rustless Iron & Steel Corp. 


Net profit for 1942 of Rustless Iron & 
Steel Corp., Baltimore, Md., totaled 
$2,644,557, after providing $400,000 
for postwar adjustments of inventories 
and other assets, equal to $2.76 per com- 
mon share, compared with $2,334,627, 
or $2.42 a share, in prior year. Federal 
normal tax and surtax in 1942 amounted 
to $350,000, and excess profits tax, after 
$320,000 debt-retirement credit and 
$460,000 postwar refund, was $7,020,000. 
In 1941 these taxes totaled $1,147,000 
and $4,178,000, respectively. 


Lukens Steel Co. 


Consolidated net earnings of Lukens 
Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., for 1942 
totaled $1,172,522, after allowance for 
income and excess profits taxes, for re- 
fund of $2,500,000 under the renegotia- 
tion law and reserve of $330,000 for 
contingencies. This compares with $2,- 
195,605 net profit in 1941. Taxes in 
1942 amounted to $3,810,000, exclusive 
of $135,000 state income tax. In 1941 
federal income and excess profits taxes 
$1,695,000. Sales for the fiscal 
year amounted to $43,990,463, 42.5 
per cent above prior year. 


were 


Continental Roll & Steel Fdry. 


In fiscal year ending Nov. 30, 1942, 
Continental Roll & Steel Foundry Co., 
East Chicago, Ind., earned net profit 
of $1,935,856, equal to $5.11 a common 
share, against $1,449,638, or $3.72 a 
share, in eleven months of 1941. In 
latest period $7,500,000 was provided for 
refund on war contracts and $7,275,000 
for federal income and excess profits 
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taxes, before postwar refund of $100,- 
000. 


Eastern Rolling Mill Co. 


Eastern Rolling Mill Co., Baltimore, 
Md., reports net income of $473,162 
in 1942, equal to $2.25 per share, after 
$1,246,336 provision for federal and 
state income and excess profits taxes, 
less postwar refund. In 1941 net was 
$341,259, or $1.62 a share, and tax pro- 
vision, $97,000. Net sales increased last 
year to $9,957,734 from $3,963,699 in 
1941. 


Harrisburg Steel Corp. 

Net earnings of Harrisburg Steel Corp., 
Harrisburg, Pa., in 1942 amounted to 
$625,833, or $3.41 a common share, 
compared with $886,754, or $4.84 a 
share, in preceding year. 


Granite City Steel 


Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, 
Ill., reports net income for 1942 as $616,- 
275, equal to $1.61 a share on company’s 
stock, against $479,247, or $1.25 a share 
in 1941. 


Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 


Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., reports net profit for 1942 
as $1,140,342, or $9.75 a share on com- 
mon stock, compared with $1,261,503, 
or $10.97 a share, in 1941. 





Lake Superior lron Mine Operators 
Sign Agreement with ClO Union 


A CONTRACT with 20,000 employes 
of 13 iron ore companies owning more 
than 90 mines in the Lake Superior 
region has been negotiated by company 
and union representatives, the National 
War Labor Board announced. 

The agreement disposes of virtually all 
the issues which had been referred to a 
NWLB panel, of which Jesse Freidin, 
assistant general counsel for the board, 
was chairman. 

The contract in each case names the 
United Steelworkers of America, CIO, 
as the exclusive bargaining agent for the 
production and maintenance employes 
and grants time-and-a-half for overtime. 
It includes a seniority clause, machinery 
for settling disputes and other provisions. 

It is the first time the union has ever 
held contracts with each company as a 
whole, although it has had contracts 
with some individual mines operated by 
the companies. The union has been cer- 
tified as bargaining agent in virtually 
every mine in the area, following labor 
board elections. The mines in which the 
union has not been certified are not 
included under the contract. 


The contract provides for automatic 





extension to other mines of the com- 
panies whenever the union wins exclu- 
sive bargaining certification through 
NLRB elections. 

The operators included are Pickands 
Mather & Co., Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., 
M. A. Hanna Co., Evergreen Mining Co., 
Snyder Mining Co., Pittsburgh Coke & 
Iron Co., Oglebay, Norton & Co., Inter- 
Wheeling Steel 
Corp., Interstate Iron Co. (Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp.) Inland Steel Co., 
RKepupl.c Steel Corp., and North Range 
Mining Co, 

The contract, at present, does not in- 


national Harvester Co.., 


clude wage rates or a union security 
clause. These two issues are before an- 
other mediation panel. Decisions will 
be inserted in the contract 
Time-and-a-half shall be paid after 
eight hours a day or 40 hours a week, 
but an employe shall not be paid both 
daily and weekly overtime for the same 
hours worked. Grievance machinery 
provides for a grievance committee and 
the appointment of an impartial umpire 
to settle all disputes which can not be 
settled through the committee or interna- 


tional representatives of the union and 








IRONICALLY “Remember Pearl Harbor” slogans hung over idle Boeing Aircraft Co., Seattle, assembly lines after workers walked 


IDLE SHOP, BUSY STREETS! 












REMEMBER PEARL HARBOR 


out in protest against delay by the War Labor Board in handing down a decision in a wage equalization case. At right are 


crowds of the workers marching through Seattle’s street to a mas; meeting. 


Upshot of negotiations was WPB’s granting of 4%- 


cents-an-hour advance to 30,000 Boeing workers. Increase of aout 7%-cents per hour was given to 110,000 employes of eight 


other Southern California aircraft companies. The awards, under “Little Steel” formula, left Boeing workers dissatisfied. NEA photos 
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company representatives. Vacation 
clauses are contained in some instances. 

Contesting the demand of the Nation- 
al Maritime Union of America (CIO) 
for “hiring hall” regulations requiring 
employers to engage all seamen through 
union halls are Inland Steel Co., Inter- 
state Steamship Co., Bethlehem Trans- 
portation Corp., and International Har- 
vester Co. Final hearings progressed in 
Washington last week, but no decision 


was reached by the labor board. 


48-Hour Week Regulations 
Promulgated by McNutt 


Regulations putting into effect the 
48-hour work-week in 32 designated 
areas have been issued by the War 
Manpower Commission. With a few ex- 
ceptions, they affect all employers of 
more than eight persons within the 
affected area. Exact boundaries of the 
areas will be determined by regional and 
area WMC directors. 

The longer work-week was ordered 
on a nation-wide basis for the nonfer- 
rous metal mining and lumber indus- 
tries. 

Officials of the commission said that 
plants affected by the order would be 
put on the 48-hour week as fast as jobs 
could be found for the workers who are 
thereby released. 


The changeover may require several 
months, due to the lack of personnel 
in offices of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. 

Fowler V. Harper, deputy WMC chair- 
man, said the order would be applied 
regardless of increased costs that may 
result in any plant or the effect on profits 
and prices. There are other govern- 
ment agencies to take care of these 
problems, he said. 

Nor will any consideration be given 
to union rules of regulation limiting 
hours to less than 48. Overtime agree- 
ments will be upheld, he said. 

Under the WMC regulations, plants in 
the 32 affected areas may follow one 
of three procedures: 

If they can lengthen the work-week 
without releasing amy employes and ab- 
sorb the extra man-hours in increased 
production, they should do so at once. 

If the workers they release as a re- 
sult of lengthening the work-week can 
be absorbed promptly by other employ- 
ers, the regional or area WMC director 
will notify them and they should install 
the new work-week at once. 

If the local WMC director reports 
that workers released because of the 
lengthened work-week cannot be ab- 
sorbed immediately, the employer must 
submit the number of workers affected 
and their occupational classifications to 








WHITE-COLLAR MEN 





WHEN the manpower shortage made maintenance an acute problem for the 
Southern Pacific railroad, an appeal was issued to white-collar workers. Above 
is shown a group of businessmen and students who gave up their Sundays to 
do a rail renewal job near San Jose, Calif. 


“WORKIN’ 


ON THE RAILROAD” 









the WMC, with a schedule of when it is 
proposed to release them. The WMC 
will check this schedule and order the 
lengthening of the work week and the 
release of the workers as other jobs 


are found for them. 


Employers are required to make their 
reports by April 1. 


Steel Industry's Employment, 
Payrolls Increased in January 


Employment in the steel industry in 
January averaged 637,000, compared with 
633,000 in December, according to the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. Total 
steel payrolls established a new peak of 
$129,760,000 in January, as against the 
prior record of $129,368,000 in De- 
cember. 


In January, 1942, the steel industry had 
651,000 employes and disbursed $118,- 
785,000 in payrolls. 

Wage earning employes received an 
average of 110.7 per hour in January, 
compared with 109.4 cents in December 
and 99.2 cents in January of last year. 
Wage earners averaged 39.8 hours per 
week in January, 40.2 hours in Decem- 
ber, and 39.2 hours in January, 1942. 


Challenges War Plants To 
Match Attendance Record 
William S. Jack, president, Jack & 


Heintz Inc., Cleveland, manufacturers of 
airplane starters, automatic pilots, and 
other airplane equipment. issued a chal- 
lenge to war plants throughout the nation 
to match the 100 per cent attendance 
record of his 6000 “associates” during 
the month of February. 

At a banquet for his “associates” in 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Feb. 27, 
Mr. Jack declared that $6250 in War 
Bonds would be distributed to workers 
of war plants of 6000 employes or more 
that could show a similar record. He 
said there were no unathorized absences 
in-any of the firm’s plants in February. 
His only stipulation was that records of 
plants be certified by the management. 

Col. G. H. Moriarity, Wright Field, 
Dayton, O., praised Mr. Jack as “a phil- 
osopher”, rather than a production genius. 
He remarked that he has never seen “such 
spirit and wholeheartedness” as _ that 
which exists in the Jack & Heintz plants. 
Lieut.-Commander Henry Haskell, Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics, Washington, spoke. 


A postwar stabilization fund to insure 
associates of work after the war's end 
has been setup during the past year, Mr. 
Jack said. Out of profits $1,500,000 has 
been set aside and an additional $6,000- 
000, refundable through the provisions 
of the 1942 Revenue Act, will be added. 
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WPB-OPA RULINGS 








PRIORITIES-ALLOCATIONS-PRICES 


Weekly summary of orders and regulations issued by WPB and OPA, supplementary 
to Priorities-Allocations-Prices Guide as published in Section II of STEEL, Dec. 14, 1942 


L ORDERS 
L-49 (Amendment): Beds, Springs and Mat- 
tresses, effective Feb. 23. Specifies that to- 
tal use of iron and steel during base period 
(year ended June 30, 1941) includes only 
steel used in coil, flat and fabric bedsprings 
which were not integral parts of beds or 


flat and fabric bedsprings is limited to 2% 
per cent of amount used in base period 
plus 41/6 per cent of amount used in 
production of box bedsprings. Exempts 
manufacturers of bedspring parts from the 
provisions of the order. 

L-123 (Amendment): Industrial Equipment, 
effective Feb. 27. Removes provision that 
purchase orders for certain repair and main- 
tenance parts of equipment must be ac- 
companied by certificates showing that they 
are exempted from the restrictions. Deletes 
following from List A: industrial fans and 
blowers; industrial pumps, mechanically op- 
erated; industrial hand trucks; passenger or 
freight elevators, inclinators, electrically op- 
erated passenger elevating devices appurte- 
nant to stationary stairways, and power op- 
erated dumbwaiters; electric motors, one 
horsepower and over; motor-generating sets 
% K. W. or one horsepower and over; 
and electric controllers, rated one horse- 
power and over. Adds the following: elec- 
tric motors, rated less than one horsepower 
except motors used in the operation of 
passenger automobiles, trucks, truck trail- 
ers, passenger carriers and off-the-highway 
motor vehicles, as defined in L-158, or in 
the operation of stationary automotive type 


engines. 
L-157 (Amendment): Hand Tools, effective 
Feb. 25. Removes all copper-headed 


tampers and 16 types of picks from steel 
products which may be manufactured. 

L-204 (Amendment): Telephone Sets, effec- 
tive Feb. 27. Exempts following from the 
stop-production order: sets for public pay 
stations, outdoor sets using a minimum of 
critical material, portable and sound pow- 
ered sets used by armed forces and de- 
fense agencies, explision-proof sets in mines. 

L-211 (Amendment): National Emergency 
Steel Products, effective March 2. Permits 
manufacture of 2 point barbed wire in 
two styles and 4 point wire in one style. 
Provides for production of additional style 
of hog and cattle fence. Restricts gal- 
vanizing of wire by limiting use of zinc 
coating to the weights established by fed- 
eral specifications, as outlined in the sched- 
ule. Sets up specifications for structural 
steel shapes, axles, and forgings, mechanical 
steel tubing, and rails and track accessories. 

L-252 (Amendment): Valves, effective March 
2. Provides for specific exemption for cast 
or forged valves manufactured before May 
1, 1943. Changes references to “% molyb- 
denum” to read % per cent molybdenum in 
the appendix. 

L-272: Industrial Instruments, effective Feb. 
25. Sets up specifications for manufacture 
of control valves, liquid level controllers, 
pyrometers and _ resistance thermometers. 
Exempts equipment for ship use, other than 
pleasure craft, and for use in laboratories. 


CMP REGULATIONS 


No. 1 (Amendment), issued Feb. 27. Sets 
forth in detail conditions under which de- 
livery order for Class A and B or other 
products must be refused. 


No. 3 (Amendment), issued Feb. 27. Per- 
mits such persons as dealers, distributors 
and jobbers who receive rated orders from 

their customers bearing allotments num- 
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bers or symbols, to use the allotment num- 
ber or symbol in extending the rating. 

No. 4 (Amendment), issued Feb. 27. Clari- 
fies the conditions in which a distributor 
may fill orders, other than authorized con- 
trolled materials orders, for specified quan- 
tities of steel shapes and forms. 


M ORDERS 


M-9-b (Amendment): Copper, effective March 
1. Prohibits delivery of copper scrap and 
copper base alloy scrap containing 0.1 per 
cent or more beryllium except to persons 
specifically authorized by WPB to receive 
such scrap. 

M-199 (Amendment): Silver, effective Feb. 
25. Restricts use of domestic silver by 
nonessential industry to one-half the amount 
used in 1941, or 1942. Exempts from re- 
strictions small manufacturing firms that 
cannot be converted to war production be- 
cause of limited facilities. Raises prefer- 
ence rating, required for restricted articles 
in List A from A-3 to A-l-a. Adds optical 
appliances, including spectacle frames, to 
list of restricted uses. Permits use of only 
three ounces of silver for the purpose of 
a single repair on any one article. 


M-293: Critical Common Components, effec- 
tive Feb. 26. Formalizes existing schedul- 
ing practices and provides regular proce- 
dures for future contingencies. Provides 
specific regulation covering manufacture 
and distribution of critical components, such 
as valves, pumps, fittings and bearings. 


P ORDERS 


P-19-h (Amendment): Rated Projects, effective 
March 2. Provides that preference ratings 
may be assigned: to tools, machinery or 
equipment which will be located in the 
project and which will be used there in 
the manufacturing or processing of goods, 
or the performance of services; to any ma- 
terial used in connection with the con- 
struction of the project, including hand 
tools, repair parts for construction ma- 
chinery, forms, scaffolding, etc. Exempts 
construction machinery and fuel. Restricts 
builder to the use of only that critical ma- 
terial which is authorized by WPB. 

P-141: Public Sanitation Services, effective 
Feb. 27. Assigns following ratings: AA-1 for 
materials needed to repair facilities in event 
of an actual breakdown; AA-2X for main- 
tenance and repair materials and operating 
supplies; AA-5 for materials required for 
protection against hostile acts (if authorized 
by federal, state agency.) 


U ORDERS 


No. 1: Utilities, effective March 1. Re- 
places order P-46 and ajl amendments and 
supplements thereto, re-enacting most of the 
P-46 provisions Governs flow of mate- 
rials into entire utilities field with excep- 
tion of communications. Requires utilities 
to sell surplus stocks. Authorizes use of 
AA-l rating and a Controlled Materials 
Plan allotment symbol to permit utilities 
to obtain materials for maintenance, repair 
and minor construction. Utilities must 
limit stocks of controlled materials to their 
needs for a 60-day period. 


PRICE REGULATIONS 


No. 10 (Amendment): Pig Iron, effective 
March 8. Establishes prices $2 per ton 
above base prices for pig iron containing 
% to % per cent nickel with $1 a ton 
allowed for each additional 4 per cent. 





No. 315 (Amendment): Lead Arsenate, effec- 
tive March 1. Provides that if a manu- 
facturer’s ceiling price has been increased 
or decreased by the regulation, he shall 
give each distributor or dealer to whom he 
sells a written statement showing the 
change. Statement must be supplied at or 
before the time of the first delivery fol- 
lowing the eftecuve dace of the price changes. 
Th.s statement may be placed on the invoice. 


Aircraft Alloy Steel Section 
Added by War Production Board 


An aircraft Alloy Steel Section has been 
established in the WPB Steel Division 
to help speed deliveries of certain alloy 
items to aircraft plants. 

The new section, headed by Louis E. 
Creighton, formerly vice president, Ro- 
tary Electric Steel Co., Detroit, and for 
many years an operating executive of the 
Union Steel Co., will handle 
problems relating to aircraft alloy steel. 

A study of the aircraft alloy situation 
has just been completed by the Steel Di- 
vision in collaboration with the Aircraft 
Scheduling Unit and metallurgical, pro- 
duction, distribution and _ statistical ex- 


Drawn 


perts from the steel industry. 

Production of alloy steel ingots for 
aircraft and the many other war-time uses 
rose in January to 1,260,000 net tons— 
a new monthly all-time high—and more 
than 300,000 tons above the 1942 aver- 
age monthly output. In 1938, alloy steel 
production averaged only 138,000 tons 
By 1944, the nation’s capacity 
1,400,000 tons 


monthly. 


will be about a month 


Prescribe Packaging Methods 
For Overseas Shipments 


Specifications prescribing proper meth- 


ods for packaging war materials for 
shipments have been made 
WPB Container Co- 


Specifications 


overseas 
available by the 
ordinating Committee 
are designed to insure proper delivery 
of war materials in usable condition, 
with the most efficient utilization of con- 
tainers and of transportation and distri- 
bution facilities 

A booklet, Army-Navy General Speci- 
fications for Packaging and Packing 
for Overseas 


to manufacturers and shippers. 


Shipments, was released 

All shipments of war materials and 
supplies, whether scheduled for imme- 
diate shipment overseas, or for delivery 
to storage and subsequent shipment 
overseas, must comply with the require- 
ments and instructions given in the book- 
let. 

Special care has been taken to pro- 
vide adequate protection against corro- 
sion of machine parts, and against mois- 
ture so that machine parts, assemblies, 
delicate instruments, etc., may be in a 
satisfactory operating condition as soon 
as they are unpacked. 
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Postwar European relief and rehabilitation pro- 
gram receiving widespread attention among national 


and international 


groups. . . Inter-governmental 


agreements would determine cost borne by each 


In the past six issues this spot has 
been devoted to discussions of principal 
details of postwar plans that have been 
drawn under sponsorship of the three 
major planning groups. These are the 
National Resources Planning Board, offi- 
cial government planning body and a 
part of the White House staff, and two 
private groups, the National Planning 
Association, which is composed of repre- 
sentatives of industry, labor, agriculture 
and so on, and the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, which represents 
business and industry only. 

As has been stated, this planning is 
concerned not only with all economic fac- 
tors in our national life but with the 
economy of the world as a whole. All 
planners are agreed that “there must 
be a stable economy in the postwar 
world if we are to avoid future wars”. 


European Aid Outlined 


In December of 1942, the National 
Planning Association issued an important 
pamphlet entitled “Relief for Europe”. 
In sixty pages it sums up progress already 
made, not only in planning to relieve 
and rehabilitate the various European 
countries, but also the extent to which 
these plans already have been imple- 
mented. In the spring of 1942, the 
association conducted a series of meet- 
ings at which many qualified persons 
advanced their ideas on the relief prob- 
lem. The pamphlet is a carefully pre- 
pared digest of these ideas; inasmuch 
as it is too comprehensive to be digested 
here, those interested in the subject of 
postwar planning should read it in de- 
tail. Copies may be obtained from the 
National Planning Association, 800 
Twenty-first street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., at 25 cents each. 


Many manufacturers are due to book 
a vast amount of business, both directly 
and indirectly, from the rehabilitation of 
Europe and other areas of the world. 
Reading the pamphlet will enable them 
to plan more intelligently. This little 
volume makes it clear that Europe, now 
in the midst of a terrible catastrophe, 
will require assistance on a gigantic scale 
in order to recover from it. 

Plans already are being made for a 
comprehensive organization to provide 
assistance to Europe. The Lend-Lease 
Administration, in close co-operation 
with various United States government 
departments and agencies, and with for- 
eign governments, long has been fur- 
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nishing supplies on a vast and increas- 
ing scale to foreign countries. To the 
Inter-Allied Postwar Requirements Bu- 
reau, functioning actively under the 
chairmanship of Sir Frederick Leith- 
Ross, with headquarters in London, has 
been assigned the task of compiling sta- 
tistics on needs of suffering countries. 
A large number of agencies are active 
in the field of relief, such as the Near 
East Foundation, the Jewish Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee, the American Red 
Cross, the American Friends Service 
Committee, and various relief organiza- 








POSTWAR 
PLANNING 


This is the seventh of a series 
of a detailed study of what 
is being thought about and 
accomplished toward mak- 
ing the postwar world a 
place in which the individual 
and industry may flourish. 











tions that are concerned with the plight 
of China, Russia, Belgium, Greece, Po- 
land, Britain and so on. 

In addition, there are some other 
agencies that can be called on for as- 
sistance when it becomes possible for 
them to participate. Just as an example, 
there is still an official international pub- 
lic health organization in Europe, the 
Health Organization of the League of 
Nations at Geneva. There are certain 
special arrangements, now in existence 
or projected, such as the International 
Wheat Agreement by which the United 
States, Argentina, Canada and Aus- 
tralia—the four great surplus wheat pro- 
ducing nations—have assumed responsi- 
bility for feeding the starving free of 
charge. , A host of other activities like- 
wise are associated with the problem of 
providing relief to Europe. 

In the meantime a great deal of 
thought is being given to the problem 








of finding administrators of the relief 
and rehabilitation program. This prob- 
lem looms as of particular importance 
when it is recalled how political con- 
siderations dominated much of the relief 
work after the first world war—thus 
helping to plant the seeds for the pres- 


ent war. Hence, administrators of the 
right type will be needed. Several 
training projects already are under way 
both in this country and in England. The 
United States War Department has es- 
tablished a School of Military Govern- 
ment in Charlottesville, Va., to train 
officers for administering occupied areas; 
the curriculum includes relief adminis- 
tration. 

While the Army’s interest primarily is 
in military government, many of the of- 
ficers so trained should be available 
for civilian administration of relief after 
they have been released from the Army. 
Approximately an analogous course, pri- 
marily for British army officers, also is in 
progress at Cambridge University. In 
addition to these, a 48-week course was 
established by Columbia University last 
August to prepare students for tasks of 
an administrative nature “which Amer- 
icans may be called upon to perform in 
such countries or territories as the Unit- 
ed Nations may liberate or occupy”, in- 
cluding outright government but par- 
ticularly relief and reconstruction work. 


Lehman Appointed Director 


Hence, when former Governor Herbert 
H. Lehman was appointed Director of 
Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation last De- 
cember, at least a beginning had been 
made on the task of organizing to pro- 
vide relief for Europe. President Roose- 
velt recognized the need for centraliz- 
ing this giant enterprise under one re- 
sponsible authority. In fact, it has grown 
to such an extent that Mr. Lehman does 
not expect to require much of an organi- 
zation of his own. He proposes use of 
existing agencies and procurement 
bodies, such as the Lend-Lease Adminis- 
tration, the Treasury Department Pro- 
curement Division, the Department of 
Agriculture Procurement Division and 
others. His job will be that of coordinat- 
ing and directing all the activities in- 
volved and he will report directly to 
President Roosevelt. 

While a real start, therefore, has been 
made on a program of providing relief 
to war-torn Europe as soon as it be- 
comes possible to engage in such activi- 
ties, much still remains to be done be- 
fore policy can be established. Whether 
a good program is evolved depends to a 
large extent on public sentiment in this 
country and on the wishes of Congress. 
It is too early to make any predictions 
at this time; for example, the degree of 
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food scarcity here in coming months will 
be a factor in the determination as to 
how far we can afford to go in feeding 
other peoples. Too, the all-important 
question of inter-governmental coopera- 
tion remains to be resolved. 

Although it is not possible at this time 
to draw an exact blueprint of the kind 
or extent of relief that Europe will re- 
quire, it is known that food require- 
ments will be vast. War has brought 
food deficiencies to practically all of 
Europe, varying in extent and character 
Real starvation long has been reported 
from certain countries, including Greece 
and Poland and the occupied portions 
of Russia. In most other countries there 
already is a serious deficiency of protec- 
tive foods. The situation will become 
worse. as time goes on. The case of 
France may be cited by way of illus- 
tration. 


Rations Cut in France 


In France, according to an Inter-Al- 
lied Information Center release, and ac- 
cording to information developed by the 
American Friends Service Committee, 
the number of calories provided in the 
daily ration for French adults declined 
from 1307 in November, 1940, to 1090 
in September, 1942. This contrasts with 
the findings of nutritional scientists that 
an adult leading a sedentary life needs 
a minimum of not less than around 2500 
calories. 


Of the 1090 calories in the French 
daily ration as of September, 1942, 768 
were in the form of grain products which 


have slight protective value im the form 
in which they are consumed. What the 
average French adult was eating daily 
in September of 1942 included about 
three-quarters of a pound of bad quali- 
ty bread (perhaps 10 slices), a handful 
of dried peas or beans, about the same 
amount of alimentary paste (spaghetti, 
noodles, macaroni, etc.), perhaps two 
teaspoonfuls of sugar, a piece of meat 
not much larger than a silver dollar, 
a small quantity of cheese, a tiny scrap 
of butter or else some vegetable oil, and 
a microscopic amount of ersatz coffee. 
Sometimes potatoes are available, occa- 
sionally fresh fruits and vegetables. Lit- 
erally, this is a starvation diet. 

Equally important, along with food, 
will be health and medical supplies— 
for malnutrition already is taking its 
toll in the form of disease. Dr. Henri 
Bouquet of Paris, according to the New 
York Times of June 2, 1942, estimated 
that mortality in France had risen 18 per 
cent since the outbreak of the war and 
he reported a desperate shortage of 
drugs. The situation of diabetics had 
become disastrous for want of insulin. 
Tuberculosis has become rampant in 
Europe; there were 300 per cent more 
cases in Warsaw in the first half of 
1941 than in the same period of 1940. 
Rickets, bad teeth, and stunted growth 
now are the rule rather than the excep- 
tion among Belgian children. Acute 
avitaminosis has made many children 
tired and unable to think, so that they 
are not profiting from schooling as they 
should. Typhus epidemics have been 





One of the first steps in re-establishing a new order in the world after the war will be 
the feeding of hungry millions in the countries devastated by the Axis. Symbolical 
of America’s part in the task is this American Red Cross relief ship on a mission of 


mercy to France early in the war 








reported from. divers places. Shortage 
of soap is having a bad effect from the 
standpoint of sanitation. 

In addition to all this, Europe is de- 
veloping vast needs for clothing. There 
will be many other equally serious short- 
ages not now clearly foreseen. There- 
fore, those who are studying the relief 
problems are careful about making ex- 
act predictions or setting definite time- 
tables at this stage of the game. 

It is the considered opinion that the 
job to be done in Europe must be one of 
reconstruction; the economic life of the 
recipient nations must be restarted so 
that the relief administration can with- 
draw at an early date without danger 
of a relapse into starvation. The gen- 
eral opinion is that if we supply imme- 
diate needs such as food, medicine, 
seeds, fodder, soap, cattle, and clothing 
—together with the things that for a 
while thereafter will be needed to help 
the various peoples to get back on their 
own feet—that will be sufficient. The 
important thing is to help the peoples 
to get in their first crops. Once they 
are in a position to provide their own 
food and other essentials, they can— 
from then on—automatically work out 
much of their own rehabilitation. 

Relief Program Requires Diplomacy 

In other words, nobody connected 
with the project believes that Uncle 
Sam indefinitely should play Santa Claus 
to Europe—this conviction being based 
on a number of reasons. There is gen- 
eral agreement that we should give the 
needed emergency help—then get out 
of the picture. We should get out be- 
fore the European countries develop a 
feeling of resentment, such as many d:d 
after the last war, through having to ac- 
cept “charity” from abroad. As a mat- 
ter of fact, everybody involved with our 
postwar relief program is thoroughly 
embued with a desire to proceed in such 
a way as to win and hold the friendship 
and confidence of the various European 
peoples. For instance, one of the fea- 
tures of the plan, is that instead of dish- 
ing out our relief ourselves we will call 
on representatives of the peoples in- 
volved to advise with us on the relief 
problem in general and with their ad- 
ministration in particular. Under no c:r- 
cumstances should we allow business 
considerations to influence relief. 

One gets the impression that capital 
goods probably will be involved to some 
extent in reconstructing Europe, par- 
ticularly agricultural tools and machin- 
ery, food processing machinery, textile 
machinery and perhaps certain other 
types of durable goods. This phase 
perhaps would not last long. After 


starving, peoples receiving food, medi- 
cine and other essentials of life can be 
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counted on to rehabilitate their indus- 
tries and business activities primarily 
through their own efforts. Demand from 
Europe for capital goods then should be 
largely the same to which we have been 
accustomed in the past. 

On the other hand, European relief 
should bring about a considerable de- 
mand from other parts of the world for 
capital goods. The program as now 
conceived calls for full participation by 
all surplus producing countries of the 
world. A good example is Argentina 
with her grain and meat surpluses. It 
seems quite reasonable to expect that 
Argentina will call for @ wide variety 
of equipment required to improve and 
expand her production of foodstuffs. It 
seems equally reasonable to expect that 
Argentina will want to invest money in 
improving communications and transpor- 
tation, and that she will need more serv- 
ice facilities such as warehouses. 


Canada, among its various other possi- 
bilities, is considered as a potential 
source of livestock for rehabilitating the 
herds of cattle in Evrope—this for the 
reason that her climate is quite similar 
to that of much of Europe. Africa and 
Brazil are considered as important poten- 
tial suppliers of vegetable oils to the 
Europe of the future. These are but a 
few of the potentialities that producers 
of various types of capital goods should 
start thinking about in connection with 
their place in the postwar world. 


Cost Not Determined 


One of the questions most frequently 
asked regarding postwar relief and re- 
habilitation is: “Who is going to pay the 
bill?” The answer to this question re- 
mains to be determined through inter- 
governmental agreements still to be 
formulated. Those who have thought 
about this subject seriously assume that 
the bill will be paid by all of the sup- 
plying nations in the form of the goods 
they contribute to the common cause. 


A representative analysis of the ideas 
of the majority of thinkers in connection 
with postwar planning may be had by 
quoting from the pamphlet mentioned 
in the opening paragraphs of this d’s- 
cussion, namely, the National Planning 
Association’s publication entitled “Re- 
lief for Europe”. 

“Financing,” declares this pamphlet, 
“is really a secondary problem, if the 
princ’ple is accepted that needs consti- 
tute the primary criteriop. The limit 
of relief and reconstruction aid will then 
be determined by the magnitude of 
available supplies, rather than by how 
much money can be spared. Modern 
experience shows that governments can 
spend astronomical sums of money with- 
out ruining the economy. The impor- 
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tant question is, how does the world 
want to use its physical resources? 


“The experience of the American Re- 
lief Association shows the dangers of al- 
lowing financial considerations to affect 
a relief enterprise. The A.R.A., though 
inspired by the highest motives of disin- 
terested service, was run like a commer- 
cial enterprise. But the nature of the 
task prevented its being a successful 
business enterprise, while the commercial 
policy pursued impaired its efficiency 
as a relief organization, as the following 
brief sketch of A.R.A. methods and their 
results will show. 


“Selling Relief Created Ill-Will” 


“In the first place, American relief 
(after the first World War) was for the 
most part, sold, not given away. About 
82 per cent of the gross value of all re- 
lief to Europe was for cash or credit. 
Over 2 per cent was paid out of profits, 
and the balance, about 16 pér cent, was 
charity, governmental and private. Al- 
most 61 per cent of the gross value was 
on credit, and the sum (over $1,400,000,- 
000) was added to the war debts. As a 
matter of fact, it was never paid back, 
so that in the long run, the program 
turned out to be mainly a gift after all. 
Approximately one-quarter of the total 
was paid for in cash. The policy of sell- 
ing relief made a bad impression and 
created some ill-will. 

“Secondly, prices charged were differ- 
ent in various countries, an extra amount 
being added where the risk was thought 
greater. Risks included revolution and 
confiscation. Countries where risks were 
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PROGRESS of the war program is 
shown graphically in above chart, de- 
picting authorizations and expendi- 
tures. Figures are cumulative since 
June, 1940. Data by WPB 


high were often countries where need 
was greatest, and ability to pay smallest. 
“Thirdly, American relief was partial- 
ly designed to relieve our country of its 
embarrassing agricultural surpluses. De- 
sire to get rid of wheat and pork had 
some effect on the type of relief sent 
over, and a great effect on its price. 
“Lastly, a different financial arrange- 
ment was made for felief to ex-enemy 
countries than to others. During the 
Armistice period (when the bulk of re- 
lief was furnished) ex-enemies paid for 
about nine-tenths of their rel'ef in cash. 
Liberated countries and ex-Allies received 
about nine-tenths of credit. 
This distinction proved unfortunate. Re- 
quiring cash from the exhausted Cen- 


theirs on 


tral powers meant that they were un- 
able to get a proportion of total relief 
commensurate with their need. (The 
differential on account of risk worked 
to the same effect.) In addition, imme- 
diate cash payment for relief contributed 
in large measure to the economic diffi- 
Their 
supply of fore'gn exchange was, there- 
by, depleted, adding to the danger of 
currency depreciation, which finally oc- 
curred with results devastating, not only 
to themselves, but to the whole world. 


culties of the ex-enemy countries. 


New Concept Has Developed 


“The experience of the A.R.A. shows 
like war and 
In the 
future, there must be no attempt to com- 


that relief and ‘business’, 
business-as-usual, do not mix. 
bine them. It seems probable indeed 
that the notion of spéeéffic repayment 
for relief supplies willbe discarded. 
Compensation will be’ ii the form of 
world healing, in which we all have an 
interest. Every natiofv can take part in 
relief, for all have” something to con- 
tribute either in goods or services. All 
these resources should be considered 
as a pool, and the allocation regarded as 
a multilateral, reciprocal lend-lease ar- 
rangement.” 

This statement is just another. reflec- 
tion of the new concept that has been 
developed by our planners in reference 
to money. That is that real wealth is 
constituted: ‘of 


an@'Yhaterials, and ability to produce on 
a large scale and thus satisfy human 


resources in manpower 


needs and desires. The concept is that 


money should be the government-con- 
trolled instrument for implementing the 
economy. 

In next week’s issue this section will 
be devoted to a bibliography of the lit- 
erature that has accumulated on the sub- 
ject of postwar planning. It will en- 
able interested readers to select for fur- 


ther study such publications as cover 


phases of the overall planning program 
with which they are concerned. 
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SCHEDULING 








Code Order Designed To Facilitate 


<Atderly Flow of Materials, Parts 


AS part of its program for breaking 
production bottlenecks, the War Produc- 
tion Board has just issued a general 
scheduling order, M-293, formalizing 
existing scheduling practices and provid- 
ing regular procedures for future contin- 
gencies. 

Similar orders have previously been is- 
sued on specific items as follows: L-100, 
Compressors, April 17, 1942; M-84, 
amended, Agave Fiber, August 5, 1942; 
L-163, Turbo-Blowers, August 7, 1942; 
L-205, Combat Measuring Instruments, 
Oct. 18, 1942; E-l-b, Machine Tools, 
April 30, 1942, and M-50, Jewel Bear- 
ings, as amended Feb. 9, 1943. 

At a press conference recently, Chair- 
man Donald M. Nelson said that orderly 
handling of both raw-materials flow and 
production of critical common com- 
ponents could increase war production 
substantially. The order just issued is 
one of the tools with which this increase 
will be accomplished. 

The order provides specific regulation 
covering manufacture and distribution ot 
critical components—such as valves, 
pumps, fittings, and bearings—the pro- 
duction of which today constitutes the 
bottleneck. 


Evolutionary Step 


An evolutionary step, based on proven 
practices already tried in a number of 
cases, the order was worked out after 
many consultations with scheduling rep- 
resentatives of the Army, Navy, and 
Maritime Commission. It does not rep- 
resent a wholly new device so much as 
a formalization—or “codification”—ol 
steps already tried. 

Procedure outlined in the new order 
ties in closely with procedures under the 
Controlled Materials Plan. CMP pro- 
vides a system for distribution of raw 
materials; the scheduling order sees to it 
that these raw materials, vyhen properly 
distributed, are put into pi oduction and 
processing channels adequate to handle 
them promptly and on time. 

Critical components are broken down 
into three categories, according to scar- 
city and need. Manufacturers of the first 
type, by far the largest, need make only 
regular operation reports to WPB, show- 
ing productive capacity, and orders un- 
filled, received, shipped, cancelled, and 
scheduled for the specific period. 

Manufacturers in the second group, 
Class X, in addition to filing the opera- 
tion. report, will report delivery sched- 
ules for the specified period, and may de- 





liver such components only under the 
schedule as approved by WPB. Such 
deliveries will be made notwithstanding 
preference ratings which other orders may 
bear. 

The third group, Class Y, consisting 
of the most critical of the common com- 
ponents, comprises only seven types of 
objects. 

The components in that classification 
are: 

Machine tools, three types of com- 
pressors, one type of heat exchanger, 
seven types of turbo-blowers and turbo 
exhausts, two types of industrial jewels, 
two types of radio test equipment de- 
signed for military use, and machetes. 
All these, except for machetes and the 
radio test equipment, are already under 
existing scheduling orders. 

Persons seeking to place an order for 
any component in Class Y must first 
receive specific authorization of WPB, 
which may specify the manufacture: 
with whom the order is to be placed. 
Any order so authorized must be accept- 
ed by the manufacturer with whom it 
is placed, provided regular price and 
terms are met. Once having been given 
such an order, the manufacturer will 
make delivery in accordance with sched- 
ule, regardless of preference rating on 
other orders. 

When extremely urgent problems, 
arise, the WPB may, as in previous cases, 
take additional measures to increase pro- 
duction. Under these it may direct re- 
turn or cancellation of any order for 
critical components on the books of a 
manufacturer, direct changes in deliv- 
ery or production schedule of a manu- 
facturer, allocate an order from one 
manufacturer to another. It may re- 
voke any authorization to place an or- 
der, and it may “take such other action 
as it deems necessary, with respect to 
the placing of orders for, or the produc- 
tion or delivery of, critical common com- 
ponents.” 

It is possible for a specific program 
to be given an adequate allotment of 
raw material—say, steel. However, since 
some of this steel goes into valves, and 
since fabricating facilities for valves are 
not being used to best advantage, the 
same program may be and often is held 
up, not because of lack of raw mate- 
rial, but because of ineffectively applied 
facilities to produce the component part 
—in this case, valves. 


Therefore the WPB must have ade- 
It must 


quate controls at both points. 





allot adequate materials to go into the 
end product, and it must make sure, 
through scheduling, that the components 
are produced. This is why CMP and 
scheduling controls must go hand in 
hand. Experience with specific sched- 
uling orders in the past has shown good 
scheduling to be the most efficient way 
to “break bottlenecks” and get produc- 


tion back into an even flow. 


OWU Requires Utilities 
To Sell Surplus Stocks 


Office of War Utilities, created by 
WPB to administer war activities of 
electric, gas, water, steam, and com- 
munications utilities, has issued its first 
basic order, 

The order, U-1, replaces the former 
P-46 and all amendments and supple- 
ments thereto, re-enacting most of the P- 
46 provisions. It governs the flow of 
materials into the entire utilities field, 
with the exception of communications, 
and is the first industry order to be inte- 
grated with the CMP. 

An important group of provisions with- 
in the order, designed to effect shar:ng of 
material and equipment in utility inven- 
tories, requires utilities to sell surplus 
stocks as a condition for continuing to 
receive priorities assistance. These provi- 
sions are linked with the creation of re- 
gional surplus stock offices, _to 
be in operation throughout the United 
States this month, through which utili- 
ties will carry on the redistribution of 
their surplus materials and equipment. 

The order authorizes the use of a 
higher rating, AA-1, and a Controlled 
Materials Plan allotment symbol, to per- 
mit utilities to obtain materials for 
maintenance, repair and minor construc- 
tion. The order also, for the first time, 
brings under inventory regulation stocks 
of controlled material held by utilities for 
use in construction. It requires utilities 
to limit such holdings to their needs for 
the ensuing 60 days. 

A sharp. reduction in the inventory 
which may be held for maintenance and 
repair after March 31, 1943, is made 
in the new order. 

Although communications is now a 
part of the Office of War Utilities, the 
télephone and telegraph industry will 
continue to operate for the present under 
maintenance orders P-130 and P-132. 

A new Zzinc-coated steel penny, which 
will conserve 4600 tons of copper, was 
placed into circulation last week by the 
Treasury Department in limited num- 
bers. The new coin, designed like the 
present Lincoln penny, has the shiny ap- 
pearance of a nickel.’ As current penny 
stocks dwindle, the new coin will be cir- 


culated. 
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PD-1A Applications To Be Filed 


With WPB’s Branch Offices 


A PLAN to shorten considerably the 
time required by WPB to process PD-1A 
applications started to take effect last 
week in the most important step toward 
decentralization attempted by that 
agency. 

When the plan becomes fully effective, 
it is expected that most PD-1A forms will 
be processed and back in the applicant's 
hands within 12 to 48 hours instead of 
the week or more now required to clear 
through Washington. 

PD-1A, sometimes referred to as the 
“catch-all” form, is an application for a 
preference rating—generally to purchase 
capital equipment—when no other form 
has been specified. 

Hereafter, all PD-1A forms are 
to be filed with the district WPB offices. 
Until March 15, district offices will for- 
ward them to Washington for processing. 
After that date, however, WPB region- 
al offices will handle the processing of 
applications involving $100 and less, and 
after April 15 the regional offices will 
process applications calling for amounts 


up to $500. Requests involving larger 
amounts will be forwarded by the dis- 
trict offices to Washington. 

Form PD-1A has been revised on the 
basis of suggestions from industry rep- 
resentatives and the Industry Divisions 
of WPB. Copies of the revised form 
are available in WPB field offices. 

Major revisions: (1) Change from a 
column-type form, with accompanying 
instruction sheet, to a block-type ques- 
tion and answer form designed to facili- 
tate application and to reduce to a min- 
imum special requests for additional in- 
formation; (2) incorporation of the clear- 
ance form used in processing the appli- 
cation to speed handling; and (3) addi- 
tion of some questions not previously 
asked, to eliminate need for supple- 
mental forms. 

In order to allow time for full distri- 
bution of the revised form, WPB will 
continue to process applications filed on 
the old form until April 1. . 

Recently WPB has received about 35,- 
000 PD-1A forms weekly, 57 per cent 





PROMISE PRODUCTION GOALS WILL 


BE ATTAINED 



























CONFIDENCE in the country’s ability to meet 1943 production quotas was ex- 
pressed by WPB Chairman Donald M. Nelson and Charles E. Wilson, right, 
executive vice chairman, at a Washington press conference. Mr. Nelson said 
the equipping and maintenance of an armed force of 11,000,000 by the end 
of this year will be possible without reaching “Bedrock” civilian economy. NEA 
photo 
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of which involve $100 or less and 83 per 
cent of which call for $500 or less of 
material or equipment. 
fer will 


Since this trans- 
relieve Washington of con- 
siderable of this load, processing of the 
larger applications also will be speeded 
up, it is expected. 

Purpose of requiring all applications 
to be filed originally with the nearest 
district office before they are transmitted 
to the regional office or to Washington is 
to permit their being “screened”. This 
will insure they are properly filled out 
and if not that there will be little delay 
in obtaining the required information 
from the applicant 


Another move to give WPB field of- 
fices more responsibility in handling prior- 
ity matters is in the construction field 
Beginning March 8, applications for con 
struction authorization involving $10,000 
and less are to be filed with district of- 
fices, where they will be “screened” and 
forwarded to regional offices for process- 
ing. Regardless of the size of the work, 
however, the following types will be 
handled in Washington rather than in 
the field: 


off farm facilities, hospitals, and projects 


Industrial, utilities, mining, 
financed in whole or in part with feder- 


al funds. 

This trend toward decentralization is 
expected to continue No additional 
moves have been authorized, but con 
sideration is being given to the handling 
by field offices of 


from orders and 


appeals for relief 
regulations and = the 
processing of PD-1X forms 


War Department Asks More 
Intensive Use of Subcontracting 


War Department has asked all its sup- 
ply branches to speed up production of 
munitions and other vital combat mate- 
rials through greater spread ot subcon 
tracts It them to 
branch and local offices throughout the 


directed instruct 
country to urge prime contractors to 
restudy their facilities in the light of in- 
creased demand and, where advanta- 
geous, assign part of the work to out- 
side plants. 

“Although some of the services are co- 
operating fully in aiding and encouraging 
prime contractors to carry subcontracting 
into effort,” the War Department order 
declared, “there is evidence that some 
of the local or regional offices appear to 
be reluctant to push this. 


“Production can be increased more 
rapidly through subcontracting than 
through waiting for new machine tools 
and equipment. There is a large avail- 
able industrial capacity on critical ma- 
chine tools and other equipment. This 
has affected not only prime contractors, 


but many manufacturers supplying them.” 
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New CMP Procedures Established 


In Amendments to Regulations 


IMPORTANT changes in Controlled 
Materials Plan Regulations, establishing 
procedures for contingencies not previous- 
ly covered, are effected by amendments 
to CMP Regulations Nos. 1, 3 and 4. 

Of most interest to manufacturers is 
the revisions of paragraph (p) of CMP 
Regulation No. 1, which now sets forth 
in detail the conditions in which deliv- 
ery orders for Class A and B or other 
products must be refused. 

Effective at once, no manufacturer may 
accept an allotment for the manufacture 
of a Class A product, regardless of the 
accompanying preference rating, if he 
does not expect to be able to fulfill the 
related authorized production schedule. 
Additionally, if he has accepted an al- 
lotment and an authorized production 
schedule for a Class A product, he may 
not accept any other delivery order, ex- 
cept one rated AAA, if its filling would 
interfere with the completion of the 
previously accepted schedule. 


Certification Simplified 


A manufacturer turning out Class B 
products to fill unrated or low-rated or- 
ders must accept higher rated orders, 
as provided in Priorities Regulation No. 
1, unless he is also making a Class A 
product on an authorized production 
schedule. In the latter case, he will be 
guided by the provisions of the para- 
graph above. 

Another change in CMP Regulation 
No. 1 gives effect to the recently an- 
nounced discontinuance of Form CMP-6. 
That form was originally prescribed for 
use in placing authorized controlled ma- 
terial orders with a producer of con- 
trolled materials. In place of CMP-6, 
the regulation now prevides a form of 
certification which may be placed on the 
purchase order. This will result in sub- 
stantial savings of paper work on the 
part of those operating under CMP. 

CMP Regulation No. 3 is amended to 
permit such persons as dealers, distribu- 
tors and jobbers, who receive rated or- 
ders from their customers bearing allot- 
ment numbers or symbols, to use the al- 
lotment number or symbol in extending 
the rating. Previously they were allowed 
to extend only the preference ratings 
without allotment numbers. However, 


allotment numbers used in connection 
with the extension of preference ratings 
do not constitute an allotment and there- 
fore may not be used to obtain controlled 
materials. 

Production material, as redefined in 
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the new version of Regulation No. 3, 
now includes items purchased by a man- 
ufacturer for resale to round out his line, 
if these items do not amount to more than 
10 per cent of his total sales. 

This regulation also now permits a 
manufacturer who has received a rating 
with an authorized production schedule 
to apply to deliveries to be made to him 
during the second quarter of this year 
any rating previously received which he 
is authorized to use, despite the provi- 
sions of Priorities Regulation No. 12 re- 
garding the compulsory extension of 
downward re-ratings. In authorizing 
production schedules for secondary con- 
sumers of controlled materials to whom 
he had already extended a rating pre- 
viously received by him, such a manu- 
facturer may extend the appropriate al- 
lotment number for use with the earlier 
rating. This provision will prevent to a 
large degree disturbances to existing pro- 
duction schedules which might otherwise 
occur. 

Changes in CMP Regulation No. 4 
clarify the conditions in which a dis- 
tributor may fill orders, other than au- 
thorized controlled materials orders, for 
specified quantities of steel shapes and 
forms. 


Moise Resigns as Head of 
War Materials Inc. 


B. C. Moise, retired vice president of 
National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, last 
week announced his resignation as presi- 
dent of War Materials Inc., government 
agency entrusted with the recovery of 
high-cost scrap. 

The announcement came after a week 
of reverberations following a press con- 
ference at which Mr. Moise outlined 
what he termed the complete failure of 
the agency to accomplish the job for 
which it was organized. Mr. Moise 
blamed the War Production Board for 
“choking” WMI's activities to such an 
extent that only 8522 tons of the 5,000,- 
000 tons of scrap for which it had been 
commissioned had been recovered. 

Maintenance of the organization for 
such a small recovery of scrap, accord- 
ing to Mr. Moise, was a clear waste of 
the taxpayers’ money. He served notice 
on the WPB that activities of the WMI 
would come to an abrupt halt unless 
some change were made, and indicated 
he would resign rather than continue 
as in the past. 

C. W. Nichols, vice president, Metals 












Reserve Co., then asked for Mr. Moise’s 
resignation, which Mr. Moise forwarded 
immediately to Charles B. Henderson, 
MRC president. 


Petroleum Industry Finds 
Large Crude Oil Reserve 


Total known underground reserves in- 
creased to 20,082,793,000 as of Dec. 31, 
1942. Reserves on Jan. 1, 1942, totaled 
19,589,296,000 barrels. The estimates 
include only reserves known or blocked 
out in proved fields, and recoverable by 
present production methods. 

Most of the new oil was added through 
upward revisions of reserves in fields 
found prior to 1942. The institute re- 
ports that further development of these 
older fields revealed a net addition of 
1,618,925,000 barrels. Estimates of re- 
serves do not reflect the availability or 
the rate at which the reserves can be pro- 
duced, the committee declared. 


Brazil Supplies U. S. with 
Industrial Diamonds 


Extension of the Brazilian highway 
system and greatly increased prices for 
industrial diamonds are expected to en- 
courage exploration and development of 
new diamond mines in that country, 
now a major source of imports by the 
United States. 

The United States is overwhelmingly 
the world’s largest consumer of industrial 
diamonds and is almost 100 per cent de- 
pendent on imports. In 1940, 3,908,071 
carats were imported by this country at 
a cost of $11,026,563. 

Metals Reserve Co. has agreed to buy 
a maximum of 300,000 carats annually 
from Brazil for the next two years, and 
the increased demand for the gems in 
war industries may require purchases 
at the maximum figures. 

Brazil is unique among the countries 
of the Western Hemisphere for its de- 
posits of the stones. Principal output of 
the Brazilian mines are carbonados (black 
diamonds) noted for their particular hard- 
ness. 

Mexico, Venezuela and British Guiana 
also are producers but their output is 
relatively insignificant. 


Expansion of copper output at Cana- 
nea, Mexico, will represent an estimated 
investment of approximately $12,000,000, 
United States currency, and the employ- 
ment of about 1500 additional laborers, 
according to a report to the Department 
of Commerce. Railroads will be used to 
transport surplus concentrates which the 
Cananea smelter is unable to handle. 
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Combined Board May Aid Control of 
Postwar Distribution Problems 


COMBINED Raw Materials Board, 
created a year ago by President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill may 
provide part of the foundation for set- 
tlement of the world-wide scramble for 
raw materials that is bound to occur after 
the war ends, according to William L. 
Batt, WPB vice chairman. 

Operations of the board in the past 
year, Mr. Batt said, aided immeasurably 
in “bringing order out of what might 
have been chaos” on the raw materials 
front. 


The raw materials problem, serious as 
it is during the war, can become greater 
in the postwar period, and such com- 
bined approach as the board provides 
may be able to play a substantial part 
in its solution, Mr. Batt predicted. 

“There will be a greater confusion of 
demand when the war is over,” he said. 

“At the present time, we are con- 
fronted with only a limited number of 
purchasers of raw materials and there is 
a limited shipping capacity to carry what 
is available. When the war ends, there 


will be a scramble by all nations for 
available supplies in order to restore 
their economies to a peace-time basis 
as speedily as poss:ble. 

“Experience after the first World 
War has shown that such a scramble can 
result in complete demoralization of 
supply, price, and other factors in a 
peacetime economy. It is impossible 
to see how such a situation can be met 
unless through some form of combined 
machinery. Existence of the Combined 
Raw Materials Board might contribute 
substantially to the solution of this im- 
portant postwar problem. 


Reports “Very Real Progress” 


Reviewing the 1942 operations, the 
board reported that “very real progress” 
has been made by the United States, 
Great Britain and others of the United 
Nations towards a “planned and expedi- 
tious utilization of the combined raw 
materials resources in the prosecution of 
the war.” 


Without combined machinery, the re- 


port said, attempts to settle joint prob- 
lems of supply, distribution and use of 
critical raw materials “would inevitably 
have been surrounded with difficulties 
and obstacles involving delay, uncertainty 
and dissatisfaction.” 

Commenting on the board's activities 
during the past year, Mr. Batt said: 

“The first 12 months of operations re- 
sulted in stabilization of the raw mate- 
rials situation. It was recognized that, 
with the enemy in possession of many 
sources of vitally needed materials and 
constantly threatening others, no one of 
the United Nations could win the raw 
materials battle alone. Together, we 
have made great strides toward winning 
it. 

“As a result of the board's activities, 
world traffic in raw materials among the 
United Nations now flows in orderly 
fashion. The board provides a meet- 
ing ground where all can go and get a 
decision—a decision that will be accept- 
ed and implemented. 

“The board, after careful studies, has 
made recommendations covering about 
80 strategic materials, including nickel, 
copper, tin, lead, zinc, rubber, manga- 
nese, tungsten, cobalt, chromite, and 
others vital to the successful prosecution 
of the war. In addition, consideration 


based on less detailed working surveys 





STEEL TREAD GIVES 


“BITE” 


TO AIRCRAFT TIRES 


SKID-FREE landings and takeoffs on icy airport runways and in arctic regions are made possible by new tires in which steel 

coils are imbedded in the rubber tread. The tires are being produced “in considerable numbers” for the armed services 

by Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, and the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron. The Goodyear product is shown at left, while 
Robert H. Judson, Goodrich technician, displays his company’s tire at right 
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has deen given to a wide range of mate- 
rials, mainly in connection with specific 
problems that have arisen in respect to 
them. Some of the materials covered in 
this manner were aluminum, cadmium, 
iron ore, long staple cotton, jute, glycer- 
ine, bristles, and quartz crystals.” 

The board, which was charged with 
responsibility for planning and integrat- 
ing the raw materials program of the 
United States and Great Britain, and for 
collaborating with the other United Na- 
tions to make certain that their raw ma- 
terials resources were most effectively 
deployed to assist the common cause, 
exercised its function during the past 
year in three principal ways: 

l. Agreement was reached among 
the governments concerned to regulate 
supply, distribution and use of the ma- 
jor strategic materials—tin, rubber, tung- 
sten, etc.—so that each country would 
be put in a position to make its maxi- 
mum contribution to the production side 
of the war program. This common ac- 
tion was based on an assured allocation 
of raw materials to each country in pro- 
portion to demonstrated needs and avail- 
able supplies, common restrictive meas- 
ures, and interchange of technical infor- 
mation and. experience. 

2. Co-operative purchasing and sup- 
ply arrangements were worked out be- 
tween the United States and Great Brit- 
ain to prevent a scramble for so-called 
secondary balata, 
balsa wood, shellac, kapak, etc., which 
have been affected by expanded re- 
quirements not arising in peacetime, or 
the supplies of which have been cur- 
tailed by loss of normal sources. 

8. Day by day discussions have been 
held concerning problems arising either 
in the United States or Great Britain, 
an? information and evidence have been 
assembled to form a basis for solution 
of these problems. 


materials, such as 


Certification Standardized 
In Controlled Materials Plan 


Another step in the series of simplifi- 
cations of Controlled Materials Plan pro- 
cedures has been announced. A forth. 
coming regulation, CMP Regulation No. 
7, will provide a single standard form of 
certification which may be placed on 
any delivery order, in lieu of one or 
more of the other forms now required 
for use in varying circumstances by CMP 
Regulations 3, 4 and 5. The earlier forms, 
however, may still be used in the ap- 
propriate circumstances if a controlled 
materials purchaser so chooses. 


CMP Regulation No. 7 will provide 
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that any delivery order under the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan may be validated 
by endorsing it, or accompanying the 
order with a certificate, in substantially 
the following form, signed manually or 
with a facsimile signature as provided in 
Priorities Regulation No. 7: 

“The undersigned purchaser certifies, 
subject to the penalties of Section 35 (A) 
of the United States Criminal Code, to 
the seller and to the War Production 
Board, that, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, the undersigned is authorized 
under applicable War Production Board 
regulations or orders to place this deliv- 
ery order, to receive the item (s) ordered 
for the purpose for which ordered, and 
to use any preference rating or allotment 
number or symbol which the under- 
signed has placed on this order.” 

If an applicable CMP regulation re- 
quires that an allotment number or syim- 





TEST WOODEN KEGS 


MANY business opportunities are open 
to manufacturers in processing and 
packaging food for shipment abroad. 


For. example, authorities say the 
merest start has been made in dehy- 
dration of meat. The illustration re- 
lates to one small “angle” of packag- 
ing—a test to determine whether 
wooden kegs can be substituted for 
metal containers for packing butteroil 
under vacuum. Butteroil stays fresh 
for a long time without refrigeration 
when in tin cans or metal drums. Will 
it keep equally well in wood? Photo 
courtesy United States Department of 
Agriculture 





bol, preference rating or other identifi- 
cation be included in a certification, it 
must be placed on the delivery order if 
the form above is used. 

Use of this standard form by those 
who wish to take advantage of it will 
obviate the necessity, which will other- 
wise arise in many cases, of placing 
several different certifications on a sin- 
gle order. 


More Construction Items 
May Receive Priority Aid 


Types of materials which in future 
construction projects may be assigned 
preference ratings have been substan- 
tially broadened by WPB. 

Under a new order preference ratings 
may be assigned not only to construc 
tion material but also to tools, machin- 
ery or equipment which will be located 
in the project and which will be used 
there in the manufacturing or processing 
of goods or the performance of services 
Ratings may also be assigned to any 
material which will be used in connec- 
tion with the construction of the project, 
including hand tools, repair parts for 
construction machinery, forms, scaffold- 
ing, etc. 

Construction machinery and fuel are 
not included. 

WPB will continue to assign prefer 
ence ratings to all commodities, equip- 
ment, and accessories which are to be 
physically incorporated into the proj- 
ect. 

The new order, P-19-h, also restricts 
the builder to the use of only that criti- 
cal material which is authorized by 
WPB. Critical material in excess of al- 
lowances may not be used, regardless 
of whether taken from stock, or made 
available by gift or loan. 

This project rating order also enables 
an applicant to acquire all needed ma- 
terials on one application. Only in the 
case of exceptions will the applicant 
have to file additional papers. 


Beryllium Advisory 
Committee Appointed 


WPB has announced establishment 
of a Beryllium Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee with M. H. Billings as govern- 
ment presiding officer. Members: Wil- 
bur B. Driver, Wilbur B. Driver Co.., 
Newark, N. J.; Andrew Gahagan, 
Beryllium Corp. of Pennsylvania, Read- 
ing, Pa.; H. L. Randall, Riverside Met- 
al Co., Riverside, N. J.; C. B. Sawyer, 
Brush Beryllium Co., Cleveland; Elton 
S. Wayland, American Brass Co., 
Waterbury, Conn.; and R. E. Windeck- 
er, Clifton Products Co., Painesville, O. 
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NEW FACILITIES 





Defense Plant Corp. Authorizes 


War Plant Expansions, Equipment 


DEFENSE Plant Corp. last week au- 
thorized additional new war plant facili- 
ties, expansions and equipment pur- 
chases. DPC will retain title to the fa- 
cilities which will be operated by the 
contractors, Authorizations were granted 
to: 

Kalunite Inc., Salt. Lake City, Utah, 
to provide additional facilities in Utah 
at a cost of approximately $990,000 re- 
sulting in an overall commitment of 
approximately $4,500,000. 


Detroit Broach Co. Inc., Detroit, to 
provide additional machinery in a plant 
in Michigan at a cost of approximately 
$37,000, resulting in an overall commit- 
ment of approximately $260,000. 

Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif., to provide additional facili- 
ties at a plant in California at a cost of 
approximately $3,890,000 resulting in an 


overall commitment of approximately 
$6,135,000. 
Rohr Aircraft Corp., Chula Vista, 


Calif., to provide additional facilities in 
California at a cost of approximately 
$640,000, resulting in an overall com- 
mitment of approximately $2,500,000. 

General Electric X-Ray Corp., Chi- 
cago, to provide equipment for a plant in 
Illinois at a cost of approximately $68,- 
000. 

Se-Ling Hosiery Mills Inc., Nash- 


ville, Tenn., to provide additional equip- 
ment for a plant in Tennessee at a cost 
of approximately $20,000 resulting in 
an overall commitment of approximately 


$85,000. 


Weston Electrical Instrument Corp.., 
Newark, N. J., to provide additional 
plant facilities in New Jersey at a cost 
of approximately $690,000 resulting in 


an overall commitment of approximately ~ 


$1,850,000. 


E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., to provide equipment in 
a plant in New Jersey at a cost of ap- 
proximately $75,000. 

National Carbide Corp., New York, to 
provide plant facilities in Kentucky at a 
cost of approximately $280,000. 

Standard Oil Co. of California, San 
Francisco, to provide plant facilities in 
California at a cost of approximately 
$6,200,000. 

Clifford Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass., to 
provide additional facilities in a plant 
in Massachusetts at a cost of approxi- 
mately $275,000, resulting in an overall 
commitment of approximately $1,535,- 
000, 

Aerojet Engineering Corp., Pasadena, 
Calif., to provide plant facilities in Calli- 
fornia at a cost of approx'mately $150,- 
000. 


Upper Columbia Logging Co., Hood 





River, Oreg., to provide equipment for 
operations in Washington and Oregon at 
a cost of approximately $100,000. 

Ba‘scock & Wilcox Tube Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa., to provide additional equip- 
ment for a plant in Pennsylvania at a 
cost of approximately $35,000, result- 
ing in an overall commitment of approxi- 
mately $960,000. 

Dow Magnesium Co., Midland, Mich., 
to provide additional plant facilities in 
Texas at a cost of approximately $335,- 
000 resulting in an overall commitment 
$62,000,000. 
Corp., 


of approximately 
Fairchild 


N. Y., to provide additional equipment 


Aviation Jamaica, 
for a plant in New York at a cost of 
approximately $65,000, resulting in an 
overall commitment of $450,000. 


Projects Costing $1,304,055,747 
Halted by WPB Since Oct. 23 


Construction projects having a_ total 
cost of $4,161,181 were stopped during 
the week ended Feb. 19 by WPB. 

Projects were halted throuch the revo- 
cation of preference ratings in conform- 
ance with the policy of curtailing con- 
struction not directly related to the war 
effort. 

This brings to $1,304,055,747, the 
total cost of all projects which 
been halted since Oct. 23, 1942. 

Cost of projects stopped during the 
period Feb. 13 to Feb. 19, follows: 
Total Cost 
$1.500,000 
2,552,152 

93,774 

15.255 


have 


Project 
Petroleum 
Highwavs 
Shipbuilding 
Communications 


rOTAL $4,161,181 





CANADA.... 


War Production Facilities cat 
Peak; No Beer, No Bonds 


TORONTO, ONT. 

STEEL mills are operating at capacity 
following the sharp curtailment during 
the strike in January. The threat of a 
walkout by employes of Algoma Steel 
Corp. Ltd., and Dominion Steel & Coal 
Corp. Ltd., set for Feb. 25, has been 
held in abeyance, pending developments 
before the National War Labor Board. 
When the strikers returned to work it 
was under provision they would go out 
again Feb. 25 if their full demands 
were not met in the meantime. The 
strike was called for a basic wage of 55 
cents per hour and a cost-of-living bonus. 
The wage rate has been granted but the 
bonus still is under consideration. 

C. D. Howe, minister of munitions and 
supply, has announced that operations 
will be resumed at Dominion Steel & 
Coal Corp.’s Ltd., Wabana, Newfound- 
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land, iron ore mines when navigation 


opens. The government will supply 
ships to move the ore to blast furnaces 
at Sydney, N. S. 

Dominion Steel & Coal Corp. Ltd. has 
acquired control of Canadian Tube & 
Steel Products Ltd., Montreal. This 
company has a modern plant, including 
electric furnaces, and 
wrought pipe, copper-bearing stee! pipe, 
bolts, nuts, rivets, spikes, couplings, bars, 
wire rods and other products. About 
15 years ago the Dominion Corp. took 
over the Peck rolling mill at Montreal, 
which has been operated as a subsidiary 
It is understood these 


specializes in 


on wire products. 
two plants will be operated as a unit. 

Several years ago this company ac- 
quired the plant of the Canadian Steel 
Corp. at Ojibway, Ont., and the Cana- 
dian Bridge Co. at Walkerville, Ont., both 
formerly owned by the United States 
Stee] Corp., and has been operating them 
as subsidiaries. It also controls the 
Graham Nail & Wire Products Ltd., 
Toronto. 


Power Rights Exchange Bill has been 
approved by the legislatures of Ontario 
and Quebec, which will enable the two 
provinces to proceed with hydroelectric 
power developments with total rated ca- 
pacity of 4,500,000 horsepower. For the 
immediate future proposed development 
will be 850,650 horsepower, 428,390 for 
Ontario and 422,260 for Quebee. 

New government beer and liquor reg- 
ulations, which have resulted in a short- 
age of beer, practically shutting out war 
workers from obtaining supplies, have 
created a problem in some plants. Ac- 
cording to reports a number of workers 
walked off their jobs at a government 
construction project to get beer and at a 
plant about 100 employes 
stopped work in the middle of a shift 
for the same reason. They 
they were unable to get a drink when 
they ended their shift and had decided 
to get it when the supply was available. 
Shop _ bulletin 
reading: “No beer, no bonds” and “No 


Toronto 
contended 
boards contain notices 


beer, no shells.” 
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As long as we need fighting planes, these 


Mult-Au-Matics will work hard at their 


present job. Their swift work is speeding 


the day of victory. 


But once the war is won, these versatile 
machines can be quickly re- 
tooled for one or more of 
thousands of peacetime tasks. 
The experience of many plants 
is on record to show that the 
Mult-Au-Matic method effects 
economies on runs of even as 


few as 200 parts. 


Rough and finish machining of 
reduction gears which are Nitral- 
loy Steel forgings on a battery of 
Bullard Type “D”’ Mult-Au-Matics 
in an aeronautical plant. The 7 
working stations, with indepen- 
dent speeds and feeds make pos- 
sible all the work on these gears 
with but two chuckings. 
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Ogre of labor shortage is overplayed, except 
in civilian services. . . Better deliveries on machine 
tools. . . Building engines for Higgins. . . More 


welding on tank destroyer 


DETROIT 

STRAIGHT-THINKING is scarce on 
the real situation here with regard to 
labor supply and labor shortage in war 
production plants. Through the haze 
of conflicting opinions and statements, 
however, the following points seem clear 
enough to any impartial observer: 

1. At the moment there is no critical 
shortage in labor supply. Most plants 
are still interviewing hundreds daily at 
their employment gates. Managements 
are not concerned over labor shortages, 
with the possible exception of the Ford 
Willow Run plant. 

2. There is a definite and increasing- 
ly serious labor supply problem in the 
complete range of civilian services, be- 
cause of the drainage from these estab- 
lishments resulting from the draft and 
war plants. The problem is crucial, be- 
cause admittedly some semblance of 
normal civilian services must be main- 
tained if for no other reason than to 
support the war effort. 

3. Union leaders do not believe there 
is a shortage of labor for war plants, and 
can see none in the months ahead. They 
charge there is widespread “hoarding” 
of labor by plant managements, and they 
believe immediate steps to correct this 
condition should be taken. The first 
means they suggest always is the organ- 
ization of labor-management commit- 
tees. 

4. A critical situation exists in re- 
gard to supervisory personnel, even in 
war plants, which may in turn partly 
explain labor hoarding if there actually 
is such a thing being practiced. Upgrad- 
ing of men to supervisory ranks is diffi- 
cult because of the lack of sufficient 
number and also because many workmen 
“on the line” are making more money 
than their foremen and are not inclined 
to accept promotion if it does not mean 
more money. 


Union Charges Labor Hoarding 


It may be of interest to analyze briefly 
some of the thinking of union labor lead- 
ers in this area, and what follows can be 
taken as coming from the highest sources. 

Union leaders are vehement in their 
charges on the score of labor hoarding 
and cite actual examples to prove it. 
One particular case involves a young 
girl recently hired in a war plant who, 
after several weeks on the job, com- 
plained to the unien that she was quit- 
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ting because she had nothing to do and 
her foreman was admonishing her for 
not keeping busy. She was advised by 
a union official to pick up a bar of steel 
and hammer it when the foreman was 
near and thus avoid his ire. So far, it 
is related, she has been pounding this 
bar of steel for three months and still 
has no definitely assigned work. 

When a union spokesman was asked 
why this girl did not take her complaint 
direct to the foreman instead of to the 
union, the reply was to the effect that 
she did this and was told by the fore- 
man to “look busy” when he was around 
even though she might have no specific 
task to do; the inference of course be- 
ing that the plant management was 
simply hoarding labor against the day 
when increased production schedules 
might permit full utilization of labor ca- 
pacity. 


Suggestion Box Plan Attacked 


Union leaders regard the suggestion- 
box plan, now in operation widely in 
war production plants, as a “lousy, pater- 
nalistic and impersonal system,” to use 
actual quotes, and they point out, with 
perhaps some logic, that a $25 war bond 
and a merit button are small rewards 
for men who have contributed ideas 
which may result in actual savings in 
production costs running into thousands 
of dollars a year. A specific case is 
mentioned of a Detroit workman who 
perfected an idea which resulted in a 
$28,000 annual cost saving for his com- 
pany, and his reward was a $50 war 
bond. 

It is doubtless true that in the current 
flood of ideas which workmen are sub- 
mitting to their managements are many 
which merit more attractive cash awards, 
but it must be remembered that many 
of these ideas are natural outgrowths of 
the sudden acceleration of war produc- 
tion which plant managements have 
hardly had time to digest, and are not 
altogether the result of intensive think- 
ing on the part of the workmen. And 
further, there is the matter of the basic 
conception of a factory job: When a 
man goes to work for an employer his 
brain as well as his hands are hired, and 
his contributions to more efficient’ pro- 
duction are not necessarily eligible for 
extra compensation. It is all a part of 
the job. There are thousands of engi- 


neers, designers, layout men, metallur- 
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gists and others who are contributing 
ideas every day of their lives to better 
production, and they do not have to have 
a cash award for every worthwhile sug- 
gestion. 

There is widespread belief that unions 
are unalterably opposed to any form of 
incentive system of wage payment. This 
is not altogether true. They are opposed 
to incentive systems as they once were 
practiced in Detroit. That is why union 
contracts signed by the motor companies 
place nearly all wages on a straight hour- 
ly basis. However, at the moment, union 
leaders say they are willing to negotiate 
incentive systems, in fact now have them 
in some agreements with smaller plants. 
There are other things they want be- 
fore incentive systems, though, particu- 
larly in the large plants. One of these 
is the labor-management committee; an- 
other is some form of guaranteed mini- 
mum weekly wage. 

Unionists make no bones about the 
fact that they are working to knock the 
“Little Steel” wage formula higher than 
a kite, as mentioned here last week. 
They fear, however, that the scrapping 
of this formula will, in the end, be ac- 
complished by John L. Lewis and‘ his 
mineworkers, with the result that the 
anti-administration Lewis will emerge as 
a great hero in the ranks of all organ- 
ized labor—a development which would 
be disconcerting to say the least, no mat- 
ter how justifiable may be a $2 a day 
increase for hard coal miners now earn- 
ing a measly $5.40 per day. 

Lewis is girding for a real fight and 
he has reasonable ground on which to 
premise his fight. If he emerges vic- 
torious and rallies around him union la- 
bor outside the UMW ranks, then the 
New Deal and the administration might 
just as well kiss itself out of the Wash- 
ington picture in 1944. They will be 
dead ducks when the vote is counted. 


Better Deliveries on Tools 


While demand for all types of ma- 
chine tools in this area has tapered off 
appreciably in recent months, delivery 
periods now being about one-half what 
they were a year ago, an appreciable 
volume of work still is pending for air- 
craft and ordnance programs. Changing 
of the “freeze” period on all tools to 
60 days recently has provided better as- 
surances to buyers that they will obtain 
ordered machines on time. The term 
“freeze” in this connection means sim- 
ply that by directive the machine tool 
branch of WPB has required tool build- 
ers to class all machines with delivery 
promises of 9 weeks or less as frozen, 
insuring the customer that he will receive 
his equipment as promised. Previously 
there had been a continuous reshuffling 
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of machine tool orders and deliveries, 
resulting in disrupted planning. and 
schedules. Then one class of tools was 
placed in,a 30-day freeze; another in a 
60-day freeze. Now all are in the 60- 
day period. 

Currently, such tools as _ centerless 
grinders, milling machines and the like 
are being quoted on a 9-10 week de- 
livery basis, or just outside the freeze 
period, This likely will improve before 
long. In fact, there is talk of a num- 
ber of machine tool builders being hun- 
gry for business at the moment. This 
would suggest the possibility of turn- 
ing capacity in these shops over to pro- 
duction of parts for war equipment. As 
far as known, this is not being done yet. 

Latest machine tool directive is that 
permitting the transfer of idle machines 
at one plant to another plant where they 
are needed. Whether this ruling will 
apply to new tools which are idle be- 
cause of delay in receipt of parts or ma- 
terials is not known, but presumably they 
would not be affected. 

Tool and die shops in this area have 
passed their peak periods and are now 
operating in many cases well under the 
7-day schedules once in force. Here 
again the opportunity would appear to 


be present for turning over parts produc- 
tion to such shops as have idle capacity, 
but the practical application of what in 
theory appears sound has many serious 
difficulties. . 
Tucker-Higgins Co. at Ypsilanti, Mich., 
is now buying materials and parts for 
production of a 6-cylinder L-head engine 
for installation in landing boats being 
built. by the Higgins interests in New 
Orleans. The recently organized com- 
pany will build a preliminary lot of about 
a dozen engines at Ypsilanti, after which 
production operations may be set up in 
the South. Two of the engines are 
used in each landing boat, geared to a 
cross shaft. Local sources are being ar- 
ranged for parts such as blocks, studs, 
bolts, pumps, crankshafts and camshafts. 
M-10 tank destroyer, referred to brief- 
ly here last week, is disclosed to be in 
production at the Fisher Body tank ar- 
senal (and elsewhere) and closely re- 
sembles, from the waist-line down, the 
M-4 medium tank. Ordnance officials 
point out, however, that the destroyer 
is not considered as a successor to the 
M-4, each weapon having its specific 
purpose. The M-10, shown with other 
armament on page 57, has a lower sil- 
houette than the M-4 tank and wher- 





WOMAN ORIGINATES REPRODUCTION OF PLANT LAYOUT 





TWO-DIMENSIONAL equipment layouts are common in determining floor plans 
of new or rearranged metalworking plants, but here is a three-dimensional 
project at the Nashville division of Vultee Aircraft Inc., conceived by Sara Cobb 
(left) whose hobby was formerly the fashioning of wooden doll furniture. She 
is handing to Charles Gross, in charge of plant layout, a scaled reproduction 
of a lathe for placement on the planning board on which hundreds of other 
miniature pieces of plant equipment are spotted 
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ever possible, sections are of welded 


‘armor plate, rather than cast plate. The 


turret, for example, was designed for 
almost complete fabrication from rolled 
material, in contrast to the cast turret 
of the M-4. Most welding operations 
are done by machine, resulting in sub- 
stantial savings in production time. 

Commenting upon delays encountered 
in the B-26 medium bomber program, 
in which Chrysler, Hudson and Good- 
year companies are supplying subassem- 
blies to a Martin assembly plant in Ne- 
braska, Col. G. E, Strong, public rela- 
tions officer of the Central Air Corps 
Procurement District, notes that “pro- 
duction of completed planes has not 
come up to initial expectations, but it is 
now evident original schedules were too 
optimistic.” 


Design Modification Necessary 


He adds that many design modifica- 
tions were necessary in the evolution of 
the plane through its “growing pains,” 
including increase in the number, caliber 
and disposition of guns, and larger wings 
and control surfaces to improve handling 
qualities. As a result, subcontractors 
were compelled to decelerate their pro- 
duction and to set up modification lines 
Late last 
summer, however, Hudson was 300 per 
cent ahead of schedule deliveries, Chrys- 
ler 500 per cent ahead, and Goodyear 


for altering completed parts. 


had “overcome its difficulties,” in the 
words of Col. Strong. 

Meanwhile’ Martin was having its 
troubles at Omaha. There was a mini- 
mum of trained personnel available to 
send from the main plant at Baltimore. 
Thousands of farm workers had to be 
hired and trained for aircraft assembly. 
Concurrently Martin was being harassed 
by a host of modifications necessary in 
planes produced in the East. Hence pro- 
duction has had to be held at a less-than- 
maximum rate in the subcontractors’ 
plants, pending an acceleration in the 
final assembly rate. 

As a means of making uniform the 
gaging practices employed in _ inspec- 
tion of precision parts of war equipment, 
the Automotive Council for War Produc- 
tion has proposed that the American 
Standards Association undertake an in- 
tensified standardization program to ac- 
celerate the development of a suitable 
standard for specifying fits and _toler- 
ances and methods of gaging inspection 
and gage control. The project would 
be of immediate benefit to all industry, 
according to George Romney, managing 
director of the council, and also could 
be applied to routine changed in design 
and tooling of war products and to new 
production tasks undertaken during the 
war as well as in the post war era. 
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VICKERS HYDROMOTIVE CONTROLS 


PROMOTE GAFETY 
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Accident rates increase in times like these when unskilled 
workers must be hired to operate production machines. 
Machines equipped with Vickers Hydromotive Controls 


help to keep down accident rates. 


Vickers Hydromotive Controls are simple, easily mastered 
and offer less opportunity for accident-producing mistakes. 
. Completely automatic cycles are easily set up. Overload 
Representative of More Than protection is positive and automatic. Controls may be so 
5,000 Standardized hers interlocked that incorrect operation sequence is impossi- 
Units for Every Hydraulic ble. Vickers Controls can be operated with one finger and 
Power and Centrel Function can be placed wherever most convenient for the operator. 
As a result, the operator is not subjected to nervous or 

muscular strain. 


All of these factors tend to reduce accident rates, increase 
production, reduce work spoilage, eliminate damage to 
machines. Vickers Application Engineers will gladly con- 
sult with you on specific machine requirements. 


VICKE R$ Incorporated 


1480 GARMAN BLVD., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Charles H. Manion, vice president in 
charge of operations, Follansbee Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, has been elected a di- 
rector. He joined Follansbee in 1919 
as a designer while the Toronto, O., 
plant was being built. From 1920 to 
1921 he was maintenance engineer and 
subsequently efficiency engineer for both 
plants of the company, later becoming 
chief engineer, which position he held 
until July, 1940, when he* was elected 
vice president in charge of operations at 
the Toronto and Follansbee, W. Va., 
plants. 

Herman Rohde has resigned as man- 
ager, convector radiator enclosure de- 


partment, Ferro-Co Corp., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 
-—— 
A. E, Askerberg, general manager, 


Horton Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., has 

been elected president, to succeed the 
late Henry J. Bowerfind. 
i 

Robert C. Trundle has 

Trundle Engineering Co., Cleveland, as 

has returned 


rejoined 


a general assistant. He 
from Washington, where for the past 
two years he was with the Army Ord- 
nance Department. 

F. Carl Hirdler Jr. has joined the 
Los Angeles laboratory staff of Turco 
Products Inc. He worked as a chemist 
in mid-western steel mills and other in- 
dustrial laboratories before joining Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. two years ago where 
he was employed as a processing en- 
gineer. 

—o— 

H. Tom Collard, of Protective Coat- 
ings Inc., Detroit, has been appointed 
representative in Michigan, the far West 
and in certain other localities for Mit- 
chell-Bradford Chemical Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

—o— 

Harry G. Miller, assistant mechanical 
engineer, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific railroad, Milwaukee, has been 
appointed mechanical engineer, to suc- 
ceed Charles H. Bilty, who has retired 
after 50 years’ service. Vernon L. Green 
has been made assistant mechanical en- 
gineer. 

—O— 

George W. Burpee and Bradley 
Stoughton have been elected to the board 
of directors, Lukens Steel Co., Coates- 
ville, Pa. Mr. Burpee and Mr. Stough- 
ton replace W. Perry Tyson, who be- 
comes associate counsel of Lukens and 
its subsidiaries, and Robert B. Haines 
Ill, who, because of pressure of other 
obligations, withdrew as a candidate for 
re-election to the board. Mr. Burpee, a 
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consulting engineer, has been associated 
with the engineering firm of Coverdale & 
Colpitts since 1921. Mr. Stoughton, 
metallurgist and consulting engineer, has 
been professor of metallurgy at Lehigh 
University since 1923. 

saa de 

Folke Richardz, an engineer for 17 

years with Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., has been appointed manager 
of engineering in the company’s gear- 
ing department, Nuttall Works, Pitts- 
He succeeds S. L. Crawshaw, 
resigned. He was assigned to the Nuttall 
Works as a design engineer in 1931, be- 
ing named section engineer in the gear- 
ing department a year later. 

—o— 


Armin G. Kessler, vice president and 
general manager, Buffalo plant of Far- 
rel-Birmingham Co. Inc., the past 24 
years, has been transferred to the main 
offices at Ansonia, Conn., as general 
works manager. He will direct all manu- 
facturing operations of the company’s 
plants at Ansonia and Derby, Conn., and 
Buffalo. L. D. Chirgwin, formerly as- 
sistant general manager, has been named 
general manager at Buffalo. 

—o— 


Harold N. Evans has been appointed 
New York sales manager, Century Steel 
Products Co., succeeding E. W. Fiedler, 
who is now affiliated with the parent 
company, Century Steel Co., with main 
headquarters in Chicago. Mr. Evans the 
past year was in the iron and steel 
section of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration in New York, and before that 
was in the stainless steel sheet sales di- 
vision of Republic Steel Corp. for 15 
years in its New York office. 

ie 


Roberts B. Thomas has been elected 
secretary, American Institute of Steel 
Construction, New York, to succeed V. 


G. Iden, who has joined the staff of the 
Bureau of National Affairs, Washington. 
Mr. Thomas will continue as general 
counsel of the institute. 

—o— 

Benjamin J. Harlan, superintendent of 
blast furnaces, Lackawanna plant of 
Bethlehem Steel Co., has resigned to be- 
come associated with the Lone Star Steel 
Co., Daingerfield, Tex. Mr. Harlan had 
been associated with Bethlehem 20 
years. 

—o— 

John B. Hill, heretofore assistant su- 
perintendent, has been appointed super- 
intendent of blast furnaces at the Lack- 
awanna plant of Bethlehem, succeeding 
Mr. Harlan. Mr. Hill has been associat- 
ed with Bethlehem 22 years. 

—~0— 

Joel Claster, Luria Bros. & Co. Inc., 
Philadelphia, has been appointed chair- 
man, brokers’ committee, Institute of 
Scrap Iron and Steel Inc. Walter Er- 
man, Frman-Howell & Co. Inc., Chi- 
cago, has been made vice chairman. 
Other members are: Herman D. Mos- 
kowitz, Schiavone-Bonomo Corp., Jersey 
City, N. J.; Myer W. Singer, M. W. 
Singer & Co., Pittsburgh; William Rosen- 
thal, Hyman-Michaels Co., St. Louis; 
Louis Z. Zalk, Duluth Iron & Metal Co., 
Duluth. 

—o— 


H. M. Rowlette, newly elected vice 
president and general manager, Whiting 
Corp, (Canada) Ltd., will be in active 
charge of the Canadian subsidiary, head- 
quarters of which have been moved to 
45 Richmond street, West Toronto, Ont. 
He succeeds Col. James Mess, now @eyet- 
ing full time to government duties at 
Ottawa. Mr. Rowlette has with 
the parent company at Harvey, Il., since 
1912, and for many years was in charge 
of purchases and stores. Serving with 
him as assistant general manager is Alex 
Ritchie. 

H. T. Doran, 515 New Birks building, 
Montreal, and W. Bruce Campbell, 628 
Royal Bank building, Winnipeg, will 
continue as sales representatives of the 
Canadian company. 

—o— 

Dr. Harold Moore, C.B.E., has been 
awarded the Institute of Metals (Lon- 
don) medal. A fellow of the institute, 
of which he was president in 1934-1936, 
Dr. Moore has a long and distinguished 
metallurgical career. He will receive 
the medal as one who has rendered “out- 
standing services to nonferrous metal- 
lurgy”. 

a 

Edwin S. Armstrong has been appoint- 
ed district manager at Milwaukee for the 
W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., Cleveland, with 
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headquarters at 7936 Rogers avenue, 
Wauwatosa, suburb of Milwaukee. Long 
identified with the foundry industry, Mr. 
Armstrong has held executive positions 
with Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Shaw 
Crane Works, Campbell, Wyant & Can- 
non Foundry Co., Studebaker Corp., and 
International Harvester Co. 
—o— 

Dr. Joseph Slepian, associate director 
of research, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
awarded the 1942 Lamme medal of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, “for his contributions to the devel- 
opment of circuit interrupting and cur- 
rent rectifying apparatus.” The medal 
and certificate will be presented to him 
at the national technical meeting of the 
institute to be held in Cleveland, June 
21-25. 

—o— 

Maurice V. Cornell, former sales rep- 
resentative for Marion Steam Shovel 
Co., Marion, O., has enlisted in the 
United States Navy and has been com- 
missioned a Keutenant junior grade. E. T. 
Bettels, former sales representative for 





the company on the iron ore ranges, has 
been commissioned lieutenant, U. S. 
N. R. 

—o— 

Bradley H. Booth, the past four years 
metallurgist, Jackson Iron & Steel Co., 
Jackson, O., has become foundry engi- 
neer, Carpenter Bros. Inc., Milwaukee. 
Prior to affiliation with Jackson Iron & 
Steel, Mr. Booth served as metallurgist 
with ‘Illinois Malleable Iron Co., De- 
catur, Ill, and chemist with Laconia 
Malleable Iron Co., Laconia, N. H. 

—v-- 

John B. Klumpp has been elected a di- 
rector, American Meter Co. Inc., New 
York. Prior to engaging in private prac- 
tice as a consulting engineer in 1929, 
Mr. Klumpp was employed by the Unit- 
ed Gas Improvement Co. in various en- 
gineering capacities. 

1 

Wendell H. Funderburg, central dis- 
trict sales manager. Continental Can 
Co. Inc., Chicago, has been appointed 
vice president in charge of packers’ 
can sales, and Paul E. Pearson, manager 





of the equipment manufacturing divi- 

sion, has been made vice president in 

charge of equipment development. Both 

will maintain Chicago headquarters. 
—0-- 

Harry D. Byers has been named 
treasury manager, Pacific Coast district, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., with 
headquarters at San Francisco, where 
he has served the past four years as 
treasury department representative. 

oO 

H. M. Capron, who organized the 
Equipment Corp. of America, Chicago, 
in 3918, has been elected chairman of 
the board. Joseph V. Sullivan, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales, succeeds Mr 
Capron as president. M. E. Joést’ and 
L. T. Kern have been elected vice presi- 
dents, and E. H. Belfrey, re-elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

eames 

C. R. Van Gorder has been appointed 
district engineer, Cardox Corp., with of- 
fices at 233 Broadway, New York. He 
formerly occupied a key position on the 
corporation’s engineering staff at the 
home office in Chicago. 





OBITUARIES... 


Stanton Hertz, 48, vice president and 
assistant to the president, Copperweld 
Steel Co., Glassport, Pa., lost his life in 
a fire in his home in Pittsburgh, Feb. 27. 
Joining Copperweld in 1921, Mr. Hertz 
served successively as chief engineer at 
the New York office, general manager of 
sales, and vice president. He served as 
executive director of Copper Wire En- 
gineering Association for five years be- 
ginning in 1936 and on his return to 
Copperweld in 1941 assumed the post 
he held at his death. 


—{)-—— 


Axel Nelson, 70, president, Aurora 
Steel Products Co., Aurora, Ill., died in 
that city, Feb. 28. 

—o— 

William J. Kibler, 70, president. Buf- 
falo Steel Co., Tonawanda, N. Y., died 
Feb. 25, in Tonawanda. He was asso- 
ciated with Buffalo Steel for nearly 50 
years, advancing from bookkeeper to the 
presidency. 

—o— 

Herbert B. Crile, 65, who represented 
the Superior Sheet Steel Co., Canton, O., 
in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, until his 
retirement five years ago, died Feb. 18, 
at his home in Canton. 


—~o— 


William A. Humphreys, 76, vice pres- 
ident, Robinson Clay 


Products Co., 
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Akron, O., died at his home in Chicago, 
Feb. 22. His association with the com- 
pany dated from 1894 when he became 
manager of its Chicago office. 
0 

Frederick Kinsey, 72, personnel direc- 
tor, Union Asbestos Co., Berwyn, IIL, 
and former superintendent, Chicago di- 
vision, New York Central railroad, died 
in Oak Park, Ill, Feb. 18. 


H. C. Cappel, 58, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager, Greer Steel Co., Dover, 
O., died Feb. 25. He had been assdci- 
ated with the company 26 years. 

—— 

Judson M. Stone, 43, vice president, 
Belle City Malleable Iron Co., Racine, 
Wis, died in that city, Feb. 23. 

—o— 

Arthur Aldrich Hale, 58, vice presi- 
dent, Griffin Wheel Co., Chicago, died 
Feb. 21, at his winter home im Coral 
Gables, Fla. Associated with the com- 
pany 37 years, he had been vicé presi- 
dent since 1927. 

—o— 

Anthony T. Brodie, 72, manager of 
the Cleveland office of Pittsburgh Pip- 
ing & Equipment Co., died Feb. 22, in 
Cleveland. 

—o— 

Benjamin A. Keiley, 69, president, 
R. & J. Dick Co. Inc., Passaic, N. J., 
and the Barry Pulley Co. Inc., Musca- 
tine, Iowa, died Feb. 17 in Chicago, 





where he was attending a meeting of 
the Multiple V-Belt Drive Association, 
of which he was president. He was also 
chairman of the board, Power Transmis- 
sion Council Inc. 
a attities 
C. G. Gilbert, 60, manager of the De- 
troit office of Federal Products Corp., 
Providence, R. I., died Jan. 28, in De- 
troit. He had been associated with the 
corporation 22 years, and had been man- 
ager at Detroit since 1926. 
A 
Vern C. Hughes, 71, lake ore analyst, 
and president of Crowell & Murray Inc., 
Cleveland, analytical chemists and metal- 
lurgists, died Feb. 28, in Cleveland. He 
had been associated Crowell & 
Murray since 1931, when the Hughes- 


with 


Guentzler Co. merged with it. 
—1-— 

Charles Owen, 75, retired pioneer of 
the automobile industry, who recently 
re-entered the field as contact man be- 
tween the testing and experimental de- 
partments at the Cleveland Diesel En- 
gine’ Division of General Motors Corp., 
died Feb. 23, at his home in Cleveland. 

irs 

Martin Schiff, 52, chief engineer, 
Century Electric Co., St. Louis, died 
Feb. 15, in that city. 

—o— 

Harry Hanford, 38, the past ten years 
Ohio sales representative for the Stand- 
ard Pressed Stee] Co., Jenkintown, Pa., 
died March 2, in Cleveland. 








AWARDS 


Maj. Robert G. Allen, ex- 
ecutive officer, Philadelphia 
Ordnance district, Herbert 
W. Anderson, president, Fi- 
Jelity Machine Co., Phila- 
delphia, and Maj. F, A, Lutz 
pause in the inspection and 
testing room during a tour 
of Fidelity’s plant after the 
company received the “E” 
flag 


Durham Mfg. Co., Muncie, Ind., receives the joint 
“E” pennant, above. Left to right: Capt. H. P 
Burnett, U.S. Navy; Earl A. Munger, company presi- 
dent; E. M. Morris, chairman of the board; Col. W. 
R. Martin, executive officer, Cincinnati Ordnance 
district; Rear Admiral T. D. Ruddock; E. R. Mc- 
Endarfer, president, National Industries 


Left—Showing the “E” flag being awarded Crane 
Co., Chicago, for outstanding production of valves, 
left to right: Estelle Maslowski, representative worker; 
Rear Admiral Clark H. Woodward; J. H. Collier, 
president of Crane Co.; Howard H. Upton, repre- 
sentative worker; Col. J. F. Butler 
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A. G. Pratt, president, and P. D. White, right, vice president and general manager, Babcock 

& Wilcox Tube Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., hold the burgee awarded the company for trebling 

production since Pearl Harbor. At Mr. Pratt’s shoulder is Rear Admiral William C. Watts, 
who made the award 


Julius F. Heim, superintendent, presents, right, 

family heirloom flag to V. P. Reilly, president of the 

Illinois Gear & Machine Co., Chicago, for use in the 
company's Army-Navy “E” ceremonies, Feb. 19 


Participating in the award to the Simonds Saw & 
Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass., below, were left to right: 
Maj. Daniel Simonds, president of the company now on 
leave for service in the Army; Gifford K. Simonds Jr., 
general manager; Brig. Gen. Burton O. Lewis who 
made the presentation; Sakari Lindstrom, employe 
with 47 years continuous service; Alfred Woollacott, 
Fitchburg mayor; Capt. Gordon C. Hall, U.S. Navy 
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Only 1 per cent of all the plants engaged in war production plant of Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. Receiving the 
have been given the right to fly the Army-Navy “E”, Brig. pennant, above, are William O. Lippman, left, works mana- 
Gen. A. G. Gillespie, commandant, Watervliet arsenal, said ger, and Leo Benoit, employe representative. Employes 
as he presented the burgee to the East Springfield, Mass., received lapel insignia 


Viewing a draw bench at the plant of the Michigan Seamless Tube Co., South a 
Lyon, Mich., are, left to right: Lieut. R. Vanderkloot; Lieut. R. C. Turner; Additional Plants 
Lieut. Commander H. S. Dilcher; Col. George E. Strong; William A. McHattie, 


president of the company; and draw bench operator. Photo was snapped Honored by Services 


on inspection tour of plant in connection with award of “E” pennant 


PRODUCTION awards for outstand- 
ing war work last week were granted by 
the Army and Navy to the following 
plants: 

Davis Emergency Equipment Co., Inc., New- 

ark, N. J. 

Desmond-Stephan Mfg. Co., Urbana, O. 

Edison General Electric Appliance Co. Inc., 
Chicago. 

Fairfield Mfg. Co., Lafayette, Ind. 


General Electric Co., Appliance and Merchan- 
dise Department, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Kilby Steel, Anniston, Ala. 

Fred M. Link, New York 

Oliver Farm Equipment Co., Springfield, O. 
Patterson Screen Co., Towanda, Pa. 
Sebastion Lathe Co., Covington, Ky. 


Solar Mfg. Corp., Avenue A plant, Bayonne, 
and Fifty-second Street plant, West New 
York. 


w. J. Fisher, vice president, A. B. Farquhar Co. Ltd., York, Pa., and I : Span Reet Com. Casten, O. 
J ™ q ¢ rwin J Sprague Specialties Co., Plant No. 1 and Plant 


Trone, labor leader, right, accept the pennant from Maj. Robert G. Allen No. 2, North Adams, Mass. 
and Lieut. P. J. Kaufman Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 
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Uchtorff Co., Da Towa. 

Van Dorn Iron Works, Cleveland. 
T. C. Wheaton Co., Millville, N. J. 
Wincharger Corp., Sioux City, Iowa. 


Cleveland Scrap Dealers 
Win WPB Merit Pennant 


M. Cohen & Sons Co., Cleveland, have 
been awarded the War Production 
Board merit pennant for outstanding serv- 
ice in the collection and shipment of 
scrap in furtherance of the war effort. 
Comparable to the Army-Navy “E” pro- 
duction awards, the salvage pennant was 
presented by Everett J. Swanson, assist- 
ant chief of the scrap processors branch 
of the board. Employes received lapel 
insignia. 


General Machinery Corp. Adds 
Gold Stor to “M” Pennant 


General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, 
O., has been awarded a gold star to be 
added to the Maritime “M” pennant 
which it received last July. General Ma- 
chinery Corp. embraces the Nile Tool 
Works Co., the Hooven, Owens, Rent- 
schler Co., Hamilton, and the General 
Machinery Ordnance “orp., Charleston, 
W. Va. They are preducing heavy ma- 
chine tools, steam and diesel engines, 
cannon and gun barrels. 


Precision Measuring 
Service Offered Gratis 


Free engineering and laboratory serv- 
ice through which ordnance and other 
manufacturers of mechanical parts may 
obtain precise readings on flatness and 
profile, was offered last week by L. P. 
Jackson, vice president in charge of en- 
gineeririg, Mid-West Abrasive Co., De- 
troit. 

Company's new service, Mr. Jackson 
said, is designed primarily to assist ord- 
nance manufacturers who have to cope 
with rigid government specifications on 
finish and tolerances. However, it is 
offered gratis to any manufacturer who 
requires such readings and does not 
have measuring equipment on hand. 


The Mid-West laboratory, Mr. Jack- 
son said, is equipped to measure accu- 
rately depth of scratch down to one- 
tenth of a micro-inch or to determine 
promptly whether or not any given part 
is optically flat. In event a part is 
found to be not optically flat, the labora- 
tory will make it flat if that is requested 
by users of the service. There will be 
no charge. 

The service includes return of the part 
along with readings and complete tech- 
nical data on the grain, grade, tool speed, 
coolant and pressure recommended to 
produce the required finish. 
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Foundrymen Sponsor Four 
Educational Lectures 


Metropolitan chapter, American 
Foundrymen’s Association, is sponsoring 
a war time educational course of four 
lectures to be held on the ninth floor, 
Woolworth building, 233 Broadway, 
New York, March 10, 17, 24 and 31, re- 
spectively. Speakers and subjects fol- 
low: 


March 10, “Properties of Cast Metals” by 
T. D. Parker. metallurgical engineer, Climax 
Molybdenum Co., New York, and W. E. Mar- 
tin, metallurgist, Sperry Gyroscope Co. Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

March 17. “Selection of Cast Metals” by 
. B. Godshall. assistant metallurgist, Ingersoll- 

Co., Phillipsburg, N. J. 

March 24, “Intelligent Design” by R. E. 
Ward. assistant chief metallurgist. Eclipse Avia- 
ny Division, Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, 

March $1, “Expediting Army-Navy Aovproval 
of Re-Designs” by T. J. Little. conversion en- 
gineering section, New York Ordnance District, 
New York. 


Tickets at $1 for the series may be 
obtained from K. A. DeLong, Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. Inc., 67 Wall street, 
New” York. Under OPA: regulations, 
cars may be driven to these meetings if 
adequate public transportation is un- 
available. 

American Management Association— 
Wartime Conference, Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, March 24-25, is ex- 
pected to give a broad picture of how 
companies are handling financial prob- 
lems. Among the speakers will be: O. 
N. Lindahl, vice president, finance, Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., K. Powlison, 
treasurer, Armstrong Cork Co., and R. 
Seybold, vice president and comptroller, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Electrochemical Society—A feature of 
the eighty-third meeting in Hotel Roose- 
velt, Pittsburgh, April 7-10, will be sym- 
posium on dielectrics. Tentative pro- 
gram also includes papers on corrosion, 
electrothermics and automatic control. 

“Frontiers in Chemistry’—Twelve of 
America’s distinguished scientists will 
participate in a series of lectures at West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, which 
began Feb. 19 and will be held on suc- 
cessive Fridays through May 21. Ad- 
mission is by ticket, but tickets will not 
be sold for individual lectures. Tuition 
will be $10 for each part. The first part 
of the series deals with advances in 
nuclear chemistry; the second part with 
major instruments of science and their 
application to chemistry. 

American Chemical Society — Ad- 
vances made by chemical science and 
industry in relation to war effort will 
feature the 5-day war meeting in Hotels 
Statler and Book-Cadillac, Detroit, April 
12-16. Five sessions will be sponsored 
by the Division of Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry. 

American Mining Congress—Coal min- 


ing war conference will be held in Cin- 
cinnati, May 17-18. 

American Supply & Machinery Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Inc.—War confer- 
ence of the mill and industrial supply 
industry will be held under the auspices 
of the Three Mill Supply Associations, 
Netherland Plaza hotel, Cincinnati, May 
10-12. 

Safety Engineers—Annual convention, 
March 23-25, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York. 

American Society of Tool Engineers— 
March 25-27. Machine and tool prog- 
ress exhibition, Milwaukee Auditorium, 
Milwaukee. Ford R. Lamb, 2567 West 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit, is executive 
secretary. 

Midwest Power Conference—Palmer 
House, Chicago, April 9-10. S. E. Win- 
ston, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
330 Federal street, Chicago, is confer- 
ence director. 

American Management Association— 
Packaging conference, April 13-16, Hotel 
Astor, New York. J. O. Rice, 330 W. 
42nd street, New York, is assistant sec- 
retary. 

National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation—Spring meeting, April 20-23, 
Palmer House, Chicago. R. J. Blais, 155 
E. 44th street, New York, is convention 
manager. 

American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers—Spring meeting, April 26-28, 
Hotel Black Hawk, Davenport, Iowa. 
C. E. Davies, 29 W. 39th street, New 
York, is national secretary. 

American Foundrymen’s Association— 

Forty-seventh annual meeting, April 28- 
30, Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, R. E. 
Kennedy, 222 W. Adams street, Chicago, 
is secretary. 
American Institute of Mining and Met- 
allurgical Engineers—Open Hearth Con- 
ference, annual meeting, Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, April 29-30. Frank T. Sis- 
co, 29 West 39th street, New York, is 
secretary. 


Four Destroyers Launched 
In 14 Minutes at Kearny 


Four destroyers were launched in 14 
minutes Feb. 28 by Federal Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock Co. at its Kearny, N. J., 
yard. The warships were sent into the 
water two at a time by the United States 
Steel Corp. subsidiary. 

This was the third quadruple destroyer 
launching in the past ten months at the 
Kearny yard. The first quartet was sent 
down the ways, one at a time, last May 
3 in a total of 50 minutes. The second 
four were launched, two at a time, in 28 
minutes on Armistice Day. 
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Grants Government Free 
Use of 200 Wire Patents 


The government has been granted the 
use of some 200 patents royalty free by 
the General Cable Corp., New York, 
Dwight R. G. Palmer, president, an- 
nounced last week. Under the terms of 
the offer the government is free to place 
orders with wire manufacturing concerns 
regardless of whether they are licensees 
of the General Cable Corp. 

—o— 

Lindsay & Lindsay, Chicago, formed 
in January, 1943, has purchased from 
Dry-Zero Corp. the assets and business 
of the former Lindsay Structure Divi- 
sion of that concern for manufacture and 
sale of Lindsay Structure, a new method 
of light steel construction, Harvey B. 
Lindsay, former president of Dry-Zero 
announced. He resigned from that posi- 
tion to direct activities of the new or- 
ganization. 

or 

Package Machinery Co., Springfield, 
Mass., has contracted with the Navy for 
the manufacture of gyroscopic compasses 
under a licensing agreement with the 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—o— 

American Engineering Co., Philadel- 
phia, has appointed American Equip- 
ment Co., Detroit, its representative for 
tlele-Shaw pumps in Michigan. 

—o— 

Fansteel Metallurgical Corp., Chicago, 
has leased a one-story fireproof building, 
200 x 400 feet, at 1900 Marquette street, 
to be used for drafting and manufactur- 
ing. 

—o— 

Metal & Thermit Corp., New York, has 
been conducting a contest for photo- 
graphs and descriptions of welded work. 
Three hundred dollars in war bonds and 
stamps were offered for the best selec- 


tions received during July, September 
and November. 
— 

Detroit Rex Products Co., Detroit, an- 
nounces establishment of two new of- 
fices. The north central region, which 
includes all of Michigan except the up- 
per peninsula, has headquarters in De- 
troit, with R. W. Pflug in charge. W. F. 
Newbery is manager of the south cen- 
tral region, comprising Ohio, Indiana and 
Kentucky, with offices in the Mutual 
Home building, Dayton, O. 

—o— 


Wahl Refractory Products Co., Fre- 
mont, O., has appointed Wolverine 
Foundry Supply Co., Detroit, distributor 
of its products in that area. 

—o— 

Keystone Drum Co., Pittsburgh, has 
leased the idle plant of Charleroi Steel 
Foundry Co., Charleroi, Pa., to manu- 
facture fiber drums with steel heads. The 
plant will replace Keystone’s Butler, Pa., 
plant which was destroyed by fire several 
months ago. It is estimated output will 
reach 40,000 drums per month. 


— 


Vern R. Drum has organized Vern R. 
Drum & Associates, production engi- 
neers, with headquarters in the New Cen- 
ter building, Detroit. Mr. Drum re- 
cently resigned as consultant on manu- 
facturing problems to the Cleveland 
Ordnance District to form his own com- 
pany. Previous to that connection he 
was vice president in charge of manu- 
facturing, Willys-Overland Motors Inc., 
and at one time served as president and 
general manager of Hupp Motor Car Co., 
Logan Gear & Stamping Co., Toledo, 
O., and Ryerson Haynes Co., Jackson, 
Mich. 

—o— 


New manufacturing plant and general 
offices of Plan-O-Mill Corp., formerly 
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SETTING a new style in Mississippi river boat architecture, the SOHIOAN will 
carry petroleum products for the Standard Oil Co. of Ohio from the oil fields 
on the lower Mississippi to pipelines on the upper river for refineries in the north 
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and east. It is powered with three 800-horsepower diesel engines 


~ 





at Royal Oak, Mich., are located at 1511 
East Eight Mile road, Hazel Park, Mich., 
just outside Detroit. Plan-O-Mill Corp. 
in addition to manufacturing thread and 
form milling machines, mow produces a 
line of cutters. 

—o— 

Stroman Furnace & Engineering Co., 
Franklin Park, Ill., has been made a divi- 
sion of Petersen Oven Co., with offices 
at 300 West Adams street, Chicago, and 
plant at Franklin Park. Business of the 
Stroman company has been increasing 
faster than production facilities could 
be expanded under war conditions. Con- 
sequently, the association with a corpora- 
tion with ample and suitable plant facili- 
ties was found advisable. 

—o— 

Hazeltine Service Corp., Chicago, 
has changed its name to Hazeltine Elec- 
tronics Corp., the plant now having ad- 


ditional facilities for electronics re- 
search and development. 

——— 
Sheffield Corp., Dayton, O., and 


Wickman Corp., have been operating 
jointly under an exclusive manufactur- 
ing and selling agreement relating to 
certain machine tools. Under _ this 
agreement Sheffield designed and man- 
ufactured these machine tools for the 
American market. This joint operation 
is being discontinued by mutual con- 
sent upon completion of orders received 
under the agreement. 

—o— 

Campbell-Ewald Co. Inc., eastern di- 
vision, New York, has moved its offices 
from 1230 Sixth avenue to the Eastern 
Air Lines building, 10 Rockefeller Plaza. 

—o— 

Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co. 
found it necessary to expand its facilities 
because of concentration on war work. 
The Torch and Fire Pot Division has 
been moved to 14247 Tireman avenue, 
Dearborn, Mich., and the general offices 
will also be established at the new ad- 


dress. 


has 


—-— 


Acro Electric Co., Cleveland, has 
moved into new quarters at 1305 Supe- 
rior avenue, with manufacturing facili- 
ties and space enlarged 300 per cent. 
B. Winston is president; C. A. Robinson, 
general manager, and J. S. McComb, 
vice president and sales manager. 

—o— 


Parker Wire Goods Co., Worcester, 
Mass., has changed its name to Parker 
Mfg. Co. because of the wider range o! 
products it now manufactures. There 
has been no change in management or 
business policy. The company is erect- 
ing an addition to its plant costing ap- 
proximately $37,500. 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 





Civilian Activity Drops 
As. War Output Climbs 


AS the year progresses, incursions of the war program 
on’ the civilian economy become more pronounced. The 
volume of munitions production continues to grow from 
month to month, each increase in the rate of output sig- 
naling further restrictions to come for unconverted pro- 
ducers of consumer goods, new inroads on manpower 
and: materials. 

Industrial. production rose farther in. January, stimu- 
lated by the higher tempo of aircraft and essential ma- 
chinery lines. Deliveries of merchant vessels by ship- 


yards declined slightly from December during the month, 
but were still at the high level of over one million tons. 
Reflecting largely a growth in munitions ‘operations, the 
Federal Reserve Board’s index climbed to 200 from 197 








in December, standing 15 per cent above the figure for 
January, 1942. 
In contrast, civilian production has been reduced 


or roughly 15 
moving steadily 
“de- 


recent months close to the 1938 level, 
per cent under the 1935-39 average, 
downward toward the point indicated by WPB as 
sirable"—a level barely above the 1933 average. 

Steel production, so essential to the maintenance of a 
high-speed war machine, held to capacity 
through January and February, the of 
ranging narrowly between 98.5 and 99.5 per cent from 
Jan. 9 on. Ingot output in the first month totaled 7,405,- 
000 tons, topped only by the record month: of October, 
1942. Consumption of scrap.in. January was. 60,000.tons 
greater than the 4,693,000 tons reported in December, 
the heightened activity at furnaces being well supportec 
In the like month of 1942, 4,590,000 
tons were consumed. 

Seasonal factors are influencing the trend in output of 
at the 


was close 


rate operations 


by ample supply. 


electrical energy, a downward curve being noted 
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1943 1942 1942 1941 
Feb. 27 177.3t 165.0 Jan. 175.7 165.7 1273 
Feb. 20 178.0 165.1 Feb. 177.64 165.6 - 182.3 
Feb. 13 177 166.2 March 164.6 183.9 
Feb. 6 177.6 1663 April 166.7 1272 
jan. 30.. 177.6 1679 May 167.7 134.8 
jan. 23.. 177.2 167.4 June 169.4 138.7 
Jan. 16.. 1779 166.6 july 171.0 128.7 
ae, Ss 175.7 165.6 Aus. 173.5 118.1 
Re 2 oM.. ce 170.0 1610 go 48 908 








Ended 1942 1941 176.9 133.1 
Dec. 26..... 167.8 1205 # Nov. 175.8 132.2 

+ Preliminary. Dec. 174.1 130.2 
Note: 


curately reflect expanding steel production 


March 8, 1943 











STEEL’S index of activity receded 0.7 point to 177.3 in the week ending Feb. 27: 





1940 
114.7 
105.8 
104.1 
102.7 
104.6 
114.1 
102.4 
101.1 
113.5 
127.8 
129.5 





126.3 
Weekly and monthly indexes for 1942 and 1943 have been adjusted to offset the forced curtailment in automobile production and to wre ac- 












1935 1934 1932 





1936 





1939 1938 





1937 





91.1 73.3 102.9 85.9 74.2 58.8 48.6 54.6 
90.8 71.1 196.8 84.3 82.0 73.9 48.2 55.3 
92.6 71.2 114.4 87.7 83.1 78.9 44.5 54.2 
89.8 70.8 116.6 100.8 85.0 83.6 52.4 52.8 
83.4 67.4 121.7 101.8 81.8 83.7 63.5 54.8 
90.9 63.4 109.9 100.3 777A 80.6 703 51.4 
83.5 66.2 110.4 100.1 75.3 63.7 77.1 47.1 
83.9 68.7 110.0 97.1 76.7 63.0 74.1 45.0 
v 98.0 72.5 96.8 86.7 69.7 56.9 68.0 46.5 











56.4 
54.9 
58.9 


48.4 
47.5 
46.2 


98.1 
84.1 
74.7 


94.8 
106.4 
107.6 


77.0 
88.1 
88.2 


114.9 
116.2 
118.9 


83.6 
95.9 


95.1 54.0 
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end of January when record demand consumed 3,976,844 
kilowatt hours, an all-time peak. In the latest week, end- 


ing Feb. 27, kilowatt hours totaled 3,892,796, 14.2 per 
cent above the corresponding week of 1942 but 55,953 
k.w.h. under the period ending Feb. 20. 

Weekly average loadings of revenue freight in Janu- 
ary took 727,450 cars, compared with 809,000 in De- 
cember and 711,284 in the first month of 1942. Great- 
est number of actual loadings for any week in the past 


two months occurred in the-period.closed Feb. .13, when 





764,950 cars were called, 9581 cars above the highest 
previous week of the year to date. This compares with 
909,957 cars used in the most important week of 1942. 
Monthly average for STeeL’s index of activity | in Janu- 
ary was 175.7, against 174.1 in December and’ 165.7 a 


year before. 


Preliminary index. for February is 177.6, 


up 1.9 points from previous month showing positive 
response of this compilation to forces on the uptrend. 





BUSINESS BAROMETER 


Industrial Indicators 


Financial Indicators 



























ar ves a ee Jan., 1943 Dec,, 1942 Jan., 1942 
30 Industrial Stocks*® P a ‘ Co Dept.’s Mf 
20 Raii Siocks*® 28.59 26.83 28.01 ge ag tar —_— 255.0° 279.0 232.0 
18 Utilities® 15.57 14.08 sca Shipments 242.0° 282.0 188.0 
Average Price of all listed _— 0.70 905.24 Inventories 177.6° 177.9 158.4 
bonds (N.Y.S.E.) $97. : Industrial Production Index 200 197 171 
Bank Clearings daily average (Federal Reserve Board) 
(000 omitted ) $1,834,170 $1,392,183 $1,210,900 Iron and Steel Scrap consump- 
Commercial Paper, interest tion (tons) 4,753,000 4,693,000 4,590,000 
rate (4-6 months) 0.57%? 0.69% 0.56% Gear Sales Index 268 800 288 
Com’! loans (000 omitted) t $9,738,000 $10,821,000 $11,241,000 Foundry equipment new or- 
Federal Reserve ratio (per der index 429.8 382.5 532.7 
cent) 7738 76.8 90.8 Finished steel shipments (net 
Capital flotations: +t tons) 1,685,993 1,849,635 1,788,893 
New Capital $36,696,000 $29,029,000 $142,346,000 Ingot output (average week- 
Refunding ’ $108,113,000 $68,842,000 $102,596,000 ly; net tons) 1,672,403 1,652,308 1,608,335 
Federal gross debt (millions Dede. bids. awards ia 87 
of dollars) $111,069 $108,170 $60,099 states ($ Valuation) $350,661,000 $708,716,000 $316,846,000 
Railroad earnings} $170,851,000 $148,949,000 $80,549,000 . P 
Sects gsien Maw Yash Grech Fabricated structural steel ship- 
. esha ° 2 18.088. 142 19.818.768 : - ments (Tons) 105,669 145,280 167,753 
_ Reherp moe 513, 12,998,665 — Coal output, tons 47,029,000 48,390,000 48,540,000 
: Coke Production (Daily Av.) 
*Dow-Jones series. : y 
tLeading member banks Federal Reserve System. Bechive® 22,000 22,106 22,100 
By-Product® 173,163 173,029 167,500 
Business failures; numbert 506 585 898 
Commodity Prices Business failures; liabilities} $6,950,000 $13,469,000 $5,245,000 
erent P ected Cement production, bbls.+ 14,090,000 16,241,000 13,810,000 
$s composite is _ - 
prow " = $56.73 $56.73 $56.78 Cotton consumption, bales 915,479 935,511 947,539 
‘gy ey 101.9° 101.0° 96.0 Freight Car Awards 0 135 4,253 
Wheat, cash (bushel) $1.325 $1.3825 $1.3808 Cat loadings (weekly av.) 727,450 809,000 771,284 
Corn, cash (bushel) $1.10 $1.10 $0.83 
*December, November, December, respectively. *Preliminary. #December, November, December, respectively. ®Preliminary. 
175 Where Business Stands 
Monthly Averages, 1941 = 100 
150 Jan., Dec., Jan., 
1943 1942 1942 
TREND: Steel Ingot Production 105.1 103.8 101.2 
125 Upward Finished Steel Shipments 89.8 108.5 92.6 
NORMAI Structural Steel Shipments 61.9 77.4 98.4 
(1926 B ASE) Freight Carloadings 89.5 87.1 94.8 
100 Building Construction 70.0 141.5 63.3 
Wholesale Prices 116.7 115.3 109.2 
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A LL Klectric Power Output 


ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT _ (Million KWH) 


1943 1942 1941 1940 
$410 2,825 
8.424 2820 
3,422 2,810 
8,475 2,824 
8,468 2,830 
8,440 2,980 
8,450 2,996 
8.473 2.985 
$8,289 2,831 


1941 1940 
$8,234 2,757 
8.449 3.052 
$481 93,004 
8,868 2,976 
8,295 2,932 
8,205 2,839 
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BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCTION +00 Sere 


DAILY AVERAGE — BUREAU OF MINES Net Tons (000 omitted) 


A Week ended 19438 1942 1941 
r 3 SARS Feb. 20 2,0254 1,833 1,736 
7 4 Feb. 13 2.033 1,817 1,736 

vy +--+ -- , Feb. 6 1,980 1,798 1,683 
Roce) iE DN, ’ Jan. 30 1,900 866 1,684 
] ; Jan. 23 1,867 1,886 1,656 
Jan. 16 1,929 1,883 1,609 
Jan. 9 1,888 1,842 1,691 
fl] y Jan. 2 1,860 1,960 1,762 


Week ended 1942 1941 1940 
Dec. 26 1,714 1,632 1,591 
Dec. 19 1913 1,792 1,656 
Dec. 12 1,944 1,817 1,645 
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FULLY 90 per cent of all fatigue fail- 
ures occurring in service or during lab- 
oratory and road tests are traceable to 
design and production defects. Only 
the remaining 10 per cent are primarily 
the responsibility of the metallurgist as 
defects in material, material specification 
or heat treatment. While this ratio is 
not a measure of the quality of workman- 
ship contributed: by: each department, it 
can be said that the metallurgist has a 
better appreciation of his responsibility 
for fatigue failures than the designer, 
engineer or men in the production de- 
partment. In faet, this appreciation of 
responsibility by the metallurgist con- 
tributes to his relative reluctance to ac- 
cept the entire blame when things go 
wrong. 

Metallurgists are familiar with the rou- 
tine followed when a failed part is re- 
ceived by the laboratory. The frac- 
ture is examined and is found to be due 
to fatigue, the material is analyzed for 
composition, sections are studied for all 
of the many things that are metallurgi- 
cally important and a report is written 
describing the things that are and are 
not up to par. But no matter how many 
possible metallurgical causes of trou>le 
are found, such examination is far from 
sufficient unless the failure is also ex- 
amined for design faults and possible bad 
fabrication and assembly practice. 

Most failed parts should not be sent 
to the metallurgist at all, but unfortu- 
nately few engineers or production men 
are adequately trained in diagnosing fa- 
tigue trowble and, therefore, failures 
are seldom examined for contributing 
mechanical causes. Like the cowbird, 
who lays her eggs in the nests of other 
birds, most engineers pass all fatigue 





FATIGUE 





problems on to the metallurgical de- 
partment with the implication that some- 
thing must be wrong with the material 
or with the heat treatment. The metal- 
lurgist does his metallurgical best and, 
in the process, frequently destroys the 
evidence of mechanical faults. 

The study of fatigue of materials is 
properly the joint duty of the metal- 
lurgical engineering and* production: de- 
partments. Unless all three have an 
understanding of fatigue phenomena and 
the factors that promote fatigue, they 
cannot recognize their individual respon- 
sibilities for the product they manufac- 
ture. There is no definite line of de- 
marcation between mechanical and met- 
allurgical factors that contribute to fa- 
tigue and there must, therefore, be close 
co-operation between the metallurgist 
and the engineering fatigue specialist, i! 
such there be, or the metallurgist must 


of STEELS 


. . . as influenced by design and internal stresses 


By J. O. ALMEN 


Mechanical Engineering Department 
Research Laboratories Section 
General Motors Corp., Detroit 


possess the qualifications of metallurgist, 
designer and. machinist. 

This overlapping of responsibility is 
not--sufficiently. understood in industry, 
and hence the engineers are constantly 
demanding new metallurgical miracles 
instead of correcting their faults. It 
would be helpful if metallurgists would 
be- less willing to look for metallurgical 
causes of fatigue and insist that equally 
competent examination for mechanical 
causes, be made. Until this is done, we 
cannot hope to make full use of engineer- 
ing materials. 

The development of engineering mate- 
rials, designs and processes require lab- 


Fig. 1—Indicator for measuring curvature of surface treated strips 


Fig. 2—Bar of SAE 4615 steel after machining, lapping and shotblasting, showing 
reappearance of machining marks after shotblasting 


Fig. 3—Device for measuring compression-stressed layer. Thin flat strip is mounted 
on heavy base, rolled or peened on surface, then removed and curvature noted 


Fig. 4—Test sample showing residual stress resulting from carburizing and hardening. 
Specimen was split by saw after carburizing upper and lower faces only 


Fig. 5—Typical measuring strips, revealing curvature after surface treatment on 
one side 


Fig. 6@—Magnaflux transfer print on cellulose tape showing surface fractures in ground 
gear tooth 


Fig. 7—Chart showing stress magnitude and depth of stressed layer at constant cold 
work intensity on two test strips 


Fig. 8—lillustrating change in slope of S-N curves or fatigue strength induced by 
rolling steel railroad axles 
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In the twilight zone the spheres of 
the metallurgist, engineer and designer 
of steel parts lies the realm of fatigue. 
Much research has been done on the 
subject of fatigue of metals, but its 
practical aspects are not too well under- 
stood by engineers and designers. Mr. 
Almen has spent 20 years probing into 
fatigue phenomena and herewith pre- 
sents an understandable analysis of 
fatigue in steels as influenced by design 
of the part and by internal stresses in it. 
The article is abstracted from a paper 
delivered before the Detroit chapter of 
the American Society for Metals re- 
cently. It is worthy of careful study. 


oratory tests by which these factors may 
be evaluated, but to devise a reliable 
laboratory test is far from simple. 
The common belief that we can repro- 
duce the conditions of service in a lab- 
oratory test is wholly erroneous. By the 
time the laboratory investigator has pro- 
vided for all the conditions that occur 
in service, he will, in the case of auto- 
mobile parts, find himself on the road 
with a complete automobile, and even 
then he will not represent the type of 
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driver who most severely taxes the 
strength of the machine. 

Many laboratory tests have been used 
and are still being used by which to 
grade materials and processes that are 
now known to have been costly to the 
automobile and other industries. Thus, 
the fiction that a carburized part should 
have a hard case to resist wear and a 
tough core to resist breakage arose from 
laboratory tests. In this test the strength 
of the part was judged by the number 
or intensity of hammer blows a part 
would withstand 
since, for example, gear teeth resisted 


before fracture; and 
impact fracture in accordance with the 
physical properties of the core, it seemed 
logical to specify heat treatments to dring 
out the best compromise between the 
imagined requirements of the case and 
the core. Being these 
heat treatments were not the 
either region. If, instead of 
the number or measuring the intensity of 
hammer blows to produce fracture, the 
gear tooth had been examined after the 
first impact, the tooth would have been 
found bent and, therefore ruined. Hence 
it would make no difference how 
more blows were required to fracture the 
tooth. 


compromises, 
best for 


counting 


many 


This compromise heat treatment re 
sulted in reducing the quality of many 
millions of gears before it was realized 
that gear teeth fail by fatigue and that 
fatigue failure, for the usual depth of 
carburization, always originates at the 
surface of the 
clear that the heat treatment should con- 


case. It then became 
sider the requirements of the carburized 
case only and that the pruperties of the 
core were relatively unimportant since 
in bending and in torsion, the core serves 
mainly as a stuffing for the case. 

Alloy Steels: 
and 


long been selected by 


Similarly, gear steels 


steels for many other parts have 


false standards 


that are based only upon arbitrary tests, 


among which are fatigue tests of ideal 


specimens. For years industry 
has paid premium prices for alloy steels 


advantages 


many 


because of their fancied 
when used in gears and in other parts 
on actual machine parts 


Fatigue tests 


correlated with service records have 
shown that there is no detectable difter- 
ence between the high-priced alloy 
steels and many of the low-priced alloy 
steels when used in many machine ele- 
ments. This is probably due to the fact 
that, as fatigue specimens, machine parts 
are so far removed from the ideal lab- 
oratory fatigue specimens that the latter 


are misleading as measures of worth. 


Surface Finishes: Efforts to improve 
products by improving surface finish may 
have the effect 
surfaces and fillet 


security if, as 


sometimes opposite 


Highly 
lead to a 


finished may 


false sense of 
the result of machining or straightening 
operations, the parts have high internal 
stresses of the wrong kind. In ground 
surfaces, such as shafts, wrist pins and 
gear teeth, grinding operations may in- 
troduce high surface tens:on stresses and 
It is the 


writer's opinion that, from the standpoint 


thus promote fatigue failures. 


of fatigue strength, more harm than good 
often results from the grinding of ma- 
chine parts. The surface tension stresses 
from grinding are often so great as to 
visible or magnaflux surfac« 
but, 
surface tension is frequently 

Fig. 6 is 


on transparent 


produce 
cracks, whether detectable or not 
serious 

transter 


a magnaflux print 


cellulose tape showing 
surface fractures in a ground gear tooth 
This tooth failed by spalling originating 
n these surface fractures. Since fatigu 
cracks start on the side of the gear tooth 
that is the effectiv: 


stress is the grinding prestress plus the 


loaded in tension, 


working stress. Frequently we find that 
file-soft 


skin after grinding which not only pro 


Please 


a hardened part will show a 


turn to Page 








THE PROBABILITY of a shortage in 
terromanganese was perceived in the in- 
dustry by the middle of 1941, which led 
to a study of the possibilities of conserv- 
ing manganese through the general adop- 
tion of emergency specifications in which 
a lower average for the manganese ranges 
would be set up. 

A committee of the American Iron & 
Steel Institute scrutinized the prevail- 
ing grades of steel on the basis of three 
classifications for the probable effects of 
reduced manganese upon production or 
quality: 

—Where the effects would be little or 


none; 


Specifications Issued for... . 


WE (Nilertrcu) CARBON STEELS 


For information on development of the NE steels and their properties, see STEEL, Feb. 
9, 1942, p. 70; March 16, p. 72; June 8, p. 66; June 15, p. 66; July 13, p. 80; July 
20, p. 86; Aug. 3, p. 70; Aug. 17, p. 40; Aug. 31, p. 41, p. 76; Sept. 7, p. 78; Oct. 
19, p. 66; Nov. 9, p. 96; Dec. 28, p. 27; Jan. 25, 1943, p. 84; March 1, p. 94. 

For reports from users of NE steels, see Nov. 16, p. 106; Nov. 23, p. 90; Nov. 
30, p. 62; Dec. 7, p. 112; Dec. 14, p. 99; Dec. 21, p. 70; Jan. 11, 1943, p. 60; Jan. 
18, p. 66; Feb. 1, p. 100. 

For latest revised listing of the NE ALLOY steels, see March 1, p. 98. 

For list of AMS (Aircraft Materials Specification) steels, see Sept. 7, 1942, p. 78. 

For details of WD (War Department) steels and complete listing, see Feb. 8, 


1948, p. 80. 





TABLE I—NE-8744, Preliminary Locomotive Forging Data 


Part I, Quenched and Drawn: 


Pins 
The following physical properties were obtained on locomotive crankpins of 12” diameter 
with a 3” bore. Pins were normalized from 1650° F., oil quenched from 1550° F. and drawn as 


shown. 


Tensile Str., p.s.i. 
Yield Point, p.s.i. 
Elongation in 2”, % 
Reduction of Area, % 
Izod Impact, ft. Ib. 


Axles 
The following physical properties were obtained on locomotive driving axles of 14%” diameter 
with a 4” bore. Axles were normalized from 1650° F., oil quenched from 1550° F. and drawn as 


shown. 


Tensile Str., p.s.i. 
Yield Point, p.s.i. 
Elongation in 2”, % 
Reduction of Area, % 
Izod Impact, ft. Ib. 


Part Il, Normalized and Drawn: 


Pins 
The following physical properties were obtained on locomotive crankpins of 12” diameter with 
a 8” bore. Pins were normalized from 1650° F. and drawn as shown. 


Tensile Str., p.s.i. 
Yield Point, p.s.i. 
Elongation in 2”, % 
Reduction of Area, % 
Izod Impact, ft. Ib. 


Axles 


125,000-121,000 


125,000-123,500 
91,000- 95,000 


—Where the probable effects could be 
adverse; and 

—Where the effects are definitely ad- 
verse. 

The third classification eliminates from 


1240° F. Draw 
consideration the alloy steels and the 


110,000-110,000 


1100° F. Draw 


96,000- 92,000 79,000- 80,000 sulphurized carbon steels. Plain carbon 
18-22 21-21.5 : , 
45-495 55-55 steels therefore remained as available for 
15.5-19 30-42 changes in manganese contents. 
Further study by the General Tech- 


rical committee of the American Iron & 
Steel Institute and its products commit- 
tees has resulted in setting up the series 
of “NE” carbon steel grades having a 


1100° F. Draw 1240° F. Draw 


18-18 Not yet completed lower manganese content than the cor- 
beac responding AISI-SAE standard carbon 


steel grades and listed in Table HI. For 
those “NE” grades the reductions in 
mean manganese contents are of the 
order of 0.10 per cent, representing a 


° ° 
Be > ay ell peels 500 corresponding saving in the ferromanga- 
99,000- 102,500 67 ,500-67,500 nese for basic open hearth heats when 
16.5-18.0 24-26 oa a pe 
87 5-405 298 specified to the “NE” compositions. 
13-10.5 15-31 Typical mechanical properties of these 


steels as well as considerable data on low- 


The following physical properties were obtained on locomotive driving axles of 14%” diameter 
with a 4” bore. Axles were normalized from 1650° F. and drawn as shown. 


Tensile Str., p.s.i. 
Yield Point, ps.i. 
Elongation in 2”, % 
Reduction of Area, % 
Ivod Impact, ft. Ib. 


Composition of heat tested: Carbon, 0.41 per cent; manganese, 0.76 per cent; phosphorus, 0.034 
per cent; sulphur, 0.030 per cent; silicon, 0.29 per cent; nickel, 0.48 per cent; chrémium, 0.55 


per cent; molybdenum, 0.24 per cent. 





1280° F. Draw 
102,500-102,500 


1100° F. Draw 
TABLE Ill—List of NE (National Emergency) 





TABLE II—NE-9540, PHYSICAL TEST DATA—SINGLE HEAT RESULTS 


Chemical Composition 


Carbon, per cent 0.42 
Manganese, per cent 1.32 
Phosphorus, per cent 0.015 
Sulphur, per cent 0.011 
Silicon, per cent 0.48 
Nickel, per cent 0.42 
Chromium, per cent 0.63 
Molybdenum, per cent 0.17 


Physical Properties 
Test pieces normalized at 1800°F. Oil quenched 1525°F. and tempered as shown below: 
Test pieces taken from center of 1% in. square bars—treated in 0.520 in. round, tested 0.505 


in. round. 

Tempered T.S. YP. 
400° F. 295,000 272,500 
500° F 277,600 255,700 
600° F 264,000 243,500 
700° F 230,000 215,000 
800° F 213,000 194,500 
900° F 186,500 170,000 

1000° F 170,000 154,000 

1100° F 153,006 187,000 





Results erratic be aa Carbon Steels 
Test to be re-run 53.5-51 No. Carbon Manganese 
21-13 NE-1006 0.08 max. 0.20-0.40 
NE-1008 0.10 max. 0.20-0.40 
NE-1009 0.07-0.12 0.20-0.40 
NE-1010 0.08-0.13 0.50 max. 
NE-1012 0.10-0.15 0.50 max. 
NE-1015 0.13-0.18 0.50 max. 
NE-1017 0.15-0.20 0.50 max. 
Grain size: 7 NE-1018 0.15-0.20 0.50-0.80 
Critical Points NE-1019 0.15-0.20 0.60-0.90 
Ac, 1360° F., NE-1020 0.18-0.23 0.50 max. 
Acs 1450° F. NE-1022 0.18-0.23 0.60-0.90 
Ars 1320° F. NE-1023 0.20-0.25 0.50 max. 
Ar, 1200° F. NE-1025 0.22-0.28 0.50 max. 
NE-1029 0.25-0.31 0.50-0.80 
NE-1030 0.28-0.34 0.50-0.86 
NE-1038 0.35-0.42 0.50-0.80 
NE-1040 0.37-0.44 0.50-0.80 
NE-1041 0.36-0.44 1.20-1.50 
NE-1042 0.40-0.47 0.50-0.80 
NE-1045 0.43-0.50 0.50-0.80 
R.A Elon. 2” BHN NE-1050 0.48-0.55 0.50-0.80 
$2.5 9.5 555 NE-1054 0.50-0.60 0.40-0.60 
$9.2 9.5 534 NE-1055 0.50-0.60 0.50-0.80 
40.4 9.5 514 NE-1059 0.55-0.65 0.40-0.60 
44.9 115 461 NE-1060 0.55-0.65 0.50-0.80 
46.3 12.0 444 NE-1065 0.60-0.70 0.50-0.80 
47.8 14.0 401 NE-1078 0.72-0.85 0.50 max. 
50.6 15.0 363 NE-1080 0.75-0.88 0.50-0.80 
17.5 $21 NE-1086 0.82-0.95 0.50 max. 


NE-1095 0.90-1.05 0.50 max. 
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Rockwell ‘c” 





















































Sulphur, 
Silicon, 
Nickel, 


Physical Properties 
Test pieces normalized at 1800°F. Oil quenched 1550°F. and tempered as shown below. 
Test pieces taken from center of 1% in. square bars—treated in 0.520 in. round, tested 0.505 


TABLE IV—NE-9430, PHYSICAL TEST DATA—SINGLE HEAT RESULTS 


Grain size: 


Critical Points 


1360 °F. 
1480° F. 
1240° F 
1190° F. 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































+ in. round. 
inches Tempered T.S. YP. R.A. Elon. 2” BHN 
400° F. 256,500 234,500 35.7 110 514 
500° F. 243,000 222,500 449 120 495 
NE 6739 600° F. 231,800 211,400 46.3 12.0 477 
6s 700° F. 190,500 170,700 53.8 13.5 387 
800° F. 184,000 164,500 54.7 13.5 75 
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Hardness Penetration Charts 
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Tool Failures 


The term “trouble shooting’’ has been aptly applied to the business of 
trying to find out why something went wrong. A good trouble shooter must 
be open minded and unprejudiced. He cannot first make up hig mind what 
he “hopes”’ the trouble is—and then set out to prove he is right. Further- 
more, he must be well informed on his subject. Discussed below are a few 
tips on tool trouble shooting that may be of help in your tool room. 


in Service—Tools like header dies, coining 
dies, dies and embossing dies which are under 
heavy pressure must usually be made from a surface hard- 
ening tool steel. If they are made from a tool steel that 
hardens clear through, they are likely to split—they need 
the reenforcement of a tough core in order to hold together. 
Ifthe hardened case is too shallow 
for the pressures involved, it will | 
cave in like thin ice. This sinking 
action frequently progresses slowly 
—but eventually a chip will come 
loose and this is known as spalling. 
An example is shown in Figure 1. 


The remedy for this is to use a 

higher hardening heat, or a flush 

quench, or both, to drive the hardness penetration deeper. 
Failing in this, use a steel having slightly deeper harden- 
ing characteristics. * 


Heat Checks —in the red-hard tool steels used for hot 
forming operations, the working surface of the tool will 
frequently become crazed with a pattern that is suggestive 
of grinding checks. When a tool is in contact 

with the heated work, itis suddenly heated. 

If a liquid coolant is used, the minute the hot 

forging is removed the surface is rapidly 

chilled. This process is repeated many times 

and finally the surface starts to heat check. 

A badly checked hot drawing mandrel is 

shown in Figure 2. 


Heat checking can be greatly helped by not 

employing so violent a coolant. A stream of no.2 
water can be replaced by an air blast. Also, ; 

a tool that has been drawn back far enough to have some 
ductility will resist heat checking better than a harder tool. 


Grinding Checks —Grinding checks so fine that they 
cannot be seen with the naked eye can so weaken a tool 
that it may later fail in service. Figure 3 shows a tool with 
grinding checks that has been boiled in acid to make them 
visible. If this tool were to fail as a result of grinding checks, 
the edge of the fracture would follow the path of some of the 
checks. This makes a characteristic jagged edge to the 
fracture which should imme- 
diately suggest grinding 
checks. Boiling the tool in 
acid will make them visible. 


Obviously, all grinding 

checks are not the fault of 

the grinder. If he receives a 

poorly hardened and poorly 

drawn tool that is almost m.8 

ready to fall apart when he gets it, he cannot grind it 
successfully, no matter how careful he may be. On the other 
hand, it is so easy to hog into the work on the roughing cuts 
that many good tools are ruined in grinding. 


Machining — It is well to be suspicious 
of tools from which large amounts of metal 
have been cut, and those that have deep, 
sharp stamp marks. In case of doubt, it is 
better to be on the safe side and give such 
tools a strain relieving anneal before hard- 
ening them. Figure 4 shows a pneumatic 
chisel that failed in service from fatigue that 
started in a deep stamp mark. 


These tips on trouble shooting were extracted from “Tool Steel Simplified’. They are just part of one FIG. 4 
chapter of the book. Put a// the useful facts on many subjects in this book to work for you—right in your 
tool room. Order copies for the tool room men you want to train—for your ‘‘trouble shooters’’ —today. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, 139 BERN STREET, READING, PA. 


“TOOL STEEL SIMPLIFIED’”’ 
315 pages, 105 illustrations. Available 
at cost in the U. S. A.— $1.00 a copy 
($3.50 elsewhere). 
More than 35,500 copies of “Tool 
Steel Simplified" are now being used 
in plants like yours to train new men, 
“up-grade” older hands, save time, 
trouble shoot — get better and faster 
production. 


March 8, 1948 
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TABLE V—NE-9420, PHYSICAL TEST DATA—SINGLE HEAT RESULTS 


Grain size: 7 
Critical Points 


Ac; 1340° F. 
Acs 1510° F. 
Ars 1390° F. 
Ar 1270° F. 


Physical Properties 
Test pieces taken from 1% in. sq. bars. Normalized 1800°F. Pseudo-carburized at 1700°F. for 
8 hours. Oil quenched, tempered at 300°F. 


Treated in I in. round. 0.505 test pieces taken from center. 


Quenched °F. TS. 
Direct 1700 157.500 
Reheat 1525 142,500 
Reheat 1550 143,500 


Y.P. 
107,500 
104,000 
104,500 


R.A. 
38.8 
47.8 
51.9 


Elon. 2” 
15.5 
18.5 
18.5 


TABLE VI—NE-9440, PHYSICAL TEST DATA—SINGLE HEAT RESULTS 


Chemical Composition 
Carbon, per cent 
Manganese, per cent 
Phosphorus, per cent 
Sulphur, per cent 
Silicon, ‘per cent 
Nickel, per cent 
Chromium, per cent 
Molybdenum, per cent 


041 
1.13 
0.015 
0 908 
0.50 
0.32 
0.31 
0.18 


Physical Properties 


Grain size: 
Critical Points 
Ac; 
Acs 
Ars 
An 


Test pieces normalized at 1800°F. Oil quenched’ 1525°F. and tempered as shown below: 
Test pieces taken from center of 1% in. square bars—-treated in 0.520 in. round, tested 0.505 


T.S. 
298,000 
280,000 
262.000 
226,000 
205,500 
180 000 
158.500 
141,000 
128,000 


Y.P. 
283,500 
265,000 
247,000 
211.500 
190.500 
165,000 
137,500 
126,500 
111,000 


BHN 
555 
514 
477 
444 
388 
363 
$21 
302 
255 


temperature impact and hardness pene- 
tration are given in the accompanying 
charts, pages 91, 92, 94, 96 and 98. 

There are certain conditions that should 
be understood mutually in the use of 
these emergency grades, thus: 

—The National Emergency standard 
“NE” grades are identical with the cor- 
responding AISI standard grades except 
as to manganese contents, the purpose 
being solely to conserve the nation’s sup- 
ply of manganese. 

—The respective compositions however 
are not subject to any restrictions in the 
chemical ranges (or maximum limits 
where so expressed ), such as are provided 
for the standard AISI grades. 


—Check analysis procedure and limita- 
tions are the same as for standard steels. 

—The use of the “NE” grades of car- 
bon finished products as well as both 
“CR” and “CQ” quality of carbon steel 
semifinished products is urged as a means 
whereby the consumer may co-operate in 
an important item of conservation and 
they should be specified wherever they 
can be used. 

Some of the first information available 
on properties of the NE alloy steels in 
heavy sections is included in Table I. 
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Sheffield has a complete stock of AGD Adjust- 


able Snap Gages in all models and in all ranges 





—for immediate shipment. 


Every one of these gages has been made to 
Sheffield’s high standards of quality in both 


materials and precision workmanship. 














When Ordering, 
Be Sure to Give All the 


Following Information: A o ile 
gh os _ 


State Frame Model and Frame Size. Stipulate 
whether gage is.to be set and sealed (allow 
additional day on orders for set and sealed 
gages Give complete marking instructions 


if set and sealed. 
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Inctedible Uncle Ishmael 


.. the one-man army! 








U NCLE ISH is the derndest feller. He paid 4% 
cents for that weapon, and he can shoot a clay pipe 
right out of your mouth at 100 yards. What's more, 
he’s a one-man army. . . . Incredible? Well, here are 
the facts: 
The famous Robbins & Lawrence and E. G. Lamson 
companies, ancestors of Jones & Lamson, had working 
for them in the 1800's two of the finest gunsmiths in 
the world. They were Albert Ball and Benjamin 
Tyler Henry, and the genius of these two men con- 
tributed much to the invention of a gun that was 
destined to make history. 
That gun is known throughout the world today as the 
famous Winchester rifle — but in an earlier form, as 
the Ball lever-action repeater, it was known only as 
a headache to E. G. Lamson & Co. For there was a 
large order from the government for this revolu- 
tionary firearm, to replace the muzzle-loaders being 
used in the Civil War, but the war ended before de- 
livery could be made. 
The result: Hundreds of these repeating rifles were put 
up for sale at one-half cent a pound—and Uncle 
Ishmael got one. Nine pounds of the greatest gun in the 
world, for 4'%4 cents! 
Later, when the patent for Ball’s lever-action magazine 
was purchased and combined with improvements in 
rifle design made by Henry and another gunsmith 
named King, the great Winchester rifle was born. 
And it was an early advertisement for this rifle that 
told how Uncle Ishmael was a one-man army. “A man 
armed with one of these rifles,” it read, ‘‘can load and 
discharge one shot every second, so that he is equal to 
a company every minute, a regiment every ten min- 
utes, a brigade every half-hour, and a division 
every hour!” 
The company in which that famous firearm had its origin 
is known today as Jones & Lamson, and the gun is 
typical of many great American products that have 
stemmed from the tools — and the men — developed 
by this company. 
Jones & Lamson engineers and service men are at your 
call today ... right now . .. to help you in solving the 
difficult problems of present and post-war read- 
justment. 


JONES & LAMSON 


Machine Company 
SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U. S. A. 


Profit-producing Machine Tools 











Manufacturers of Ram & Saddle Type 
Universal Turret Lathes . . . Fay Auto- 
matic Lathes . . . Automatic Thread 
Grinding Machines . . . Comparators . . . 
Automatic Opening Threading Dies and 
Chosers. 
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CARBON STEELS 




















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































ORAW TEMPERATURE - OEGRECS F. 





























































































































































































































ORAW TEMPERATURE - OLGREES F. 
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DOWNED! BY THE 17,901st? 


GUNS BLAZE in the dark sky. That 
boy up there trusts his own skill and 
courage —and the many thousands of 
metal parts that keep his plane strong 
and flying against heaviest odds. 

What if some tiny part we helped to 
make turns traitor in mid-battle? 

If we could only see those tracer 
bullets sow red death across the cock- 
pit, feel with him his sharp and lonely 
peril in the sky... 

We'd say, “Our pay is still the 
comfort of our homes; his pay hot lead, 


night battles, chance of flaming death.” 

We'd say, “If we don’t give the 
best we've got, our smallest failure is 
a crime against the life he scarcely 
lived and gladly risked for us.” 

And so we pledge: to make each 
metal part that =, him fighting érve 
to the minutest fraction; to conserve our 
metal; to work with our best skill; to 
think with precision; and so keep faith 
with those who do our fighting. 

In this spirit, we at R B & W pledge 
ourselves to strength and accuracy in 


Raine Waking strona the 


SS 'eee ee! 


March 8, 1943 
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the millions of Empire bolts and nuts 
that we are making to hold American 
war equipment together. ToRB& W's 
special manufacturing processes, de- 
veloped through the years, we add 
the personal energy and care that forms 
an essential part of R B & W’s con- 
tribution to Victory. 

Reproductions of this ad re-arranged 
with a slogan for your War Production 
Drive, are free, upon request. Write 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and 
Nut Company, Port Chester, N. Y. 


NUT COMPANY 











WITH THE continued pressure for in- 
creased production, it is entirely possible 
that the small detail of corrosion control 
may not receive the full attention it de- 
serves. Blast cleaning iron and steel sur- 
faces with a stream of sand or steel grit 
thrown against the surface at a high 
velocity is one of the best methods for 
thoroughly and completely removing mill 
scale, rust’ and corrosion. Thus it is an 
extremely valuable method of preparing 
metal surfaces to receive protective coat- 
ings. 

Corrosion in iron and steel structures 
represents a loss in the original metal 
that went into the making of the structure, 
since rusting actually consumes metal 
which is converted into iron oxide. If 
allowed to go without attention, it is a 
well-known fact that original strength and 
performance characteristics of the iron or 
steel structure can be so reduced by cor- 
rosion that it will collapse. Any structure 
is no stronger than its weakest member. 


o, 


BLAST CLEANING 


. . « » helps reduce maintenance costs and extends service life 


By EDWIN F. BRAMIN 
Gatun, Canal Zone 


And if that member is not carefully pre- 
pared and protected, corrosion will sooner 
or later get in its devastating work on 
such parts as springs, bolts, nuts, brackets, 
li:ks, lap joints, chains, surfaces in joints 
and crevices that are inaccessible. 
Corrosion in iron and steel normally 
results from two principal causes: (1) 


From a paper submitted in the “Compressed 
Air In Industry” contest sponsored by the 
Compressed Air Institute, 90 West street, New 
York. 


By 


A chemical action resulting from ex- 
posure to water and air, causing oxida- 
tion and the familiar rust. (2) A galvanic 
action resulting when several unprotected 
parts are emerged in a saline solution or 
salt water, especially if metal-to-metal 
contact exists with another emerged and 
exposed dissimilar metal. It will be noted 
that the iron or steel in both instances 
must be exposed to the corrosive agent 
without protective coatings in whole or 
in part if corrosive action is to result. 

Iron and steel surfaces thoroughly cov- 
ered by a well-bonded and unbroken pro- 
tective coat will remain immune from 
corrosion as long as the protective coat 
is maintained intact. Where the original 
protective coat is damaged by scratches 
or abrasions, such spots must be cleaned 
immediately and the protective coat re- 
paired and sealed. 

As an example showing the importance 
of sandblasting as a cleaning method, 
consider the following: Several years ago 
the writer was assigned the job of con- 
structing an automatic gas lighthouse on 
a small rock off the coast of Panama. As 
an experiment, each member of the tank- 
house framing, after fabrication, was 
thoroughly cleaned by sandblasting, de- 
hydrated by heating in a furnace and 
then a liberal coat of hot tar applied while 
the steel was still hot. After three years 
of service on this rock, during which the 
structures were exposed to salt spray 
from heavy seas, the galvanized roof and 
sidings were in a state of collapse. Many 
bolt heads and nuts had been entirely 
consumed from corrosion. Yet the steel 
frame with its original tar ‘coat was in 
perfect condition with practically no rust, 
although thickly coated with salt. 

A second example is an old steel barge, 
condemned as unsafe for further use be- 
cause of structural weaknesses due to 
corrosio>. This barge was taken over 

(Please turn to Page 104) 


Above, left—Typical blast room 
for blast cleaning aircraft fuselages 
after welding and prior to paint- 
ing. Photos from Pangborn Corp. 
Below—Large blast room for blast 
cleaning heavy work on special 
rail cars. Note heavy ~rubber 
curtain used to seal doorway and 
proteck door which it raises on 
‘opening. Note operator's protective 
devices, special lighting fixtures, 
car puller cable 
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FOR WAR TODAY 


PRE-WAR ENGINEERING 
SHOWED THE WAY 


Die castings help to “get the message thru” 


Unhampered by tradition, the designers of communica- 
tions equipment have taken full advantage of all develop- 
ments in materials and production methods. It is of par- 
ticular significance, therefore, that zinc alloy die castings 
have found such wide use in the manufacture of commu- 
nication and allied products. 

The wartime counterpart of the communications in- 
dustry—the U. S. Army Signal Corps—is profiting by 
pre-war advancements in telephone production. For ex- 
ample, the EE-8-A field telephone utilizes the six zinc alloy 
die castings shown at the bottom of the above illustration. 
These castings were adopted only after exhaustive testing 
in competition with parts produced by other methods and 
of other materials. 

Post-war designers please note. 


> IN 1 


Pictured below are five bezels for gauges on submarines. 
They are die cast of zinc alloy and, at first glance, you may 
ask why. The answer is elimination of scrap loss—a major 
problem in all metal production today. Actually, by die 





‘The small cored holes in the rings permit grip of a spanner wrench 
for assembly 


HORSE HEAD SPECIAL | 


FOR YOUR PRODUCTS TOMORROW 


ALLOY POT 


A publication issued for many years by Twe New Jeasey Zrec Company to report on 
trends and accomplishments in the Geld of dic castings. Title Reg. U. 5. Pat. Of. 


No. 7 


casting all five rings in a single die, they are produced at 
little more expense than would be involved in die casting 
the largest ring alone. The individual rings are broken off 
the gate and the small amount of metal which joined them 
is remelted and reused. 

Compare these savings with the scrap loss involved in the 
alternative method of stamping from sheet metal, and you 
can understand why the die casting process was selected. 


BAKED FINISHES FOR 
ZINC ALLOY DIE 
CASTINGS 


Almost any known type of finish can be applied on zinc 
alloy die castings. The wartime shortage of electro-plating 
materials has, however, focused attention principally on 
organic coatings, of which there are many types to meet 
specific service requirements of die castings. In the case of 
baked finishes on zinc alloy die castings, the relatively low 
melting point of the alloy should be kept in mind. Finishes 
on zinc alloy die castings should not be baked at temper- 
atures higher, or for periods longer, than indicated in the 
table below. 

The subject of finishing is fully covered in the bulletin 
“The Finishing of Zinc Alloy Die Castings and Rolled 
Zinc.” A copy will be sent to you upon receipt of a request 
on your Company letterhead. 


STEEL MAGAZINE EDITION 





MAXIMUM TEMPERATURE -*F. 
FOR TOTAL BAKING TIME OF 


Alloy Y%Hour !Hour 2Hours 3 Hours 
* Zamak 2+ 325 275 250 250 
Zamak 3tt 425 375 325 300 
Zamak Sttt 425 375 325 300 


* Trade Mark Reg. in U. S. Patent Office 

t Corresponds to A.S.T.M. Alloy XXI, S.A.E. No. 921 
tt Corresponds to A.S.T.M. Alloy XXIII, S.A.E. No. 903 
ttt Corresponds to A.S.T.M. Alloy XXV, S.A.E. No. 925 
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Official U. 8S. Army Photo 


Here’s What It Takes To Build Your Glory Road 


When a Colonel of engineers said the Maybe that’s a lesson for us to be on 


new Alcan Highway—the “Glory Road the alert for the tough competition 
that’ ll invade all business after the war. 
















of America’’—was built by “guts and 


’s jolt y int - 7 ; 
tractors” he stressed the former. Let's jolt ourselves ae chk hale capes now 


ALTER EGO: Right! We’ve got to hack through 
plenty of uncharted wilderness that seems im- 
passable . . . with little time on our hands... 
annihilate us, it jolted us into super-action. and come out with better products and lower 
Alcan’s 1800-mile route through uncharted costs than the other fellow. Will-power and 
wilderness — said to be impassable — was a ingenuity will build this “glory road”’. 


ALTER EGO: And how right he was! When tough 
“competition” from the west threatened to 





confusion of mud, mountains and mosquitos. We have the will-power. Let’s acquire 
Under the spur of Jap “competition”, we fin- the ingenuity by improving our weld- 
ished this “glory road”’ in one season. ing knowledge with Lincoln’s aid. 


Ask your inner self if welding knowledge isn't the shortcut to postwar success. 





THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY + CLEVELAND, OHIO 












TO FACILITATE manufacture of 
globe valves and to improve the quality 
of such ‘valves, all sizes from 2 inches 
up and for all pressures can be fabri- 
cated by welding tubing, plates and bars. 
No special setup is necessary for tubing 
manufacturers to produce these valves 
on a production line basis, since wail 
thicknesses can be selected from stand- 
afd sizes. For example, 4%-inch tubing is 
now made in 19 wall thicknesses varying 
from 16 gage to 1%-inch walls; 5-inch 
tubing is made in 17 different wall thick- 
nesses varying from 11 gage to l-inch 
thick. 

SAE 1035 steel tubing has excellent 
physicals for such work, including tensile 
strength of 103,000 pounds per square 
nch; yield point of 78,000 pounds per 
square inch; elongation of 24 per ce-t 
in 2 inches; reduction of area of 62 per 
cent. SAE 1035 steel welds as well as 
or better than ary of the SAE carbon 
steels. A valve body made from this tub- 
ing and stress relieved after welding 


Fabricating Globe Valves 


By H. C. ELLIOTT 
Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co. 


would be almost equal to one made from 
6 per cent chromium, 0.05 per cent 
molybdenum heat-treated steel castings. 

Accompanying drawings show method 
of constructing a 2%-icch high-pressure 
valve by arc welding. First, the trans- 
verse tube is sawed to the right length 
and a blacksmith swages the ends. A 
large hole is burned vertically through 
the tubing, leaving “%-inch for boring. 

Next, a machinist chucks the tubing 
and bores a hole through it so that the 
vertical tube will slip in it. Since the 
horizontal tube is only %-inch larger in 
diameter than the vertical tube, the 
horizontal tube has just evough metal 
left to hold the two sections together 
after boring through it. But that small 
amount of metal is burned out after tack- 
ing together. 


The vertical tube is sawed to the cor- 
rect length and the top layer of Monel 





From a paper winning an award in the Ho- 
tart monthly arc welding contest 


metal weld put in for the seat. Then the 
tube is turned on its other end and the 
rest of the bead run. With careful weld- 
ing, this bead can be run without pin 
holes and flaws with Monel, stai>less steel, 
Stellite, bronze or mild steel electrodes. 

Next, a templet is made to wrap around 
the vertical tube. This marks off the two 
slots for the inlet and outlet of the valve. 
These slots are 
trimmed with an air chipping hammer. 
The bottom of this tube is closed and it 
is then slipped irto the horizontal tube 
for welding. Details of welding are shown 


burned neatly and 


on all the drawings. 

Welded tubes are chucked up and the 
top of the vertical tube and ends of the 
horizontal tube faced and chamfered for 
welding. Next, top plate and flanges are 
welded on. Now the body is ready for 
final machining which consists of the 
following operations: 


} 


—Facing three flanges (as shown). 


—Truing irside welds 


Completely fabricated globe valve for low pressures, high pressures and super heat, madé 


STEEL 
PLATE 


by arc welding and machined after welding 


TUBING-ROLLE 
WELD ENDS 
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STEEL NUT 
ALLOY TUBING 


STEM-ALLOY BAR 

SLEEVE -ALIOY 

TUBING — MONEL GASKET 
FLANGE THE STEEL TUBING 
OR WELD STEEL PLATE 10 TUBE 
SLEEVE - STEEL TUBING 
DISC-ALLOY BAR 
SEAT-STELLITE 
WELD IN PLACE & 
GRIND. OR ALLOY = 


SEAT MAY BE 
SCREWED IN PLACE 














SWACE TUBE 
IN DIE 





STEEL TUBING 





BORE TUBING 
AFTER WELDING 
RECTANGULAR BAR- 
BEND AND BURN ENDS 


PUNCH HOLE 
BEFORE WELDING 
OR DRILL AFTER 














TOFIT TUBING | 
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STEEL PLATE AND 
saat aalene 
STEEL TUBING 
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SECTION A-A 

















BURNOR BORE ‘+ 
HOLE THRU ONE TUBE FOR 


OTHER = _ THIS MAY BE 
MADE FROM 
TUBING OR/ | 
____|__ STAMPING |: 
BURN OPENINGS EQUAL TO \' 
AREA OF PIPE 
THIS MAY BE 
BEVELED FOR 
WELDING IN PIPE 


LINE-OR FLANGED 


WELD HOLE-OR TAP 
FOR DRAIN LEFT BY 
FORGING END OF TUBE 

















STEEL BAR 


| 
\ NUMBER + SIZE OF BOLTS 
DEPENDENT UPON SIZE OF 
VALVE -2'% VALVE SHOWN 
| 8-ALLOY STUDS. 





SEC. BB 


WHERE ONE TUBE PASSES 
THRU THE OTHER-AFTER TACKING 
VEE THIS OUT AND WELD 
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8 SIDED HOLE FOR WRENCH 


PLAN VIEW OF ALLOY- 
THREADED SEAT 


- 10 HOLES ON 6A DIA, 














APPROXIMATE SHAPE OF , 
OPENINGS DEVELOPE a tana 
Ye 
415% 
SHOWN WELDED Se a 
IN PIPE LINE sw. 
2 
Q 
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THREADED SEAT SEATED — 
SOLIDLY AT BOTTOM WERE 
GREATEST STRENGTH EXISTS 


—Machining seat to proper angle. 

—Drilling bolt holes. 

The bonnet of the valve is welded in 
a simple fixture which holds the tubing, 
plates and bars in position while being 
tacked and while final beads are run. 
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THIS MAY BE MADE LONG ENOUGH 
50 AS TO STRESS RELEIVE WELD- 
PIPE TO VALVE -WITHOUT INJURING VALVE 


Bonnet requires no preliminary machining 
of parts. It is chucked up only once for 
final facing of the bottom flange, boring 
of the two pieces of tubing, and facing 
the tubing at three plates. 

The packing gland consists of one piece 


Constructional and welding details 
for a 2%-inch valve. For other 
details, see accompanying draw- 
ing. Illustrations furnished by 
Hobart Bros., Troy, O. 


of ubing with a plate welded to one end 
aml machined to fit. The stem* guide 1s 
made from stainless steel tubing and 
held in place by a light weld bead of 
Monel. The valve stem .and_ disk are 
Monel, both of conventional design. 

Using same rates of labor costs and 
overhead figures, it-is estimated that a 
welded valve can be built for 52 per 
cent less than a conventional design. A 
conventional steel valve (standard 2% 
inches) weighs 200 pounds. A similar 
valve of welded steel design weighs only 
100 pounds. This 2%-inch welded globe 
valve is good for a working pressure of 
1500 pounds and a total temperature of 
750 degrees Fahr. It has been tested by 
hydraulic pressure to 5500 pounds per 
square inch. 

The American Bureau of Shipping has 
approved this design as practical for 
valves for steam power plant equipment. 
Patent is pending on the method of con- 
struction and design. 





Blast Cleaning 
(Continued from Page 100) 


for storage purposes. To prolong its life 
and mirimize maintenance, which is gen- 
erally very excessive on structures in this 
condition, the steelwork of the barge was 
thoroughly cleaned, inside and out, by 
sandblasting. This removed all old paint, 
rust and scale and made the surface ap- 
pear as bright as newly machined steel. 
The hot tropical sun furnished an ideal 
dehydrating agent and cleaned areas 
were immediately covered by a coat of 
fresh red lead, applied with brushes. 
After 10 days of curing, a second coat 
was applied. 


This job was accomplished in 1935. 
Today the barge is still in service and 
in the same physical condition as when 
taken over, with practically no rust in 
evidence. It has not been necessary to 
do any maintenance on the interior areas 


and only twice during this period has 
cleaning and+painting been required on 
decks and outside surfaces—areas where 
the paint had been damaged by traffic 
and normal operations. 

(Please turn to Page 136) 


Left—In this type of setup, work is loaded and unloaded on rotary tables 
which carry it into the work chamber. Tables may revolve continuously or 


intermittently. 


These four units are used in cleaning sanitary ware and 


refrigerator parts preparatory to vitreous enameling at Mullins Mfg. Corp., 
Salem, O. 


Right—Still another type of blast cleaning setup. Here the revolving table 
carries a movable partition which revolves with the table. Cleaned work is 
shown at left, uncleaned castings at right. While operator is cleaning work 
on one half of table, other half of table is being unloaded and reloaded. Table 


is turned 180 degrees and the cycle repeated 
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409 protien parts for bombs can be milled 
per hour, automatically, on this specially de- 
igs 8-Spindle Heavy-Duty D & T Miller. 

e work-piece is clamped in specially con- 
structed milling fixtures, Fixtures are actuated 
by a cam. One operator does the loading and 
unloading. This is one of many examples of 


_D & T Machines in production for Victory! 


Buy MORE 


U. S. WAR BONDS 








Specially Designed for the SPYMD 
and PRECISION Veccory DEMANDS 


High-speed, automatic precision machines designed 
and built by Davis & Thompson engineers are help- 
ing many metal-working manufacturers meet the 
demands of Victory production, 


Multiple spindle milling, drilling, boring machines 
created by D & T for specific jobs, combine many 
machining steps into fast, automatic operating 
cycles, in many cases producing hundreds of pre- 
cision parts per hour at speeds never before con- 
sidered possible. These machines...so simple, 
automatic and accurate that even semi-skilled 
operators can maintain peak production records... 
conserve critical materials, precious time and vital 
manpower. High production at low cost will con- 
tinue to be our aim throughout “the duration” 
and on into the post-war era. 


DAVIS & THOMPSON CO., Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 


Wile fer the Book 
“VICTORY PRODUCTION” 
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This D & T 54x 60” x 10’ Planer 
Type Milling Machine permits 
mounting of milling heads on 
both columns and cross rail. Both 
table and head feeds can be en- 
gaged at same time for profile 
milling. Heads can be mounted 
on swivel sub-bases for angular 
milling. Other unique features. 
Write for details. 
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1. HOW TO INCREASE TOOL LIFE. Deals with 
refined surface finishes as applied to regrinding of metal 
cutting tools. Here is important information for the 
tool room since it is imperative today that there be in- 
creases in tool life and work quality. Photomicrographs 
of cutting tools show the superiority of edge obtained 
by finishing with finer grit wheels. 24pp. 


2. GRINDING “HAYNES STELLITE” CUTTING 

TOOLS. To obtain the best results possible from the 
use of “Haynes Stellite” J-Metal and ‘‘2400”’ tools, it is 
essential that they be sharpened correctly, that is to 
say, with highly finished cutting edges, with correct 
clearance angles and without heat checks. This book 
tells you how. 32pp. 


3. GRINDING CARBIDE TIPPED TOOLS. A 


64-page book which gives full information on the correct 
selection and use of metal bonded diamond wheels, 
resinoid bonded diamond wheels and Crystolon vitrified 
wheels for grinding all types of cemented carbide tools. 


4. NORTON CUT-OFF WHEELS. This book fur- 
nishes an interesting comparison between the abrasive 
wheel and the metal saw, gives the limitations of uses of 
cut-off wheels, a general summary of advantages you 
can obtain by the use of this comparatively new abrasive 
product. Every mechanic owes it to himself to look 
into the possibilities of cut-off wheels, and this book will 
supply him with the information he needs. 28pp. 


5. THREAD GRINDING. A handbook which dis- 
cusses some of the common difficulties encountered in 
thread grinding and tells how they may be overcome. 
There are several pages of helpful graphs and tables. 
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6. ABRASIVES AND GRINDING WHEELS. 
Defines in an understandable way the two major 
types of grinding, the three physical charactcris- 
tics of every grinding wheel, the two artificial 
abrasives used in the production of Norton 
wheels, the five general types of bonds; a guide 
to selection of abrasives, grain size, strength of 
bond, structure, and grinding wheel markings. 
82 pp. 

7. A HANDBOOK ON TOOL ROOM 
GRINDING. This handbook receives a ready 
welcome in tool rooms everywhere. It is a guide 
for the tool room operator or apprentice prepared 
by Norton engineers in co-operation with several 
tool and grinding machine manufacturers. It 
contains a wealth of information of great im- 
portance in these times when every tool room 
must operate at the highest point of efficiency 
possible. 177 pp. 


8. NORTON GRINDING WHEELS FOR 
THE TOOL ROOM. A condensed summary 
of some of the most popular sizes and shapes of 
wheels in the grains and grades commonly used 
for tool grinding. 9 pp. 


9. TRUING AND DRESSING. Every suc- 
cessful operator must know how to use truing 
and dressing tools. Standard methods, based 
on a few easily understood rules are defined in 
this booklet, adequately illustrated. It contains 
illustrated answers to essential questions, as well 
as guidance to precautions that must be observed 
in using truing tools. 20pp. 

10. THE A B C OF O. D. GRINDING. 
“O. D.” is the common shop expression for the 
outside diameter of a cylindrically shaped piece 
or part. This booklet covers the principal ele- 
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11. FACTSABOUT METAL PO 
formation on the selection and use of abrasive 
grain for polishing. Typical chapter subjects 
are “Preparation of Glue”, “Types of 

Wheels”, “‘Setting Up Polishing Wheels”, “Set- 
ting Up Abrasive Belts”, “Correct Drying”, 
“Factors of Efficient Polishing’’. 


12. NORTON ABRASIVES FOR PORTA- 
BLE GRINDERS. The many and varied uses 
of portable grinders — in the foundry, the steel 
mill, fabricating shop, die shop and the stone 
industry — are described in this book and the 
recommended wheel specifications for each job 
are given. 28pp. 


13. A PRIMER ON GRINDING WHEEL 
SAFETY. Answers many questions which have 
suggested themselves to grinding wheel operators, 
such as ‘““What causes grinding wheel accidents?”’ 
“What can I do to prevent such accidents?” 
“What does a grinding machine operator have 
to know about wheel mounting?” “What speeds 
are considered safe for various kinds of steel?’’ 
24pp. 

14. DISC GRINDING, A PRODUCTION 
OPERATION — The many advantages of disc 
wheels for surfacing operations are described 
and the many types of discs are listed — solid 
and segmental styles; resinoid, rubber, shellac, 
vitrified and silicate bonds; inserted nut, pro- 
jecting screw and loose screw mountings. 28pp. 


ABRASIVES 








A booklet that contains 39 pages of helpful in- 
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NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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A Handbook on Tool Room 
Grinding 
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User Report No. 10 


On Experience with . . . 


By R. W. ROUSH 
Chief Metallurgist 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co. 
. Detroit 


WE (bores) ALLOY STEELS 


(Concluded from Last Week) 

FROM ACTUAL production experi- 
ence with the NE steels, there have been 
a few cases reported of flakes or bursts 
in large forging bars. This happens in 
the larger sizes and is especially pre- 
valent in the steels of high harden- 
ability. The condition is remedied by 
slow cooling after rolling. The mills 
have learned that the same care and 
slow cooling required for the SAE alloy 
steels are required for the NE steels. 
The writer encountered this only in one 
heat of NE-8720. This heat had to be 
scrapped as it cracked in cold shearing 
and could not be used for forgings. NE 
steels are no worse in this respect than 
any others. 

Forging: In forging there has been 
no very great difference between the 
old SAE alloy steels and any of the NE 
steels. 

Annealing and Normalizing: As it 
has been necessary for all manufactur- 
ers to use their available equipment for 
normalizing and annealing, there has 
been no great change in cycles in going 
over to the NE steels. Most all of the 
steels respond to the cycles formerly 
used for the SAE alloy steels. The car- 
burizing grades of NE steels apparently 
require less time on cooling than some of 
the old SAE. There have been some 
special short annealing cycles worked 


Top to bottom, right— 


Fig. 7—This 13-inch spiral bevel 


gear assembly has nine important 
parts made from NE steels 


Fig. 8—A 2-speed double reduc- 

tion gearset that has 15 important 

parts made from NE steels, car- 
burized and hardened 


Fig. 9—Physical properties of NE- 
9542 steel, oil quenched from 
1500 degrees Fahr. and drawn 1 
hour at temperatures indicated. 
Note high impact strength, low 
tensile and yield strengths at 1300 
degrees 
Fig. 10—Physical properties of 
NE-9650, oil quenched from 1475 
degrees Fahr. and drawn 1 hour 
at temperatures indicated. The 
1300-degree point is critical here 
also 
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out and there will undoubtedly be more, 
which will show economics in time, 
fuel and machining. 

Machining: A number of manufac- 
turers have reported no difference in 
machining between the NE steels and 


From a paper presented at the War Engineer- 
ing Production Meeting of the Society of Auto- 
pr otive Engineers at Detroit, Jan. 11 to 15, 
1943. 
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the former SAE steels. In some cases 
large lots have gone through production 
lines without the operators knowing 
there was a change in material. As 
more NE steels are used, more complete 
records are kept and a better overall 
picture is given of machining proper- 
ties. 

In our plant we have made approxi- 
mately 100,000 spiral bevel rear-axle 
drive gear sets from NE-8720. This 
involves some twenty 100-ton heats. In 
the rough and finish cutting of these 
gear teeth, complete records are kept of 
the number of gears per cutter grind. 
Results in comparison to SAE-4620 and 
4120 are shown in Table II. 

Turning is done at 187 feet per 
minute using a 0.010-inch feed and a 
5/32-inch depth of cut. Hardness is 
from 152 to 167 brinell, with an aver- 
age of 162. 

Fig. 7 shows a 13-inch spiral bevel 
assembly with nine important parts, and 
Fig. 8 shows a two-speed double reduc- 


tion with 15 important parts of NE steel 
carburized and hardened. 

In machining NE-8744 compared to 
SAE 3240 and 4340 at high hardness, 
our records for a large production are 
shown in Table III. NE-8949 could 
not be machined with any success at this 
high hardness. At 375 to 430 brinell, it 
can be machined, but cutter life drops 
80 per cent from that of SAE-4340. 


In the normalized condition NE-8744 
and 8949 machine very favorably in 
comparison to SAE-3420 and 4340. 
Cutting speeds range from 178 feet per 
minute with high-speed tools to 460 
feet per minute with carbide tools. 

At hardness of 200 to 350 brinell, 
machining of the NE steels is compara- 
ble to the corresponding SAE grades; 
NE-8630 is comparable to SAE-3130 
and SAE-4130; NE-8735 to 8740 is 
comparable to SAE 8135 and 4140; 
NE-8740 to 8745 is comparable to SAE- 
3240 and 4340. 


Carburizing: There has been a con- 





TABLE Il—Machining Spiral Bevel Gears at 162 Brinell 


Generating 1%-inch 


Tooth—28 seconds 


1.2 ounces Stock Removed Per Tooth 


Rough, 178 ft. per min. 
Finish, 157 ft. per min., 0.008 in. cut 


Formate 1%-inches 


Rough, 178 ft. per min. 
Finish, 157 ft. per min. 


—_—_—_—__—_——_Gears per Cutter Grind 
SAE-4620 


SAE-4120 NE-8720 


90 90 90 
50 40 40 


Tooth—S8 seconds 


200 190 190 
600 400 400 


TABLE Ill—Hobbing of Splines at Hardness of 400 to 444 Brinell 
Cutter Speed 72 r.p.m.; Surface ft. per min. 84; Depth of cut ;,-inch; Feed 0.0057-inch 


Pes. per grind 
Pes. per cutter 


SAE-3240 


SAE-4340 NE-8744 


46 46 34 
785 785 


siderable amount of work done on car- 
burizing of the NE steels. Chemical 
analyses for carbon content of the case, 
carburized in gas and solid compound 
have been made and published in a 
number of recent papers. See other 
user reports in this series in Steet. In 
general, the NE steels, especially NE- 
8620 and 8720, absorb slightly more 





For information leading to other ar- 
ticles on NE steels thus far carried in 
STEEL, see p. 90 





carbon and show a higher carbon con- 
centration on the surface. Carbon con- 
tent, micro-structure and hardness at 
various depths agree closely with the 
SAE grades 4120, 4820 and 4620. 

Some manufacturers are reluctant to 
use an NE steel as a substitute for some 
of the so-called high-powered steels 
such as SAE-2512 and 3312. We 
started out by substituting NE-8817 
for these steels. It gave promise of 
good performance. Since it has been 
deleted, attempts are being made to 
substitute NE-8720. No doubt it will 
suffice for some applications, but wheth- 
er or not it will meet all the require- 
ments of SAE-2512 and 3312 remains 
to be seen. Some users have expressed 
the opinion that there should be an NE- 
8920. At least, we can say that good 
judgement was used in retaining the 
NE--8720 when all of the other NE- 
8700 steels were deleted. 

Opinions are divided as to substitut- 
ing NE-8720 for SAE-4820 although 
this is being worked successfully in a 
number of applications. 

Parts made from NE-8620 and 8720 
have been quenched direct from the car- 
burizing temperature, cooled slowly and 
reheated for hardening, and also double 
quenched. All treatments have been 
successful in their respective places. It 
has been found that a higher reheating 
temperature is required than was used 
for the same parts made of the SAE 
steels. It is our belief that these steels 
are at their best when direct quenched, 
especially for many heavy-duty applica- 
tions. 

Distortion in hardening of these steels 
is comparable to SAE-4620. Spiral 


- bevel gears in our plant run 1% to 2 


per cent rejections for out-of-round and 
out-of-flat. 

Carbon determinations of the case on 
NE-9420 carburized in gas and in com- 
pound show it to be equivalent to SAE- 
4620 and 4320. Some manufacturers 

(Please turn to Page 137) 


Fig. 11—Physical properties of 

NE-9442 steel, normalized at 1600 

degrees Fahr. and oil quenched 
from 1550 degrees Fahr. 
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Voigg 
. « e - the source of 
STRUCTURAL STAMINI 
essential to maximum | 

tool life! 


Precise metallurgical control plays a most 
important part in the performance of high 
speed production tools. Specific composition, 
grain structure and hardness are fundamental 
factors in producing the tool best suited to the 
purpose for which it is designed. 


Because correct forging contributes so greatly 
to tool endurance, “ILLINOIS” has its own 
; modern forge shop where skilled craftsmen 
. carefully work the metal to produce exactly 
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For tools that must serve better and longer— 


call in “ILLINOIS.” 
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CTURERS OF METAL CUTTING 
AND SHAKEPROOF PRODUCTS 


ILLINIIE F HOBS « BROACHES - SHAPER CUTTERS - GEAR CUTTERS 
MILLING CUTTERS - GROUND FORM TOOLS - SPECIAL TOOLS 

















Girls Can Do It. Can women 

operate battery industrial 
trucks? Can they charge and ex- 
change the batteries? Do they 
make good operators? The Feb- 
ruary issue of Storage Battery 
Power contains an article de- 
scribing the experience of one 
plant with women truck oper- 
ators. If you have not received 
a copy, ask for one. 


24 Truck Hours Daily. 
— three 8-hour bat- 


teries or, preferably two 12-hour 
batteries and exchanging them 
at corresponding intervals gives 
you a truck that will operate 
24-hours a day with no truck 
time out for charging or water- 
ing of batteries. That's done 
while the batteries are out of 
the truck. And alkaline batteries 
are easy to exchange because 
of their light weight. 





oad-Time. Railroads have 
no more freight cars in 
number than during the last 
war, but are getting double the 
use out of them. Quicker loading 
and wnloading and fuller loads 
thanks to lift and fork trucks 
which permit pallet and skid 
shipping are part of the reason. 
More freight cars would be on 
the road more time if identical 
pallet and skid systems were in 
use. Consignor and consignee 
can get together to standardize 
shipping procedure—save money 
for themselves—and help the 
war effort. 


Edison Storage Battery Division 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 


WEST ORANGE, N. J. 











POWER 


TO CARRY ON 














“It's the power unit best suited 
to the war production job.” Here 
you have the answer to the prefer- 
ence for material handling trucks 
equipped with alkaline batteries. 
First, fewer trucks can do more work 
where storage batteries provide the 
motive power. There’s no time off 
duty for repairs, “spare” trucks 
don’t have to be on hand for emer- 
gencies and each truck can operate 
24 hours out of 24. Second, you 
can use a battery truck anywhere— 
in freight cars, elevators—it can 








even be made ne agen eh 

And, the advantages of alkaline 
batteries in such trucks are quite 
clear. They can be charged in 6 to 
7 hours and require no periodic 
equalizing charges, thus permitting 
maximum use of charging circuits. 
Where d-c shop lines are available 
they can be charged direct from the 
lines by the use of control panels 
only. But most important of all, 
alkaline batteries are dependable— 
they are not subject to unexpected 
sudden failure. 


INDUSTRY NEEDS THE DEPENDABILITY OF 


Edivon. 





COlkaline BATTERIES 
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(Goncluded from Last Week) 


THE MONTHLY inspection should 
not be skimmed over as it involves the 
inspection of the most important me- 
chanical parts of the truck and any 
slighting of these parts on inspection or 
lubrication can lead to expensive repairs. 
Every. month, do these things: 

Power Axle: Remove fill plug and in- 
spect ‘oil level. If losing oil, inspect for 
leaks. If truck is not operated sufficiently 
or at very low speeds, castor oil will 
not be carried up to worm .and bearings, 
and they may develop a howl. To 
correct this, run truck at full speed 
several minutes or jack up one wheel 
and run in high speed several minutes. 

Wheel Universal Joint: Remove flange 
from power axle wheels. Wash parts 
in gasoline to remove all grease and dirt. 
Remove universal joint fork from uni- 
versal ball. Inspect for wear. If badly 
worn, replace. The universal forks and 
ball should last indefinitely if properly 
lubricated and kept free from dirt and 
grit. Carefully inspect boot to make sure 
it is seating properly and cloth has not 
worn through, permitting the entrance 
of foreign material. Replace as required, 
making sure universal is taken out, 


Industrial 


By A. E. DOROD 
Assistant Chief Engineer 
Baker Industrial Truck Division 


Baker-Rauvlang Co. 
Cleveland 


TRUCK CARE 
pays good’ 


washed and replaced with proper lubri- 
cant. 

Wheel Bearings: Inspect wheel bear- 
ings while flanges are off for universal 
joint check-up and repack with proper 
grade of lubricant. 

Spindle Bearings: Place jack under 
axle and take weight off wheels. Check 
for play in spindles, which indicates ball 
has worn into socket, thereby throwing 
strain on axle shafts and differential 


spider. Dismantle and replace as re- 


dividends 


quired. 

Drive and Torque Yokes: See that 
ball connections are kept tight and that 
anchor bolts are tight. 

Oldham Coupling: See that cover is 
neither torn nor cracked, thereby caus- 
ing it to throw grease. Replace if re- 
quired. 

Trailing Axle and Wheels: Jack up 
axle so wheels clear floor. Test each 
wheel for looseness and end play on 
spindle. Also test for vertical play of 
knuckles with relation to support axle. 
If excessive play is apparent, dismantle 
and examine. Inspect bearings by re- 
moving hub cap. Pack with grease as 
required. 

Brake Drum: See that nut holding 
brake drum on drive shaft is kept tight 
and that drum has not been allowed to 
loosen on shaft. 

Motors: Remove dust covers and in- 
spect commutator and brushes. Com- 
mutator should be bright, clean and free 
from any pitting. Slots between bars 
should be clean and mica separations 
below level of commutator bars. 


(Please turn to Page 140) 


Insist 


Above—Proper lubrication is vital. 
on regular lubrications according to manu- 


recommendations. Avoid over- 


lubrication 


facturer’s 


Right—Inspect control equipment every 
month. Here the controller and contactor 
covers are removed and the mechanic is 


replacing a finger tip 
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By being watchful over many things, 
Jal men are producing more steel for war 


COPYRIGHT 1943 — JONES @ LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


DOLOMITE GUNS IN ACTION AT OPEN-HEARTHS 
HELP MAKE RECORD WAR-STEEL PRODUCTION 


Skilled open-hearth men know the exact spots 
where the churning, boiling metal and slag begin 
eating away destructively at the dolomite hearths 
of their furnaces. Instantly, as each batch of steel 
is poured, these men swing into action with their 


dolomite guns. While the empty furnace is held at 


ll4 


full temperature they shoot streams of the prepared 
dolomite at the white hot walls and bottom quickly 
building up the worn spots. Within minutes a new 
batch of fighting steel is in the making. 

Minutes to these men are priceless — for, at the 


industry’s present high rate of production, every 
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STONE AND STEEL 


Dolomite a marble. This rock mineral used 
for “making bottom” in open-hearth steel 
furnaces is, in its original state, a limestone 
or marble rich in magnesium carbonate. It 
is found in extensive beds throughout eastern 
United States. The rock is quarried, crushed 
and screened for uniformity of size after 
which it is calcined by heating. In the white- 
hot steel furnaces this material fuses into a 
homogeneous hearth-lining resistant to de- 
structive action of boiling steel and slag. 


Stone of Heaven was the name for iron in 
ancient Egypt and Babylonia, indicating that 
the only pure iron was that obtained from 
meteorites, or falling “‘stars.”’ 


Higher than Tibet, on 60-mile wide ribbon 
of minerals 15,000 feet up in the Andes 
Mountains, Bolivian Indians work in tin and 
tungsten mines to help supply U. S. war 
effort with strategic materials. 


To pry loose steel’s secrets, |&L has De- 
partment of Metallurgy and Research with 
physical testing laboratories and staff that 
any university might envy. In these labora- 
tories the inner tory of steel is collected, 
classified, reduced to formulas. Many of 
these formulas are actually worked out in 
the J&L Pilot Plant, a steel works in mini- 
ature, complete with experimental open- 
hearth furnace, rolling mills. and heating 
furnaces, first of kind in the industry, in- 
valuable in today’s urgency to produce new 


and better steels for war. 


Locomotive built by jeweler, Matthias W 
Baldwin, in 1831, for a tiny toy railroad in 
Philadelphia. Museum, led to founding of 
great Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


$5.00 to ship bushel of salt from Philadel- 

phia to Pittsburgh was typical of freight rates 

in days of Conestoga freighters hauled across 

mountains by six-horse teams, doubled up to 

pull the broad-tired wagons up Tuscarora’s 

forbidding barrier and over Laurel Moun- 

tain’s rattlesnake-infested trails. Prior to 

FFOM ON ORIZINA’ DRAW! 6 RY OR'SOW MACPHERSON 1840 there were years when 8,000 wagon- 

loads of materials crossed the mountains 

carrying textiles, fine furniture and luxuries 

minute steel enough is produced to build five army tanks. | from the East, taking back iron bars, kettles, 

“pees . : nails, hardware from Pittsburgh, budding 
America’s steel mills are producing steel faster today than at any | young iron metropolis of “The West.” 

time in history — steels that are providing our fighting men with | 126 million pounds of hay, 88 million 

" 4 pounds of oats were purchased by the U. S. 

equipment and weapons to crush enemy forces and protect our Own. | Army in 1913. In first World War an in- 

fantry division required 4,400 horses and 

153 motor vehicles with 3,300 horsepower 

Today that same infantry division would re- 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION | suire 3,500 motor vehicles (160 types) with 


| t 
400,000 horse powe! ind no hay 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA Jae 17-ton “‘bite"’ of iron ore can be taken out of 


cargo of lake ore boat by a single clam shell 


piidal unit in the great Hulett unloaders with 
lacks ave eautored 


which most unloa ling LOCKS 


CONTROLLED QUALITY STEEL FOR WAR 
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By JOHN D. SAWYER 
Long Beach, Calif. 


SETTING bottom in a hurry is ac- 
complished in a novel manner at a 
Pacific Coast plant producing basic 
steel. Serious damage to the bottom 
often caused a delay time of 15 to 20 
hours in the past. The procedure fol- 
lowed will on some occasions cut lost 
time by 50 per cent. Rapid setting of 


- the magnesite repair is hastened by 


simply having the charging car operator 
dip a charging box of liquid slag from 
a nearby furnace and dump it on the 
patch in question. 

The method used in these repair jobs 
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Shoveling dolomite on a spoon which is used for dumping it 
directly over the spot on furnace bank to be patched. (Cour- 
tesy, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. ) 


has been discussed with several open- 
hearth furnacemen, some having had 
as much as 40 years experience; and 
the consensus of opinion of this new but 
simple idea is that, witk. skilled operators, 
it is entirely practical. A complete ac- 
count of a repair job using this method 
is as follows: 

No. 3 open-hearth furnace on a re- 
cent afternoon turn was charged for 
a structural angle heat to finish 14 to 20 
carbon. The heat while being worked 
down melted high and developed a bad 
boil in front of No. 1 door; the melter 


in charge was forced to tap it as a 
reinforcing bar heat. The majority of the 
heat was saved, but the last few hun- 
dred pounds of slag went through the 
bottom in front of No. 1 door. The hole 
was completely through the pan and it 
took nearly 8 tons of magnesite to com- 
plete the repairs. 

The heat under discussion was tapped 
at 10:30 p. m. and as the gang on the 
midnight shift came on, the hole through 
the bottom had been closed by chrome 
brickbats and a shot of magnesite. 

Operators on the new turn were told 
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that all the slag bins were empty and 
that they would find it necessary to 
grind a batch before they could pro- 
ceed. Upon inspection, it was found that 
the grinder could not be put in opera- 
tion until the next day. A search of the 
pit revealed that the slag thimbles were 
full of slag from: high-carbon killed heats 
and the silicon content was such that it 
was not satisfactory. 

The whole shop had been striving for 
weeks for a new production record that 
would bring the coveted Army-Navy 
production pennant. The men were talk- 
ing over the situation when an old time 
charging machine man remarked that 
the second furnace down the line would 
soon have some good slag as he had 
just dumped a box of burned lime a few 
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minutes previously. The first helper upon 
inspection found that the heat on No. 2 
furnace had a slag that was shaping up. 

The hole under repair was given a 
double heavy shot of magnesite, the 
tap hole was closed up short and the 
second helper given orders to line it up 
at once. It was then agreed to have 
the machine man take an old charging 
box, slag it in the manner of a test 
spoon, and attempt a transfer of liquid 
slag. The tracks were all cleared, door- 
men were stationed at both furnaces; and 
the maneuver of transferring the hot 
slag from No. 1 furnace past No. 2 and 
into No. 3 furnace was accomplished. 

The liquid slag dumped in the furnace 
was cooked for approximately 15 minutes 
before being tapped. Inasmuch as the 
bottom had a wet and spongy appear- 
ance, a couple of applications of mag- 
nesite were given to absorb all the excess 
slag. Shortly thereafter investigation dis- 
closed that the bottom was well bonded 
and ready to go without even piping 
the tap hole. Charging time was 5:00 
a.m., this being less than seven hours 
and a record for a repair of this nature, 
at least at this shop. The bottom held 
its contour and hard, solid appearance 
far longer than usual following such a 
job. Over 100 heats were tapped before 
the furnace was taken off for repairs, 
the patch being in good shape at the end 
of the campaign. 

The liquid slag dumping method also 
was employed for fixing the breast of the 
furnace. Damage to the bottom here is 
more severe because of tearing of the 
breast by bad scrap, by the falling of 
fluxes that fail to clear the bank in the 
door, etc. Hot slag dumped on a mag- 
nesite patch at this location helps hasten 
the job for this is the coolest part of the 
furnace and the hardest place to fuse 
bottom materials. Shortly after the hole 
is built up level with the original bottom 
the charging car is brought into play 
again. This time, a box or preferably a 
paddle for charging large piece’ is used 
as a tool to forge and press the breast 
and all portions of the banks that can 
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——______——— Bonded Surface 


—— Magnesite (First Dose) 


Schematic diagram of method em- 

ployed for 

hearth bottom at a Pa iftc 
plant 


patching an open- 
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be reached, into the desired contour 
Pressing the mixed slag and magnesite 
hastens the bonding of the bottom and 
never fails to save time on repairs where 
it can be used. 

A magnesite bottom will absorb about 
50 per cent of liquid slag. The quality of 
the slag is highly suitable for the job 
when it is dipped liquid hot before any 
of additions of silicon, manganese, coke, 
limestone, dolomite, etc. are made. Us- 
ing a liquid instead of small or large par- 
ticles. results in a more uniform absorp- 
tion. 

On minor holes in this shop it has 
become customary for the helpers to 
use the explosion method for quick re- 
pair of places still retaining metal after 
the tap. This is an unsafe practice ex- 
cept at the hands of experienced and 
able operators. The usual practice is for 
the doorman to raise a door at an angle 
with the hole to be fixed; then the 
helpers soak a shovel of magnesite well 
in the water bosh and heave it directly 
in the metal. The resultant explosion, 
caused by the water soaked magnesite, 
cleans the hole instantly and still leaves 
the surrounding bottom hot enough so 
that the small amount of repairing ma- 
terials will set to the rest of the furnace 
bottom material more rapidly than if 
some other method of cleaning the hole 
was to be used. 

A liquid slag application upon a triple 
or quadruple shot of magnesite com- 
pared with the method of adding only 
a few inches of magnesite at a time with 
the usual mix of ground slag is of value 
on deep holes. It not only is a time 
saver but affords a more lasting patch. 


A major problem facing the first helper 
in setting bottom in a deep crater is the 
fact that the level of the hole is always 
so much lower than the bottom of the 
taphole so that when the furnace is fired 
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to a temperature high enough to bond 
the added materials, the excess slag col- 
lecting in the bottom of the hole causes 
trouble. The operator must keep the 
bottom of the cavity as level as possible 
or pools of slag collect and high spots 
of magnesite are still not properly fused. 
Attempts to keep a gutter from the crater 
to the taphole is adversely affected by 
the depth of the hole. If magnesite is 
added fast enough to absorb all the slag 
that tends to rua to the center of the 
patch, the walls of the original bottom 
often are left so dry that they may fail 
to bond properly. In either case, that is, 
with an excess or a shortage of slag, the 
patch is weakened and eventually fails 
with the consequent loss of time, mater- 
ials and perhaps metal. 

The procedure under the liquid slag 
dumping method is simple. When the 
hole is cleaned of steel it is given a shot 
of magnesite quickly before slag can 
gather and then a second and perhaps 
third dose of magnesite, if the hole is 
serious. Observation indicates that a 
safe dose of magnesite preceding the 
liquid slag application is not less than 
5 nor more than 10 inches. This dose 
should bring the level of the repair job 
up to where most of the dumped slag 
will drain away through gutters in the 
bottom and out the tap hole. The last 


few doses of magnesite are added with 
care and caution is used to see that they 
are well set and rounded to conform to 
the curvature of the rest of the bottom. 

Under this system the magnesite ab- 
sorbs the correct quantity of slag and a 
higher temperature can be carried which 
is conducive to a firmer bond. 


Bottom repair practice at various 
open-hearth shops differ somewhat from 
the method described by the author. 
The following comments cover the pro- 
cedure employed by some _ Eastern 
operators. 

Tue Eprrors 


I. For a “break through” job such as 
described, and for patching deep holes 
on the flat banks and breasts of the fur- 
nace and after the pan has been repaired 
and the chrome brickbats thrown into 
the hole, a wet grog of No. 695 plastic 
is poured over the brick bats until they 
are well covered. The rest of the hole 
then is filled completely with dry Hearth- 
Patch and this is covered with a couple 
of inches of dead-burned dolmite or 
magnesite. Slag, if necessary, is added 
and the patch is burned for 2 to 3 hours 
to set the top crust. After cooling for 
10 or 15 minutes the furnace is ready 
for charging. The entire patch then 
would analyze around 65 per cent mag- 





SHRINKING STEEL WITH LIQUID NITROGEN 





LIQUID nitrogen, 410 degrees Fahr. below zero, is used by General Electric to 
shrink steel parts used in manufacturing wartime electric apparatus. The shrink- 
age, it is reported, allows a diameter clearance of slightly less than 0.002-inch 
between the steel part shown, right insert, and the hollow tungsten carbide 
cylinder which is later fitted over it to form a complete punch. Shrunken part 
quickly expands, forming a strong bond, and the assembled punch is ready 
for production 
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nesium oxide and would be diluted with 
a little slag. 

Hearth-Patch is a quick fusing magne- 
site containing approximately 65 per cent 
of magnesium oxide. It is sized through 
a No. 4 mesh screen with about 33 per 
cent minus 50 mesh, and packed in 
waterproof paper sacks containing ap- 
proximately 100 pounds each. It can be 
stored on the open-hearth floor near the 
furnace where it is ready for immediate 
use. 

The explosion method for cleaning out 
small holes seldom is employed by East- 
ern steelmakers. For such repairs a dead- 
burned dolomite is the most satisfactory 
material to use. Such shallow holes 
should be cleaned out as much as pos- 
sible with a rabble or with air and the 
hole immediately filled with Magnefer. 
Burn the patch for half an hour or so, 
depending upon the depth and area 
of the patch, charge up, and go ahead. 

II. Good success is to be had in 
getting a furnace back in production 
after a heat goes through the bottom 
by plugging the hole with chrome rock 
and pouring a slurry of No. 695 around 
the rock to insure that all small holes 
are plugged. This is followed by packing 
No. 695 mixed to a plastic state over 
the rock and tamping it with a frontwall 
spoon. After the hole is filled with this 
material within 8 inches of the original 
bottom, the fuel is put back and the 
furnace is brought up to heat as soon 
as there is sufficient slag over the No. 
695 plastic. Washington magnesite then 
is added. 

Another practice is to allow the mate- 
rial in the furnace to drain through the 
hole for some time. The objection to this 
procedure, however, is that the beams 
are softened. Moreover, the hole is en- 
larged so that it is impossible to hold 
the chrome rock and a large crop must 
be used to close the opening. This prac- 
tice is not as safe as when chrome rock 
is employed. ‘ 

When the furnace is cool enough on 
the under side No. 695 plastic is packed 
in around the beams and plates with a 
hammer handle as a precautionary meas- 
ure against any set holes and then a 
plate is welded over the opening. 


Special effort is made once a_ heat 
goes through the bottom to close the 
hole immediately so as not to allow 
the furnace and bottom to cool. Ex- 
pansion and contraction of the bottom 
as a result of such cooling down and 
heating up prevents a good bond be- 
tween the new and old materials. 


III. In case of a_ breakout, large 
pieces of chrome ore, or large magnesite 
brick bats or chrome bats, are used to 
plug the hole. A sufficient amount of 


(Please turn to Page 139) 
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“PIPING POINTERS” 


Give Helpful Ideas 


HORTAGES of materials challenge the ingenuity of 
piping men. To speed installations and keep pipe 
lines flowing, it’s up to them to make safe and practical 
substitutions—and devise short-cuts at every turn! 
Just printed, Crane “Piping Pointers” Bulletin No. 6 
is ready for you with valuable suggestions for using 
alternate materials. It gives handy hints for making 
emergency installations. It will help your men get jobs 


done faster—help you prevent delays in war production. 


CRANE VALVES 


March 8, 19438 


DELAYING YOUR 





PIPING JOBS? 







Sent Free on Request— “Piping Pointers” are designed 


to aid you in meeting three wartime responsibilities: 
(1) keeping pipe lines at peak efficiency, (2) training 
new maintenance workers, (3) conserving critical 
metals. They’re based on Crane Co.’s 87-year ex- 
perience in flow control engineering. Copies of Bul- 
letin No. 6—as many as you need—are yours for the 
asking. Call your Crane Representative, or write to: 


Crane Co., 836 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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Hopper Attachment 


Towmotor Co., Cleveland, is offering 
a new hopper attachment which converts 
a standard 
handling 


lift truck for specialized 
jobs. It makes possible the 





handling of hopper-contained bulk ma- 
terials in a wide variety of production 
operations. 

Designed for use with standard fork 
equipment, the hopper is available in 
various sizes. To provide a firm carrying 
position and permit rapid tilting in 
dumping hopper loads, the attachment 
is carried directly on the fork support 
bar of the lift truck by means of a hook 
arrangement which is an integral part of 
the hopper. As shown here, ample clear- 
ance beneath hopper allows handling 
without removal of forks. 

Hopper gate is opened for discharge 
by pulling down a hand lever positioned 
within easy reach of operator, while 
complete emptying is assured by the 
slanting hopper bottom. The gate is 
closed by gravity and is secured by an 
automatic-catch latch. A 17%-cubic foot 
load can be handled by illustrated unit. 


Marking Unit 


Acromark Co., 398 Morrel street, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., is offering a new model 12B 
marking unit for fast production work in 
diemarking shell, shot, tags, tubes, drills, 
bushings and other items of copper, brass 
or unhardened steel. It is suitable for all- 





round service in industrial or ordnance 
work. 

Driven by an ample size gear reduc- 
tion motor, the marking device is said to 
insure a perfect impression with every 
die contact. The range spread of the 
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marking speed depends upon the capacity 
of the feeder in loading the chute. Each 
shell or other product is fed automatically 
from the chute to the die by a positive 
arrangement. Machine shown is built for 
marking 20 millimeter shot. 


Wheel Pullers 


Armstrong-Bray & Co., 5364 North- 
west highway, Chicago, announces new 
Steelgrip rigid-arm gear and wheel 
pullers designed to take care of a wide 
range of jobs, covering factory work, 
tank, tractor, truck and farm machinery 
maintenance, etc. These are capable of 
pulling spoked wheels, solid gears. 
pinions and sheaves whether close up or 





at considerable distance from shaft end. 

The units are of the same construction 
as the rest of the company’s line; forged 
steel arms, forcing screw, etc., are heat- 
treated for strength. They are being 
offered in three sizes. 


Drilling Machine 


LeMaire Tool & Mfg. Co., Dearborn, 
Mich., is offering a new machine de- 
signed especially for those whose total 
volume of shafts produced, although 
large, might be made up of several dif- 
ferent models requiring many short runs 
of various setups. It drills, reams, and 
taps holes in flanges of crankshafts. Its 
manufacturers regard it as a compromise 
between a single-spindle setup and one 
having fixed spindle drill heads, in ad- 
dition to individual fixtures, for machin- 
ing various models of crankshafts. 

The machine features three horizontal 
spindles, spaced 120 degrees apart 
around a circle. These can be spaced 
on any bolt circle diameter from 5% to 
10 inches. By indexing the head in 
which these spindles are mounted, it is 
possible to drill flanges having 3, 6, or 
12 holes. 

Movement of spindle head while drill- 
ing and reaming is controlled by hy- 
draulic circuit. For tapping, the hy- 
draulic cylinder is disconnected and taps 


. 





are fed into the work by manual op- 
eration of the star handles. With 4- 
speed transmission provided for drilling 
and tapping, a wide range of useful 
speeds is offered. 


Spindles are driven through a couster 





box, with connections to gears made by 
universal joints. Whole spindle drive is 
carried in a drum, rotated by a worm 
and worm wheel and provided with an 
index plate locked by a shot bolt. Right 
end of machine is equipped with a fix- 
ture with removable adaptors, V-blocks 
and drill plates. It can be set up to ac- 
various crank- 


commodate models of 


shafts. 


Grinding Fixture 


Industrial Grinding Co., Los Angeles, 
recently introduced a new I-G-C relicf 
grinding fixture, a countersink grinding 
fixture said to speed up grinding opera- 
tions as much as 300 per cent. It handles 
countersinks of all types, center drills, 
integral pilot cutters and_pilot-drills— 
either right or left hand; and with only 
two wrenches, the fixture can be quickly 
adjusted for correct relief and angle in 
relation to the grinding wheel. 

The unit fits any standard grinder, and 
will handle work from ys to l-inch in 
diameter with the standard collets that 





are available. The lift of the single cam 
is variable from 0.001 to %-inch and ad- 
justment pins are provided for 1, 2, 3, 4, 
6 and 12-flutted cutter grinding. 
Construction of the grinder is rugged. 
Its main housing is of cast iron, which 
supports a hardened and ground spindle 
on two large bearing surfaces that require 
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and | learned to run his Oster in a jiffy!’ 


Men leaving machines for military service. 
Experienced operators frozen to jobs. Only 
solution is rapid training of new operators. It’s 
a serious problem with complicated machines. 
Notso with the Oster No.601 “RAPIDUCTION” 
—the SIMPLIFIED Lathe now equipped with 
automatic indexing of its 6-station turret. 


Capable of handling a wide variety of bar and 


chucking operations, including unusually heavy 
forming cuts, Oster “RAPIDUCTION” 
Turret Lathes have SIMPLIFIED the problem 
of training new operators rapidly to necessary 
standards of efficiency. 


Does this seem to offer YOU at least ONE 
solution to YOUR problems of man-power 
shortage? If so, use the form below NOW! 








March 8, 1943 


THE OSTER MFG. CO., 2037 E Gist ST., CLEVELAND, OHI0, U.S. A. 


We are seriously interested in the Oster No. 601 


“RAPIDUCTION” Turret Lathe. Please send Catalog 


No. 601 at once. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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Chances are you've got tough grinding problems, too. If so, why 
don’t you try to solve them once and for all with AP coated abra- 
sives? Remember — there are AP abrasive cloths, belts, discs, for 
every type of grinding and finishing. And we're always glad to 
send generous FREE samples. So write today .. . tell us the grind- 
ing problems you're up against. Abrasive Products, Inc., 511 Pearl 
Street, South Braintree, Massachusetts. 
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only periodic oiling. The cam is hard- 
ened tool steel, with steel adjustment 
pins. The fixture swings 90 degrees to 
the right or left and the base is calibrated 
in 5 degree increments. 


Gas Analysis Apparatus 


Burrel Technical Supply Co., Pitts- 
burgh, announces development of a new 
manual method of gas analysis for instal- 
lation on its build-up gas analysis ap- 
paratus, as well as on the new victory 
models. 

According to the company, catalysis 
now supersedes slow combustion in stand- 
ard gas analysis apparatus and provides 





a faster, safer, more accurate method for 
the determination of the combustible 
components usually determined in the 
slow combustion pipette. 

The new catalytic assembly substitutes 
a catalyst tube for the slow combustion 
pipette. Instead of employing the slow 
combustion method with its attendant 
hazards and slow technique, the gas mix- 
ture is passed comparatively rapidly 
through a heated catalyst tube; oxida- 
tion is completed in just a few passes. 
Manipulating technique is reduced to a 
simplicity which saves a_ substantial 
amount of time, increases accuracy and 
permits an inexperienced operator to 
proceed without the practice required 
by the slow combustion method it is re- 
ported. 


Furnace for Magnesium 


Selas Co., Philadelphia, announces a 
new furnace design for magnesium 
melting which uses a ceramic-cup radiant 
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There was plenty of time to save the plant . . . even 
after the flames caught the edge of that puddle of oil. 

But someone hit the blaze with a water stream. Ten 
minutes later you could see the flames all over town. 

In your shop you should have men who can handle ex- 
tinguishers . . . who can pick the right one when fire strikes. 
Training provides the answer. The best training is a well- 
run demonstration, where men see extinguishers in action, 
learn how to use them. 

Walter Kidde & Company is preparing a booklet—“How 
to Teach Fire-Fighting.” It tells how to handle demonstra- 
tions effectively, how to set up fire tests, how to explain 
extinguisher action. Write now. We'll mail you a copy. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
332 West Street Bloomfield, N. J. 


Kidde 
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forgings by STANDARD 


During the many 


yesterdays that 





have passed into 

memory since 1795, Standard 

products played their part well 

... gained their reputation for 
dependable quality. 

In the history making present 

of American industry and trans- 

| portation, Standard forgings and 


castings are handling an even 


greater role with the advantage 
of long, sound preparation for 
the task. 

And, as the. curtain rises on 
the still unwritten act of the 
future, Standard will be prepared 
to apply past knowledge and 
present findings to the practical 
solution of new problems with 
which users of steel forgings and 


castings may be confronted. 
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gas burner to obtain great uniformity 
of heat delivery. Unit shown holds 
2000 pounds of metal in a pot slightly 
over 3 feet in both diameter and depth. 
In it provisions are made for ladling 
out 600 pounds of metal per hour al- 
though greater outputs from the same 
size pot can be easily obtained from the 
thermal standpoint if future magnesium 
casting practice permits. 

Eighteen K-670 all-cefamic’ ra- 
diant-cup gas jarners are employed in 
the furnace—12 in the top row, 6 in the 
bottom row—around the circular pot set- 
ting. Gas @nd air, premixed in correct 
ratio, is delivered to each burner 
through an individual line and manual 
valve. Thus, one may balance rates of 
heat input over the pot surface. Once 
balancing valves are set, single-valv< 
two-point control, actuated by a thermo- 
couple in the molten metal, operates to 
throttle or open the manifold mixture 
supply to all burners at once and auto- 
matically maintain a pouring tempcra- 
ture of 1350 degrees Fahr. in the pot at 
all times. An auxiliary thermocouple 
in the combustion chamber is connected 
into the control system so that a maxi- 





_ 


mum outside pot temperature deter- 
mined by the user can never be ex- 
ceeded. Thus the maximum tempera- 
ture gradient through the pot walls car 
be limited in the interest of safety, 
molten metal temperature uniformity 
and long pot life. 

In operation, each refractory burner- 
cup attains uniform high incandescence 
and completes the air-gas combustior. 
reaction entirely within the cup con- 
cavity. Thus the pot is literally im- 
mersed in an intense bath of blast-free 
radiant energy, rather than being sub- 
jected to the torches of flame character- 
istic of conventional pot firing. 

Interesting design features of some 15 
new furnaces recently installed include: 
Split manifolding, each of three mani- 
folds being independently protected 
against backfire; two large opposed 
clean-out doors (with quick-action 
wedge-bar latches) for weekly inspec- 
tions and scale removal; a refractory- 
lined emergency run-out spot with a 
3-inch opening; bottom venting; burner 
view-holes for inspection of cup radia- 
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WASHING 50,000 FACES} a major job of FLUID 
TRANSPORT. Imagine the cofmplexities of the piping 
systems for water, heat and th 6 in an army camp to 
house and train many thousands of recruits. Yet these sys- 
tems have been installed on “impossible” time schedules. 

Piping systems like that define the true function of 
Grinnell FLUID TRANSPORT, which includes the sup- 
plying of all the connecting links for converting a pile 


of pipe into a complete piping system. 
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For new war construction, or maintenance and repair 
of existing piping, call Grinnell Company, Inc., Executive 
Offices, Providence, Rhode Island. Plants and offices 
throughout United States and Canada. 


RINNELL 


wuenever PIPING is invotveo 
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tion during burner operation; a split 
cast-iron top ring for long life; 2-inch 
fire extinguisher openings around the 


a H i % E L | pot rim; and hard-burned refractory fac- 


ing on the furnace floor and part way up 


oa DG ee TH AT | the sidewalls to resist molten magnesium 
| in case of pot rupture or leakage. 

Consumption of natural gas is 750 

P; cubic feet per hour, of manufactured 

erce | gas 1400 cubic feet per hour, of produc- 

| er gas 5000 cubic feet per hour. In 

several installations, pots are set so that 


; the working floor level is 2 feet below 
WI] Cas e | the pot top—at the plane indicated | by 
the horizontal reinforcing angles between 

the burner rows in the external furnace 


view. Overall height is slightly unde: 
6 feet. 









Stamping Press 


Di Machine Corp., 3654 Lincoln ave- 
nue, Chicago, is offering an improved 
high speed stamping press featuring 2 
speed range between 180 and 550 strokes 


per minute to suit various punching re- 
YET RETAIN at 


quirements. It also embodies an 


UNMARRED rangement for addition of spacers to pro- 


vide a die space to 1% inches, provisions 


Cc U TTI | G in the ram to permit boring it out for 
WORTH OF 


3 D G 3 S en poms cts grag 
AGILE Silver-Green 
WELDING ELECTRODE 


MADE THIS CHISEL 


















The above unretouched photo- 
graph was obtained after the 
AGILE-made chisel was driven 
thru the 44” armor plate with 
only five hammer blows. AGILE 
Silver-Green electrodes contain 


all the features of hardsurfac- 
up to 6% x 8 inches. It includes an in- 


ing, strength, toughness and tegral roll feed for strip stock up to 4% 


hardness. Hardness 55-60 inches in width. Drive is by a %4-horse- 
° . | power 1140 revolutions per minute, 60 
Rockwell C. Full information | cycle, 3-phase motor mounted under the 


furnished on request. bed. The head design includes a cylin- 
| drical ram measuring 4 inches in diam- 
eter and an inserted pitman screw. 
The bronze pitman faces upward and 
carries a steel screw that engages ad- 


; | justment nuts on the two sides of a 1- 
fa th, The) J | inch steel crank-pin assembled in a head 
which connects by four studs to the 


| cylindrical ram. Stock feed is driven. by 

5806 4 @) ite td Ys ee od a 2 V t a A Ne D oO. an adjustable crankwheel on the end of 
’ the crankshaft. The wheel operates a 

reciprocating rack and one-way mechan- 
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The Germans in North Africa have 
discovered what hard-hitting engines of death 
American tanks and tank destroyers are. 
Every day the Nazis see more of them in action. 
Every day Hitler’s army comes closer to the 
realization that nothing but unconditional 
surrender will prevent these “‘land battleships” 
from taking over Tunisia, perhaps Italy, and 
even the Fatherland itself. 


It is our privilege, here at Standard Tube, to 
make an essential part of these tanks and tank 
destroyers—the WELDED STEEL TUBING 
that forms the foundation for the caterpillar 
treads. If any part of a tank has to be strong 
and tough, this does—for a tank with a broken 
tread is not much good. 


We’re putting our years of experience and all 
our skill as tubing manufacturers into making 
these tread tubes as sturdy and dependable as 
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TOUGH and NASTY 


NAZ/S/ 


they can be built. We’re doing a like job ona 
host of WELDED STEEL TUBING products 
for other war uses, plus Steel Forgings for 
Army and Navy shells. 


We have capacity open for additional con- 
tracts. Maybe we can help solve your problem. 
Write, wire or phone for complete information. 


-— 





THE STANDARD TUBE CO. 


Detroit gy Michigan | 
YJ 








* Complete Tube Stocks Maintained by > 
STANDARD TUBE SALES CORP., One Admiral Ave., Maspeth, L. 1, N. ¥; 
LAPHAM-HICKEY COMPANY, 3333 West 47th Place, Chicago, Ill. 
UMION HARDWARE & METAL CO., 411 East First Street, Los Angeles, Calif 
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WHY? The miners and ingot producers are deliver- 
ing the metal. Arms assembly plants are going 
great guns. But in between—the suppliers—the 
plants producing parts, fittings, forgings and castings 
—is where a bottleneck still bogs down production 
because of S-L-O-W cleaning. 







What a different news story if all plants had Pangborn 
Air or Airless ROTOBLAST for their cleaning room 
requirements. One war installation is blast cleaning 
2,000 five hundred pound steel bombs per day. 
Hundreds of other concerns, whose orders were 
smaller but just as vital, depend on Pangborn 
engineers for the right basic equipment geared to do 
their jobs faster, better, and at lower cost. 












Remember—cleaning department speed steps up the 
whole plant production rate. And Pangborn equip- 
ment will do your job better and faster than has 
ever been done before. “COME TO PANGBORN.” 














PANGBORN CORPORATION 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Blast Cleaning and Dust Control Equipment 


HAGERSTOWN MARYLAND 























ism connected to the 3-inch feed rolls. 
The press occupies a floor space of 20 x 
$2 inches. It is 54 inches high, weighs 
approximately 500 pounds. 


Drum Carrier 
Ernst Carrier Sales Co., 1456 Jefferson 


avenue, Buffalo, is offering a new 14-inch 
carrier with built-in brake for placing 
and removing 55-gallon drums on and off 
skids, scales and platforms. The built-in 
brake is reported to provide smooth, 
slower and easier lowering of the con- 
tainer from the top 14-inch position. 
Container is raised by lowering the 
carrier handle from the up position to the 
horizontal position where it locks auto- 





matically. Unlocking of handle and ap- 
plying the brake lowers the container to 
the floor. 

Accidents are eliminated completely by 
the lifting device as the operator does 
not have to touch the container, it is said. 


Steel Type Holder 


New Method Steel Stamps Inc., 145 
Jos. Campau street, Detroit, is offer- 
ing an improved steel type holder for 
marking ends of shafts and other parts 
having a center hole. It may be used 
either with individual type or with logo- 
types made to specifications of the user, 
according to the company. 

For hand stamping the holder is furn- 
ished with a knurled shank. With a 
turned shank it may be mounted in a 
press. A floating locating pin backed up 
by a light spring in the holder insures 
proper register of markings around the 
center. 

Individual steel type or logotypes are 
made in tapered segments to form the 
proper radii. Each segment bottoms 
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PROTECTED 





By 
( ee up 


At many of the nation’s great ma- 

chine tool plants, as on every other ROOF s 
industrial front, CAREY Built-Up Roofs are rendering outstanding 
service by protecting buildings and equipment vital to the war 
program—worthy testimony to the DEPENDABILITY of these 
famous engineered roofs. 


CAREY Roofs are individually designed to withstand temperature 
extremes, salt air, chemical fumes, and other conditions that 
adversely affect roof life. Normally, these time-tested roofs far 
outlive their bonded period of service. Make sure of maximum 
roof VALUE at minimum cost—specify CAREY. A nationwide 
organization of expsrienced roofing contractors is at your call. 
For details, address Dept. 71. 


MACHINE TOOLS SET STAGE FOR VICTORY 


Upon the machine tool industry was imposed the first tremendous job of equipping 
the nation for war. The way the industry responded—increasing production from 
25,000 machines a year to 360,000—is a shining example of Democracy in action. 
Thanks to the vital ground work of this basic industry, America has accomplished 
more in two years than German dictatorship could accomplish in nine. 


The PHILIP CAREY 
MFG. COMPANY 
Dependable Products 

Since 1873 

Leckland, Cincinnati, Ohio 

in Canada: The Philip Carey Co., Ltd. 

Office and Factory: Lennoxville, P. Q. 































against a hardened and ground anvil. 
Segments are held firmly in position 
against shock loads by set screws and a 
heat-treated spring sleeve. When full 
capacity of holder is not used for type, 
blank spacers are supplied to fill the 
mortise. 


Electric Furnace 


Thermo Electric Mfg. Co., 332 West 
Sixty-ninth street, Chicago, announces a 
newly improved Temco electric fur- 
nace suitable for heat treating small parts 
such as tools, dies, gears, etc. It is a 
continuously operating unit—operating 
at temperatures up to 1500 degrees 
Fahr. and intermittently up to 1850 
degrees Fahr. 

The furnace works on either alter- 
nating or direct current and can be ob- 
tained for use with either 115 or 230 
volts. Its heating chamber is 4 inches 
wide, 3% inches high and 3% inches 








deep. The entire furnace body is a 
heavy, one-piece casting. Legs also are 
cast integral with the body. The door 
is counter balanced for easy operation. 
It fits snugly against the body to hold 
heat loss to a minimum and, when open, 
forms a convenient loading platform. En- 
tire heating element of the furnace is 
connected in the electrical circuit over 
the complete heating range. To elim- 
inate cold spots, another feature of the 
unit is a special refractory «material 
which effects rapid heat diffusion yet 
retains its electric insulating qualities 
at high temperatures. 


Nut Tapping Machine 


Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine 
Co., Waterbury, Conn., reports the ad- 
dition of several new features and de- 
vices on its redesigned line of automatic 
tap nut tapping machines. The design 
changes are claimed to increase produc- 
tivity of the units besides making them 
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more versatile. 

In each of the new machines the hop- 
per feed mechanism was improved and 
a new selector mechanism provided that 
handles special work such as slotted and 
castle nuts, and delivers them to the 
stationary straight shank tap so they all 
face the same way. The hopper disk is 
rotated intermittently by a duplex ratchet 
pawl, which is said to assure adequate 
and correct feeding. The feed chutes 
and chute-ends are clamped in 
place, so the use of a wrench is not 
necessary; furthermore, each chute as- 
sembly is complete for each size nut and 
no adjustments are required. 

The pusher mechanism which advances 
each nut into the work-holding jaws, is 
entirely new. The feed cam and change 
gears are located within a casing and are 
easily replaced by removing a cover plate. 
The pusher itself is arranged so it can 





be instantly withdrawn from the cut-end 
when necessary. The mechanism is ad- 
justable to accommodate nuts of various 
thicknesses. 

Automatic safety throw-outs stop the 
machine. Both the tap holding and nut 
stripping mechanism were redesigned. 
Tap is held in place by two pairs of 
clamping arms which open and close al- 
ternately. Tapped nuts are intermittently 
pushed along the tap shank by a pair of 
vertical spring fingers and two horizontal- 
ly-actuated claws, all assembled in a re- 
ciprocating slide. 

The spring fingers first push the nuts 
along the tap shank until a few of them 
are located between the first of two 
pairs of stationary guide fingers, from 
which position they are then advanced 
by the claws. These claws fulcrum in 
the slide and are synchronized to oper- 
ate with the opening and closing of the 
clamps. While the first claw is advancing 
nuts past the corresponding open clamp 
to a position between the second pair of 
stationary guide fingers, the second claw 
remains inoperative until the clamps 
have alternated their position, thus al- 
lowing the second claw to engage the 
nuts preparatory to completing the strip 
ping action. The nuts then drop off the 
end of the tap into a trough. 
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Dust, that saboteur of produc- 
tion, must te kept out of every plant if 
maximum efficiency and speed in produc- 
tion are to be achieved. Dust spoils 
materials in process—increases rejects— 
reduces worker productivity—and adds to 
maintenance costs. Most war production 
plants already know this—as proved by 
the fact that we delivered over 3 times 
the AAF dust control equipment last year 
as during any similar period in our 
history! If your plant has a troublesome 
or dangerous dust condition, it can be 
eliminated—by engineered dust control. 
Write us about your problem, and send 
for “AAF in Industry”—a new booklet 
describing the complete line of AAF 
equipment. 








443 CENTRAL AVENUE 
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ROTO-CLONE DYNAMIC 


; DUST PRECIPITATOR | 


Widely used in industry for the 
collection of process dust . . . 
combines dust collector and 
blower in single compact unit 
saving space, piping, power. 
Send for descriptive bulletins. 


ae LCAN AMERICAN AIR FILTER Co., INC. 


INCORPORATED 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
IN CANADA: DARLING BROS., LTD., MONTREAL, P. Q. 


Fatigue of Steels 
(Continued from Page 89) 


motes fatigue but is also susceptible to 
seizure and galling. 

Internal stresses of the wrong kind are 
perhaps the most insidious of all fatigue 
hazards because we can seldom know 
their magnitude or the pattern in which 
they are distributed within the material 
or whether they are alike for all commer- 
cially identical machine parts. Internal 
stresses may be the result of operating 
conditions such as occur in brake drums, 
clutch plates or other friction surfaces 
where the instantaneous temperature in 
a thin layer is so great that, under ther- 
mal expansion, the surface layer is 
stressed beyond the yield point in com- 
pression. When the source of heat is re- 
moved, the heated surface layer is 


_ quenched by the adjacent cool metal, 


| and, under thermal contraction, it is 


so severely stressed in tension that frac- 
tures often occur. This is, of course, 
the same thing that happens in grinding. 

Residual Stresses from Processing: In- 
ternal stresses often result from the cool- 
ing of castings and forgiags or from the 
vigorous heat transfer of heat treating. 
Many parts, such as crankshafts, axle 
shafts and camshafts, require straighten- 
ing during processing. Since the straight- 
ening operation is usually done at room 
temperature, and since the part is rarely 
stress relieved after straightening, se- 
vere internal stresses result. In turning, 
milling and other machining operations, 
it is necessary that metal be removed 
at a minimum cost, and therefore the 
cutting tools must often take deep cuts 
at high feed rates. Since metal cutting 
is more accurately described as a metal 
tearing operation as far as stresses are 
concerned, we need not: be surprised to 
find serious internal stresses to consider- 
able depths after machining. 

When metal cutting has been unusual- 
ly severe or after ope~ations such as 
punching and shearing, we often find 
that the surfaces are actually fractured. 
Finish machining or grirding rarely go 
deep enough to remove the internally 
stressed metal from previous rough ma- 
chining, and of course these finishing 
operations add stresses of their own. 
Whenever it is economically practicable, 
internal stresses that produce tension in 
any surface layer subjected to cyclic 
tension stress shouid be reduced or re- 
moved or, better still, converted to com- 
pressive stress by suitable treatment be- 
cause all fatigue failures are due to ten- 
sion stresses. 

In connection with machining dam- 
age, an interesting and perhaps impor- 
tant observation has recently been made 
which indicates that the layer “injured” 


_ by machining is deeper than is generally 


believed. It-also shows that the “in- 
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jured” material does not recover by heat- 
ing for long per.ods at high tempera- 
tures. A in Fig. 2 shows a bar of SAE 
4615 steel as it appeared after rough 
machining on a shaper. Th‘s piece was 
then carburized for 8 hcurs at 1700 de- 
grees Fahr., cooled in the box, reheated 
to 1500 degrees Fahr., quenched in oil 
and drawn at 300 degrees Fahr. for 1 
hour. ~The machine surface was then 
ground in a direction at right angles to 
the shaper marks to a depth of 0.0055- 
inch below the last vis‘ble tool mark, 
after which it was jolished as shown in 
B, Fig 2. Finally, the polished surface 
was shot blasted. Whereupon the ma- 
chining marks (vertical lines) and the 
grinder marks (horizortal lines) reap- 
peared as shown ‘n C, Fig. 2, showing 
that the material ‘s net uniform in re- 
sisting the shop blastinz, notwithstand- 
ing the long period at elevated tempera- 
ture. There is no evidence at present 
that the effect brought out by this 
experiment is significant in fatigue. It 
is presented here mecely to emphasize 
that there is much taat is not known 
about materials and pcocesses. 

The surfaces of repeatedly stressed 
specimens, no matter how perfectly they 
are finished, are much more vulnerable 
to fatigue than the deeper layers. It 
has long been appreciatcd that the vul- 
nerability to fatigue increases as the sur- 
face roughness is increase |, particularly if 
the roughness consists »t sharp notches 
and more particularly if the notches are 
oriented at right angles to the principal 
stress. The practice of c.refully finishing 
fatigue test specimens is, of course, a 
recognition of this vuinesability insofar 
as visible marks or s.ratches are con- 
cerned, even down to assuring that the 
final polishing marks are parallel to the 
direction of the applied stress. 

These precautions ars known to be 
effective in increasing the fatigue 
strength of the svecrmens, and speci- 
mens finished in tn.s manner have, 
therefore, come to be known as “par” 
bars. This name implies that fatigue 
specimens approaching ,» rfection in fin- 
ish give the highest possible fatigue en- 
durance for a particular material and 
that they accurately ne sure the ulti- 
mate fatigue properties >: that material. 

It can be shown, however, that the 
so-called “par” bars are not the best 
specimens but that iniluences akin to 
notches, as far as fatigue vulnerability is 
concerned, are retained by the “par” 
specimens. It seems tnaat the specimen 
surface is highly vulnerable simply be- 
cause it is a surface; that there is an ex- 
tra hazard in the surface .ayer not shared 
by the deeper layers. This extra sur- 
face hazard may be due to submicro- 
scopic notch effects or to the fact that 
the surface is a d'scontiauity since the 
outer crystals are not supported on their 
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Tremendously expanded production of synthetic 
rubber at the plant shown finds Toledo Hopper Scales 
on the job...to carefully and accurately weigh out 
ingredients. 


And that’s just one of countless examples showing 
how Toledos meet industry's wartime needs... solving 
today’s new problems in weighing, balancing, force- 
measuring and counting. Whatever your weighing 
problems...for today or the future... get Toledo- 
engineered and Toledo-built accuracy, speed and depend- 
ability. Write for latest information. Sales and Service 
in 181 cities. Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


LEDO 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL TYPES OF 


SCALES 








outer faces. Whatever the reason for 
surface vulnerabilitv, the evidence of its 
existence is strong. 


Fatigue Life Increased: The fatigue 
strength of the most carefully prepared 
specimen will be increased if a thin sur- 
face layer of the specimen is prestressed 
in compression by a peening operation 
such as peen hammering, swaging, shot 
blasting or tumbling or by pressure op- 
erations by balls or rollers. This in- 
crease in fatigue strengtn resulting from 
the surface layer’s being stressed in com- 
pression is clearly shuwa by the S-N 
curves, Fig. 8, which compare normally 


FOR STEEL SHELL 
CASES 


Above: The first clean- 
ing machine built for 
the new steel shell 
cases — a pickling, 
washin neutralizing 
and sulfurized tallow 
coating machine for 
37mm shell cases prior 
to drawing. Capacity 
3000-5000 ibs. per 


v. 





Write now for your 
copy of this new metal 





cleaning. 


Manufacturers of 


production line. 


finished railway axles with axles sub- 
jected to a rolling operation. These and 
other tests show that the compression- 
stressed surface is effective whether ap- 
plied to highly finished specimens or to 
specimens having rough surfaces. 
First Use of Surface Compression: The 
idea of surface compression to improve 
the strength of steel 1s probably as old 
as steel itself. It has probably been dis- 
covered, forgotten and rediscovered many 
times. Certainly every village black- 
smith knew and praciized the art in 
making wagon and buggy springs, axles 
and other heavily loaded parts. After 





Effective cleaning at mass production rates is just as 
dependent on adapting the cleaning material and 
method to a particular operation as it is on the design 
of a special washing machine properly geared into the 


OFFERS YOU ALL THREE—PLUS 


1: A complete line of specialized metal cleaners 

2: Years of research in the development of cleaning methods 

3: Wide experience in designing and building special metal 

washing machines to meet individual requirements 

PLUS: Quick service, particularly in delivery of machines. 
If you want to speed production and solve man-power 
shortages by fitting your cleaning operations into the 
production line, call on Magnus for the complete, co- 
ordinated service that insures quick results and better 


MAGNUS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Industrial Cleaning Materials—Washing, Drying, 


Pickling Equipment—Metal Drawing Lubricants 





Also Methods Engineering Service 
206 South Aventis 
SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Sy MAGNUS CLEANERS 


Garwood, N. !, 











these parts were forged into shape they 
were severely hammered io improve their 
strength, and no doubt the same pro- 
cedure was followed by the ancient 
sword makers. Likewise, mill and ship 
shafts were cold worked by the applica- 
tion of small rollers at high pressure 
after machining because of the greater 
strength that was known to result. 


The technical language contains many 
words vaguely describing properties or 
characteristics of materials or just symp- 
toms that we do not understand. The 
oil technicians have th> handy word 
“oiliness” for covering up many of the 
things they do not know about lubri- 
cants; the chemists have “catalysis”, and 
the metallurgists have “cold work”. We 
who are interested in fatigue have 
much to say about “co'd work” without 
regard to the nature of the operation or 
to the effects produced. We often find 
that “cold work” and “work hardening” 
are used synonymously. These expres- 
sions serve well enough wren applied to 
certain fabrication processes, but we must 
be much more specific when we wish to 
measure the effect of cold work on fa- 
tigue strength. Cold working increases 
the hardness of most metals including 
steel at least in the range of low hard- 
ness; it usually results in intenrnal stresses 
of varying degrees and patterns; it alters 
the physical properties and sometimes 
fractures the material. With the known 
sensitivity of materials to fatigue, it is 
obvious we must learn how to control 
cold work just as we have had to learn 
how to control heat treatment in order 
to benefit from the good effects and to 
overcome the evil effects. We would 
not think of specifying a heat treatment 
without stating whether the temperature 
should be raised or lowered and in which 
order and to what extent, yet that is 
the way we now think of cold work. 
Cold working can be good or bad, de- 
pending upon how it is done and for 
what purpose. 

Papers have been published showing 
that cold working of the surface so as to 
produce a layer stressed in compression 
increases the fatique strength of the 
parts to which it is applied, but we are 
not told the amount of the prestress or 
the depth of the prestressed layer. Both 
of these values are presumably impor- 
tant in obtaining optimum results for any 
particular specimen, but it is probable 
that the values should not be the same 
for all sizes of specimens, for all mate- 
rials, or for hard and for soft specimens. 

When the compression-stressed layer 
is produced by applying sufficient pres- 
sure on the work by means of rollers or 
by peening to exceed the yield strength 
of the metal, the amount of prestress 
is presumably not less than the yield 
strength of the material. The depth of 
the stressed layer is probably roughly 
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proportional to the instantaneous area 
over which the pressure is applied as 
well as to the pressure intensity. 

A simple and practical method for 
measuring the compression-stressed lay- 
er consists of a thin flat strip, B in Fig. 
8, that is attached to a heavy base as 
shown in A, Fig. 3. This strip is rolled 
or peened with the same intensity that 
is given to the machine part. When it 
is removed from the base, it will be 
found to be curved as in A, Fig. 5, with 
the convex surface on the cold-worked 
side. The curvature of the strip may be 
measured by an indicator, as shown in 
Fig. 1, which can then be interpreted in 
terms of the depth of the stressed layer. 

The chart, Fig. 7, records the stress 
magnitude and the depth of the stressed 
layer at constant cold work intensity of 
two such test strips. The cold-worked 
surfaces of these strips, the rockwell C 
hardness being respectively 64 and 40, 
were honed away in small increments, 
and the curvature was measured with 
the removal of each thin layer. The 
changing curvature as metal was re- 
moved provided data from which the 
compressive stress in each layer could 
be calculated with the results shown in 
the chart. As would be expected be- 
cause of the higher yield point, the 
harder specimen was found to be more 
highly stressed than the softer specimen. 

Also shown in this chart is the sur- 
face compressive stress in a_nitrided 
specimen as a result of the nitriding. 
The procedure for this experiment was 
the same as for measuring the stress due 
to peening except that the face of the 
specimen that was in contact with the 
heavy base was plated to limit the ni- 
triding to the outer face of the strip. 
On removal from the base after nitrid- 
ing, the strip was curved convex on the 
nitrided side as is shown in A, Fig. 5. 
It seems, therefore, that the well-known 
resistance of nitrided specimens to fa- 
tigue is primarily due to the compres- 
sively stressed surface layer. 

Residual Stress from Honing: While 
the above described peened specimens 
were being honed, it was found that 
the strips did not fully recover their ori- 
ginal flat form. To determine if this 
residual curvature was due to a “set” 
in the material or was the result of hon- 
ing, other flat strips that had not been 
peened were honed. These strips de- 
veloped the same curvature as the resi- 
dual curvature in the peened specimens, 
demonstrating that honing produces a 
comparatively stressed layer. The ap- 
proximate magnitude of this honing 
stress is also shown in the chart, Fig. 7. 
This raises a question as to the state of 
surface stress in the carefully prepared 
fatigue specimens favored for laboratory 
fatigue tests since additional tests have 
shown that lapping also introduces sur- 
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face compressive stress. The carburized 
layer in a carburized part is stressed in 
compression as is graphically shown in 
A, Fig. 4. Two opposite faces of this 
half-inch-square specimen were carbur- 
ized while the other two faces were pro- 
tected by copper plating. The specimen 
was quenched and tempered in the 
usual manner, after which it was split 
with a saw as shown in B, Fig. 4. Note 
that the parts are curved convex on 
the outer faces indicating compressive 
stresses in these faces. 

The internal compressive stresses in 


the carburized layer may be a hazard 
for members stressed in tension because 
the tension stress in the core is equal to 
the working load plus the tension load 
aue to the compressive preload of the 
case. For members stressed in bending 
and in torsion, the internal compressive 
stress in the carburized case improves 
the fatigue strength of the part except 
for the thin surface layer, which, after 
grinding, is severely stressed in tension. 
It is, however, a simple matter to con- 
vert this thin tension-stressed layer into 
stress in compression by suitable peen- 
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ing or roiling operations. 

Elastic Deformation a Factor: A com- 
mon cause of fatigue vulnerability is due 
to the belief apparently held by many 
designers and engineers that structural 
materials are rigid. Many fatigue fail- 
ures can be traced to elastic deflection 
for which no allowance was made in 
the design. Elastic deformation of mat- 
ing parts may be such as to concentrate 
the load in a small region. 

Under operating conditions a crank- 
shaft may be so elastically deformed in 
twisting and in bending that the bear- 
ings are only partially effective in sup- 


porting the load. The bearings are fre- 





quently found to be plastically deformed 

or worn “bell mouthed” to accommodate 

the elastic gyrations of the crankshaft. 
(Concluded in Early Issue) 


Blast Cleaning 


(Concluded from Page 104) 

The question of cost should be a nega- 
tive factor in this vital problem. Yet it 
has been determined by actual compara- 
tive check over a period of time that 
sandblast cleaning of iron and steel, in 
addition to the benefits derived in reduc- 
tion of maintenance and prolonging the 
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Automatic Alarms, 
America’s most mod- 
ern method of industrial 
plant and property pro- 


tection, is to trap “rats” 


...» not after, but BEFORE they have accomplished 
their nefarious errands of sabotage, espionage or theft. 
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structure’s life due to the superior job of 
cleaning, costs only 50 per cent as much 
as an air-hammer-and-wire-brush job. 
This does not consider the added benefits 
of reduced maintenance and prolonged 
life of the structure. 

By reducing upkeep needed, time out 
for maintenance and the need to keep 
reserves on hand are reduced. By pro- 
longing the useful life of the equipment, 
replacements are proportionately reduced. 
Both of these factors reduce field require- 
ments and thereby favorably effect steel 
corservation, help ease production s)ort- 
ages and give partial relief to shipping 
problems. 

It is therefore suggested that before 
leaving the mills or fabricating» points, 
all iron and steel be processed by sand- 
blasting to thoroughly remove all mill 
scale and rust, then dehydrated by a 
clean and dry hot-air blast, followed by 
spraying with the best anti-corrosive solu- 
tion obtainable. It is further suggested that 
this protective coating be maintained in- 
tact during processes of construction and 
operation by prompt touching up as re- 
quired. 


Physico-Chemistry of 
Coal and Coke Formation 


Coke Formation Process and Physico- 
Chemical Properties of Coals, by W. 
Swietoslawski; 145 pages, 6% x 9% 
inches; published by Herald Square Press 
Inc., 233 Spring street, New York, for 
$3.50. 


iuis volume by W. 
formerly professor of chemistry at the 
Irstitute of Technology of Warsaw, 
Poland, is the first of a series for the 
Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in 
America. It is the outcome of investiga- 
tions conducted over a period of years 
by fellows of the coal division of the 
Chemical Research Institute at Warsaw. 
The researches dealt with an examina- 
tion of physico-chemical properties of 
coals and with explanation of physico- 
chemical phenomeaa which take place in 
the coke oven, ; 

The author initiated and conducted 
these investigations, and most of the re- 
sults were published in Polish in the 
Journal of Chemical Industry, which is 
not available in the United States. This 
led to the determination to publish a 
monograph in English. It was started just 
before the German invasion of Poland in 
1939 but all the material was left in 
Poland. Writing of the monograph thus 
was done under difficult conditions. 

As in Poland, as well as in many other 
countries and in some districts in the 
United States, there is lack of medium 
and low-volatile coals, numerous investi- 
gatiors have been made to examine the 
cases in which difficulties are encountered 
in transformation of coal into coke. 


Swietoslawski, 
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NE Alloy Steels 


(Continued from Page 110) 
have reported the NE-9420 acceptable 
for SAE-4120, but there has been much 
hesitancy in substituting it for NE- 
8620, NE-8720 or SAE-4620. A tre- 
mendous amount of work is in progress 
on this steel at the present time. 


Hardening: For both oil and water 
hardening structural steels, a large ton- 
nage of the NE-8600 and 8700 series 
has been used. In the manganese- 
molybdenum grades, NE-8339 and 8442, 
although now deleted from standard 
lists, have been used extensively. Also, 
the use of NE-9442 for a number of 
parts is increasing. In the hardness 
range of 200 to 400 brinell, the available 
physical properties show that all of these 
steels are satisfactory. They have good 
strength and toughness. 

Fig. 11 shows physical properties for 
NE-9442. For studs, bolts, and cap- 
screws no trouble should appear. 

NE-8630 has been substituted suc- 
cessfully for SAE-3130 and 4130. There 
has been considerably production exper- 
ience on this steel for steering arms and 
knuckles; and a limited number of 
fatigue tests at 300 brinell hardness show 
that it is equivalent to the original steels. 

NE-8744 has been used extensively for 
axle drive shafts in diameters up to 2%- 
inches. They are quenched from 1550 
degrees Fahr. into oil and give a hard- 
ness of 500 to 550 brinell. Temper- 
ing at 800 degrees Fahr. gives 400 to 
444 brinell. 

Quantities of shafts have been made 
of NE-8949. They have deep hardening 
qualities and show reverse torsional en- 
durance limits in excess of those made 
from SAE-3240 and 4340. 

Some trouble has been experienced 
in cracking of parts made of NE-8949. 
It is especially adapted to heavy sec- 
tions and should not be used in parts 
where an NE-8700 steel will meet the 
hardenability requirements. 

Welding: Considerable work has been 
done on different types of welding on 
a limited number of the NE steels. 
NE-8630 seems to be one of the best 
suited. It has replaced SAE-4130 in a 
number of applications. Aircraft tubing 
has been welded very successfully, both 
by oxyacetylene gas flame and metallic 
arc. The same general technique can 
be used for either steel. 

The maximum hardness reached in 
the heat affected zone is approximately 
the same for both steels, using a mild 
steel rod. The warping and shrinking 
characteristics are similar, likewise the 
susceptibility to cracking. The tensile 
strength of welded joints, both as welded 
and heat treated, are equivalent for both 
steels. Both fail in the same manner. 
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While NE-8630 is the only NE steel 
on which an appreciable amount of 
welding information is available, it is 
estimated that NE-9430 will show com- 
parable results. 

“Super” Steels: No discussion dealing 
with steels, poor in alloy, could be com- 
plete without considering the effects of 
special alloy addition agents (ladle ad- 
ditives). You have all heard the various 
names given to these steels, such as 
super duper, suped up, needled, vital- 
ized, vitamized, intensified, a shot in 
the arm, Irish stew, and many others. 
Regardless of what we may think or say, 


these steels are going to be in the pic- 
ture because they do show results. With 
their high ductility at high hardness, 
they have a combination of properties 
not equaled by any other alloy steels. 
Without attempting to explain the 
exact mechanism of their action, I just 
want to report the results of a few 
tests made in our own and other labora- 
tories. After about four years of ex- 
perience with vanadium type additive 
treatment in the carburizing and struc- 
tural grades of steel showing amazing 
results, we could not sit back and think 
We have 


of it all just as a memory. 





.. Speed the TrUEjO EXO at Boeing 


AINTAINING the flow of frozen rivets to Boeing's victory-minded 
riveters is a job that calls for wartime speed and reliability .. . 
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Delivering wartime goods ahead of schedule, with unskilled men or 
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steps up output; compactness plus short turning radius means fast, 
easy maneuvering in narrow aisles; reliable air-cooled engine ef- 
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continued the use of these specially 
| treated steels and have tried many dif- 
ferent types. We believe today that a 
proper alloy addition agent will give to 
the NE-9400 series the qualities which 
| will make it a high grade steel. 
We recently had one heat of a modi- 
* Aircraft Steels | fied NE-9420 with an additive treatment 
® Alloy Steels | which passed our maximum require- 
H.R. & C.D. | ments on the dynamometer test when 
| 






















_— . 
roe a made into spiral-bevel rear-axle drive 
* Chisel Steel | Sears. 

*® Cold Finished Steels | A very good report was received from 
* Cumberland Ground | “eh t : f; 

Shafts | @ large au omotive manufacturer on 
* Drill Rod | dynamometer testing of carburized and 
© High Speed Tool Bits | hardened transmission gears. The gears 
oo —* | were 5 diametral pitch; pressure angle, 
% Spring Steels | 20 degrees; tooth width, 9/16-inch; 
* Strip Steels | ratio, 15 to 25; chamfer, none; gears 
tbr Steels | were carburized, direct quenched and 
* Welding ad | tempered at 380 to 400 degrees Fahr.; 

shot blasted; tested at pinion speed of 





1200 revolutions per minute. 

The number of cycles to cause failure 

at 100,000 pounds per square inch bend- 

| ing stress were as follows: NE-9420 

| Grainal treated, 819,000; NE-8620, 

472,900; NE-9420, 204,100; NE-8124, 
109,100. 

These tests were made on a specially 
designed dynamometer to test the gears 
only and not the complete assembly. 
When treated steels show performance 
ate SY ea like this repeatedly, it is something we 

NG ‘ | cannot overlook. Very capable commit- 


A A AC SY RCT 2 coe ENE | tees are at work and programs are in 
progress for extensive tests. Now that 
RU EME L] N | we have the go signal for these special 
| alloy addition agents we can expect 
Ko LAST Cc L EAN | | G CABI N ETS greater developments. 
In summerizing the data available on 


the NE steels, we must proceed with 


Speed Up Production! | caution. The number of tests reported 


ideal for Brass, Aluminum and | to date is not large and the results can- 
Grey Iron Foundries | not be taken as too conclusive. While 


it is all preliminary and subject to 
change, a start must be made some- 
time; so we will be helping the war 
effort by using the NE steels. It is our 
duty to make tests and improvements 
and apply these steels wherever possible 
and conserve strategic alloy. 

In the gear steels the NE-9420 is 
satisfactory as a substitute for SAE-4120 
and probably for 4620. It is not quite 
the equivalent of SAE-4320 or 4820. 
For most applications reported, the NE- 
8720 has been satisfactory for these 
steels. In the water-hardening struc- 
tural grades, NE-8630 can be substituted 
for SAE-3130 and 4120. Judging from 
physical properties it is reasonable to 
believe that NE-9430 will approach 
NE-8630. NE-9442 shows physical 
properties, including torsion, compar- 
able to SAE-4140. 

NE-8739 to 8749 have been very good 
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NE-8600 series, meaning only a reduc- 
tion of 0.05 per cent molybdenum, 
should not make a great deal of differ- 
ence. 

But when the alloys are reduced to 
the minimum, 5 points of molybdenum 
are extremely important. We believe 
it is good judgment to retain NE-8720 
for gears and a number of carburized 
parts. 

From the very small amount of data 
available on the NE-9600 series, it ap- 
pears to lack ductility. Fig. 9 shows 
physical properties for NE-9542 and 
Fig. 10 physicals for NE-9650. If it is 
used, it should be hardened between 
200 and 400 brinell. Careful and im- 
proved heat-treating practice will have 
to make up for some of the weaknesses. 

Some of you wonder why there has 
been so many changes in NE steel speci- 
fications. It is merely due to making 
alloy steel with the materials available. 
Regular alloy steels are still being made. 
There is a lot of work to be done yet 
on the NE steels, especially some of the 
last to be introduced, also on the steels 
treated with addition agents. 


Open-Hearth Bottoms 


(Concluded from Page 118) 
plastic K-N or material known as No. 
695 is used to fill the hole and make 
it air tight. Then magnesite is used to 
completely fill up the hole to conform 
with the regular contour of the bottom. 
Slag is added and after 30 to 45 minutes 
the furnace is ready for charging. 

This, of course, is a temporary job, 
but with proper care will last until the 
furnace comes off at the end of the 
campaign, at which time the temporary 
plug is removed and a steel plate is fitted 
into position, and bricked over in the 
same manner as the original bottom. 

Instead of the old way of using ex- 
tremely wet materials to blast the metal 
from a puddle hole, all metal is blown 
out of the hole by compressed air before 
starting the repair job. This practice 
has been followed at various shops east 
of the Mississippi for the past 10 years 
with excellent results. 


New Handbook Deals with 
Blind Riveting Methods 


A new handbook, written especially 
to aid men who are concerned with rivet- 
ing operations on aircraft and compara- 
ble work, is being offered by Cherry 
Rivet Co., Department 71, Los Angeles. 
It tells how to save time on difficult 
riveting jobs and gives complete infor- 
mation on the blind riveting process to- 
gether with detailed instructions on the 
operation and care of special tools—both 
hard and pneumatic—used in this proc- 
ess. 
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Mathematics and Science 
Used in Machine Shop 


Machine § Science and Mathe- 
matics, by Joseph J. Eaton and Albert V. 
Free; revised and enlarged edition; cloth 


or , 187 pages, 5% x 7% inches; 
published by the Manual Arts Press, 


Peoria, Ill., for $1.48 in paper and $2 
in cloth. 
This book is designed for beginning 


and veteran machine shop workers, ex- 
plaining simply the physical, chemical 
and mathematical fundamentals needed 
and used in the shop for proper compre- 
hension, setup and operation of the lathe, 
drill press, planer, milling and other ma- 








New methods .. 
new competition . 


in the post war market. 


How are you going to solye them 


in your product? 


If your new design contains a mo- 
tive unit . . . start with the bearings. 
They are vital to the performance... 
. . the customer 
satisfaction. They can exert a big 
influence on your final design . . 
assembly method .. . the replacement 


the operating life . 


problem. 


Before you decide which bearing 
to use . . . consult with Johnson Bronze. 
Take advantage of our more than 
thirty years exclusive bearing experi- 
ence. As we manufacture ALL types 
of SLEEVE BEARINGS, we base our 


recommendations on facts . . 


from all prejudice. 


Inly JOHNSON BRONZE 


makes every type of 


. new materials... 
. . three problems 
every manufacturer will have to face 


. the 


chines. Starting from the beginning, as- 
suming no previous knowledge of the 
subject, it treats weights and measures; 
simple machines such as wheels, screws 
and levers; strength of materials; fits, 
tapers, force, work, energy, heat and its 
effects and motion. 


The appendix, organized for ready 
reference, contains specialized formulas 
and equations. New formulas have been 
added, as well as problems on cutting 
speeds and feeds, reading of the microm- 
eter caliper and information on the in- 
volute gear. Other changes have been 
made in this revised edition to strengthen 
and clarify the subject. 
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Industrial Truck Care 


(Continued from Page 113) 


Brushes should have at least 60 per 
cent bearing surface and be free in 
brush holder. See that pigtails do not 
bend or touch any part of motor and that 
connections are tight. Circumferential 
setting of brushes is very important and 
is made by jig at factory and should 
never be changed. If brush holder has 
been allowed to become loosened, check 
and reset. Blow out commutator and 
brushes with air to clean out any dirt 


or dust that may have collected or 
gotten into motor when removing cover. 


Controller: Remove controller cover 
and see that controller fingers are making 
proper contact on copper segments on 
the drum. . Test the binding screws on 
the terminal for tightness. Make sure 
that all finger tips are in exact line and 
evenly spaced on neutral center. Keep 
fingers adjusted to 1/16-i-ch below seg- 
ment height, at neutral position, so 
fingers and drum will rot pit. If, be- 
cause of neglect, fingers and drum have 
pitted, they should be cleaned with a 














Every month remove dust covers from the motors and inspect commutators 
and brushes. Here worker is making sure that brushes have at least 60 pet 
cent bearing surface and are free in the brush holders 
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Copper and Copper Alloy Tubing 
Finds Many New War Applications 





Metallurgical and Manufacturing Progress Opens Fields 
of Utility in Aircraft Service and Ship Construction 





Because of its excellent physical proper- 
ties and adaptability to a wide range of 
uses, tubing of copper and copper alloys is 
playing a most important role in the war 
effort on land, sea and in the air. Although 
restrictions in strategic copper made it 
necessary to discontinue copper tubing for 
plumbing and fuel oil lines for civilian 
purposes, the demand for tubing in essen- 
tial war products had resulted in a sub- 
stantial increase in production. 

Metallurgical progress, aided by the use 
of more powerful special machinery, such 
as the tube extrusion press and the tube 
reducing machine, has made feasible the 
production of many alloys which were not 
in use in the previous war. Vast quantities of 
alloys, such as cupro nickel, aluminum 
brass, aluminum bronze and copper silicon 
alloys, have been added to time-tried brass 
and copper to meet modern wartime en- 
gineering requirements. Mechanized war- 
fare uses many labor-saving devices either 
electrically or hydraulically operated, which 
require tubing for electrical terminals and 
for hydraulic systems. 


Tubing in Munitions 


In munitions, yellow brass tubing is used 
for making primer bodies. In this case, the 
tubing is perforated with holes spaced at 
definite intervals. When filled with powder 
and fired, it serves to set off the charge in 





artillery cartridge cases. Copper and com- 
mercial bronze tubing is used for making 
shell bands, which are driven on the out- 
side of projectiles and serve to direct the 
projectile accurately and without too much 
loss in power. 

In fighter planes and bombers, we find 
that silicon bronze tubing, such as Duronze, 
is used for hydraulic pressure lines for 
finger tip operation of gun turrets and 
other apparatus. Here a tougher, stronger 
material than copper is needed, although 
copper is used for conveying oil and gas. 
Red brass tubing is also used for shielding 
ignition wiring systems on motors to reduce 
static interference. 


In Ship Construction 


Probably most of the tubing manufac- 
tured goes into ships as condenser tubes 
or in the form of copper piping, which 
serves to convey liquids or gases in the 
plumbing, refrigeration, and smoke de- 
tector systems. Copper tubing with com- 
paratively thin walls has replaced thick- 
walled pipe because connections are not 
made with threaded fittings, but of 
*‘Walseal”’ type fittings with Silfos solder, 
which permit strong, tight joints that can 
stand vibration. In the power plants of 
fighting ships and merchant marine, there 
are thousands of pounds of condenser 
tubing which must resist the action of 





Duronze tubing for airplanes (above) and Navy Type copper tubing with “Walseal”’ fittings (below) are 
extensively used in the war program. 














Memos on Brass— No. 36 





When brass is subjected to cold 
working operations, internal stresses 
may occur due to the fact that one 
part of the metal is in tension and 
the other in compression. These 
stresses can be reduced by relief heat 
treatment. Heat treatment at rela- 
tively low temperatures (about 
270° C. in the case of brass) de- 
creases the stresses without soften- 
ing the metal, and reduces the danger 
of season cracking. Specially designed 
furnaces, which permit circulation 
of heated air, should be used. 











circulating sea water. The United States 
Navy prefers cupro nickel, which contains 
70% copper and 30% nickel. Bridgeport 
Cuzinal* (Aluminum Brass, with 76% cop- 
per, 2% aluminum and the balance zinc) 
is found in merchant ships. Copper tubing 
is also used for cooling systems of the pow- 
erful motors in PT boats, which performed 
so successfully in Bataan and the Solomons. 


Oil Refining and Synthetic Rubber 


Because enormous quantities of gasoline, 
oil and other petroleum products are needed 
to operate planes, tanks, trucks, jeeps, and 
boats, the refining industry is unusually 
active and requires large amounts of con- 
denser and heat exchanger tubing. For 
most conditions, Admiralty (approximately 
70% copper, 1% tin and 29 zinc) is used. 
However, where sulphur in oil is excep- 
tionally corrosive, Bridgeport Arsenical 
Muntz (approximately 60% copper, 40G 
zinc and a small percentage of arsenic) is 
giving a good account of itself. Where 
corrosive conditions are exceptionally 
severe, both on the oil and water sides, 
Duplex Tubing, containing steel on the oil 
side and copper or brass on the water side, 
is successfully used. Duplex Tubing is 
taking on increasing importance in connec- 
tion with the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber. For conveying salt brine in salt 
refineries, an alloy such as Duronze IV 
(approximately 95% copper and 5% alu- 
minum) stands up better than brass or 
copper. 


(Continued on page 2, column 2) 
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CAUSES OF CORROSION 
THIN CORROSION FILMS 


This article, dealing with the types 
of films that retard corrosion, is the 
fifth in a series of discussions by C. L. 
Bulow, research chemist at Bridgeport 
Brass Company, on some of the fun- 
damentals of corrosion as applied to 
numerous common failures occurring 
in service. Previous issues of the CopPerR 
A.Loy Buttet'n are availableon request. 

In the preceding two articles discussing 
the corrosion films which form on metal 
surfaces, it was stated that the cathodic 
areas were covered by the thinnest films. 
It follows from the nature and function of 
these films that the thinnest films are the 
most protective. The corrosion films on 
metals such as brass, bronze, nickel, silver, 
aluminum, and stainless steel are so thin 
that it is very difficult to measure them, 
yet they offer great protection against 
corrosion. 

Thickness of Protective Films 

It has been reported that a protective 
film, prepared by a special process on 
copper, measuring about 1/10,000,000 of 
an inch, gives considerable protection 
against tarnishing. The multi-colored films 
which form on metals heated in air have 
been measured by a number of different 
methods and have been found to range 
from 1/10,000,000 to 1/100,000 of an inch 
in thickness. 

A large number of investigators have 
worked out ingenious methods for stripping 
these transparent and often invisible films 
from metal surfaces as thin flakes large 
enough to permit a study of their proper- 
ties and a determination of their composi- 
tion. A spectacular experiment which took 
many months to complete consisted of dis- 
solving away the metal wall of a brass tube, 
leaving only a thin glossy to iridescent shell 
consisting of the two original tube surfaces. 


Protection Given by Thin Films 

The properties and compositions of these 
films have been found to vary with the 
corrosive environment (conditions of for- 
mation) and the metal composition. These 
film variations in turn control the corrosion 
rate of the metal in various corrosive 
media. A commercial application of the use 
of a protective film is illustrated by the 
blackish phosphate coating obtained on 


(Continued in column 2) 








Tubing in War Uses 


(Continued from page 1, column 3) 


Conservation of Materials 

From a conservation standpoint, tubing 
is sometimes used to replace rod for the 
manufacture of items which require con- 
siderable drilling, with correspondingly 
large scrap production. An outstanding 
example is the manufacture of turnbuckles 
for airplane struts, which were formerly 
made from Naval Brass Rod. Solderless 
electrical wire and cable terminals, which 
were formerly made from brass or copper 
castings, are now made from copper tubing. 
No doubt there are a large number of parts, 
such as certain types of nuts and sleeve 
type cable connectors, now made from rod, 
which could very well be made from tubing 
at a considerable saving in scrap. 

New applications for tubing, as well as 
the development of high-strength and cor- 
rosion resisting alloys necessary for the war 
effort, will be of great benefit in the post- 
war period. Companies that are working on 
future peacetime products would do well to 
determine how these new and better ma- 
terials can be used to produce superior 
items for peacetime. 





Causes of Corrosion 


(Continued from column 1) 


steel and iron articles when dipped in a hot 
phosphoric acid-iron phosphate solution. 
Two such phosphate treatments are known 
as Parkerizing and Bonderizing. Anodizing 
of aluminum parts by anodic treatment in 
chromic acid and other solutions produces 
a thin protective oxide film which is also 
in considerable use for increasing the corro- 
sion resistance of aluminum. In addition to 
giving protection to the underlying metal, 
these films also serve as a basis for lacquer 
or paint. 

Certain types of films, purposely de- 
veloped on metallic surfaces, greatly in- 
fluence the following: (1) the adhesion of 
rubber, lacquer, oil films, and electroplated 
coatings to metals; (2) the resistance of 
condenser tube alloys (aluminum brass and 
aluminum bronze) to impingement corro- 
sion; (3) atmospheric corrosion; (4) corro- 
sion by liquids and gases of all kinds. 

These factors will be discussed in detail 
in subsequent articles. As more is learned 
about the nature of these films, many other 
practical commercial applications will result. 








NEW DEVELOPMENTS 











A new lubricant for metal cutting opera- 
tions is described as especially suitable for 
high-speed machining operations on free- 
cutting alloys, where coolant requirements 
are relatively light and low cost of the coolant 
is a factor. It is claimed that this lubricant 
will not stain copper or brass. (No. 420) 


A lathe attachment consists of a draw 
sleeve, the necessary bushings, and a collet 
closer. It is said to be suitable for converting 
a small lathe so that it can handle bar stock 
up to % inch. (No. 421) 


Cleaning materials for brass and copper 
come in powdered form soluble in water. Two 
are reported to be available, one for use in 
still tanks and the other in washing machines 
and agitated tanks. After cleaning, the brass 
or copper can be rinsed with cold water to 
leave the surface free from film. (No. 429) 


A dial indicator reads over- and under- 
variations on internal or external surfaces of 
circular work pieces, according to the manu- 
facturer. Dial is graduated in .0001-inch divi- 
sions. Indicator is mounted on a housing 
carrying a V-shaped groove with three work 
contacts, one of which actuates the indi- 
cator. (No. 423) 


A plumb bob consists of a brass body, 
brass head, and hardened steel point. Head is 
drilled from the back to fit a suspending cord 
and drilled hole is counterbored from stud 
end to accommodate a holding knot on the 
cord, it is reported. (No. 424) 


New files are said to be specially designed 
for use on Naval bronze. Because this alloy is 
more difficult to file than most other copper 
alloys, the files are very sharp and have 
strong teeth, according to the maker. It is 
said that teeth are so shaped that they will 
not dig into the metal, thus resulting in a 
good finish. (No. 425) 


An interchangeable holder is said to per- 
mit the use of a wide variety of figures, char- 
acters, and logotypes for marking parts with 
dates, drawing or serial numbers, symbols, 
and so on. It is reported that body of holder is 
substantial enough to assure equal pressure 
throughout its length for all character im- 
pressions, and that a single socket set screw 
holds all characters rigidly. (No. 426) 


A new brush will clean out both bottom 
and side walls in the cavities of various 
machined, stamped, cast, or forged metal 
parts, it is claimed. They are said to remove 
scale, burrs, sharp corners, dirt, and chips in 
a single operation. (No. 427) 


This column lists items manufactured 
or developed by many different sources, 
and does not mean that any items have 
been tested or are endorsed by the 
Bridgeport Brass Company. We will 
gladly refer readers to the manufacturer 
or other source for further information. 





PRODUCTS OF THE BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Branch Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


SHEETS, ROLLS, STRIPS— PHONO-ELECTRIC* ALLOYS— 
bronze, copper, Duronze, High-strength bronze trolicy, messen- 
for stamping, deep drawing, forming g¢r wire and cable. 

and spinning. 


Brass, 


piping. 


COPPER WATER TUBE—For eA ass. BRONZE, DURONZE 
plumbing, heating, underground wi 


RE — For cap and ‘machine screws, 
wood screws, rivets, bolts, nuts. 


WELDING ROD — For repairing Syaonss ALLOYS —High- FABRICATING SERVICE DEPT. 


cast iron and stee 
CONDENSER, HEAT EX- ing ili br te wn 


CHANGER, SUGAR TUBES— 
For steam 


BRIDGEPORT & 


Note: Bridgeport products are supplied in ac- 
cordance with existing priority regulations. 


surface condensers, heat ex- LEDRITE* ROD—For “Bridgeport 
changers, oil refineries, and process making automatic screw ma- ca 
industries. ine products. 


i, fabricat- silicon 


Established 1865 





*. 








for cor- staff, special equipment 


pre ay -resistant connectors, for making parts or complete items. 


i marine hardware; hot rolled BRASS AND COPPER PIPE— 
sheets for tanks, boilers, ‘*Pjumrite’’* for plumbing, under- 
heaters, flues, ducts, flashings. ground and industrial services. 


7” BRASS 


NS *Trade-name. 


—_—— 




















file or emery cloth and screws reset; 
if badly pitted, a light cut may be taken 
off the drum in a lathe. Lift each finger 
off controller drum individually to see 
that it works freely and snaps back 
quickly. 

Contactor: Remove cover from con- 
tactors with controller lever in first speed, 
depress pedal and note whether contacts 
are closing properly. These contacts 
take all the arcing in making and break- 
ing the contact and must be replaced 
when worn. The contacts should never 
be filled. Interlock or auxiliary should 
close just after main contacts touch and 
never ahead of them. 

Limit Switches: Remove cover and 
inspect. See that proper contact is being 
made. See that binding screws are 
tight. Operate lever by hand to see that 
they are free. Operate controls to see 
that switches open at proper time. 

Hydraulic Lift: The oil level in the 
hydraulic lift reservoir should be _ in- 
spected once a month. Always make 
this check with platform down in its 
lowest position. Add required amount 
of proper grade of hydraulic oil. 
It is also well to check the cleanliness 
of this oil. If it has become dirty or 
acquired foreign matter, entire system 
should immediately be drained and re- 
filled with new, clean oil. 

Lubrication: The monthly lubrication 
covers most of the mechanisms involved 
and if slighted may develop into costly 
repairs. Therefore, it is well to exercise 
extreme care in the lubrication of these 
parts. 

Every Six Months: Twice yearly the 
industrial truck should come in for com- 
plete checkup. This includes such things 
as changing the castor oil in the power 
axle, changing the hydraulic oil in the 
lift reservoir, taking out wheel bearings, 
cleaning and repacking them, if not 


done monthly. 





Manual Compiled on 
Resistance Welding 


Resistance Welding Manual; fabrikoid, 
286 pages, 6 x 9 inches; published by 
Resistance Welder Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, 505 Arch street, Philadelphia, 
for $2.50. 

The aim of the organization has been 
to provide an accurate comprehensive and 
practical reference book in which factual 
data about resistance welding processes 
are made readily available. 

Co-operation of the American Welding 


Society allowed inclusion of chapters from 
its 1942 handbook as a separate reference 


manual. The manual includes discussion 
of fundamentals of resistance welding, 
processes utilizing this class of welding, 
machines used, controls and timing de- 
vices, electrodes, holders and conductors, 
definitions and symbols. 
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a l-man “crew” 


. with a C-F Sheet Lifter you can pick up, 
carry and stack, loose or bundled sheets with- 
out bending or denting the thinnest stock .. . 
can stack it closer and higher, greatly in- 
creasing your storage capacity . . . can handle 
the longest and narrowest strip or the widest, 
most flexible sheets without “rippling” edges. 


C-F Sheet Lifters are self-contained units, 
accurately balanced and counterbalanced so 
that patented “elbowed’’ arms are operated 
easily (by hand, chain or motor push button). 
Sizes for any crane, monorail or hoist. Types 
for any working situation. 


Write for Bulletin SL 21 


CULLEN- -FRIESTEDT CO., 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


8 S. KILBOURN AVE 



















































MUSIC WIRE 


Conforming to Govern- 






ment specifications (WD 


1085-WD 





1095). Stock 






sizes .004” to .180” dia. 






All JOHNSON wire is 
laboratory controlled all 






the way from original 





steel to finished product. 










JOHNSON STEEL & WIRE CO. INC 
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No medals... no wound stripes... 
no citations for the men on the indus- 
trial casualty lists! 

They are maimed or killed... just as 
surely as if by snipers’ bullets or 
enemy bombs... by carelessness, or 
ignorance, or indifference. And the 
appalling fact is that day after day 
these homefrontcasualties keep mount- 
ing ... more, many times more than 
are reported from the fighting fronts. 

For forty years, Youngstown has had 
an active Safety Program in all its 
plants. Today, facing increased haz- 
ards of war production on the one hand 


and the need for maximum effective 
manpower on the other, we have re- 
doubled our efforts to educate and 
protect our workers. We subscribe to 
and give our fullest support to the 
work of the National Safety Council. 
As customer, prospect or friend, we 
urge that you, too, get behind this 
work. Enroll in the cause of the 
National Safety Council. Send a sub- 
scription to National Chairman Wm. A. 


Irwin, 71 Broadway, New York City, 


for the War Production Fund to Con- 
serve Manpower. Do all you can to 
help America win this war on the 
home front. 

































MARKET SUMMARY 





Early CMP Orders Promise 
Better Steel Distribution 


Record plate output expected in March. . 


slower. . . Structural activity continues decline. 


being met. 


EVOLUTION of the Controlled Materials Plan is pro- 
ceeding and orders bearing its numbers are increasing. 
Considerable confusion continues in making out orders 
under the plan, expected to be clarified by issuance of 


- 


regulation No. 7 and revision of regulation No. 1. 


Steelmakers express satisfaction with the plan as it de- 
velops, seeing in its application a better balance in book- 
ings, avoidance of the unwieldy backlogs formerly ac- 
cumulated and more efficient use of equipment and labor. 

Plate mills are being called on for increasingly large 
tonnage, shipbuilding being the main factor, with syn- 
thetic rubber and high-test gasoline plants adding mate- 
rially. March is expected to set a new record in plate 
production. 


+ . . 


Deliveries are tightening, especially in bars, large rounds 
and flats being promised no sooner than three months, 
some makers offering nothing before third quarter. Smail 
rounds in general are promised in seven to nine weeks, 
with some makers bettering this slightly. Cold-drawn bars 
are offered for late May or June at best. Alloy bars are 
even more extended. In the latter class directives con- 
trol most tonnage. 


Pig iron distribution continues to meet requirements 
and in some cases consumer inventories are slightly larger. 
Because of the tight situation several months ago many 
melters have reduced the number of analyses formerly 
required and are not returning to former practice as the 
situation loosens. A New England consumer now is tak- 
ing only one analysis where its normal requirements were 
for four. In many cases there is less pressure for ship- 
ment of delinquent tonnages. Makers of machine tool 
castings are ahead of demand and are limiting produc- 
tion somewhat. 

For the third week steel production was at 99% per 
cent, with slight expectation that this rate will be bettered. 
Pittsburgh went up %-point to 99 per cent and Chicago 
dropped %-point to 101. Wheeling advanced | point to 
84% and Cincinnati 1 point to 92. Cleveland was oft 1 point 
to 92% per cent. Rates were unchanged as follows: Buf- 
falo, 93; St. Louis, 91; eastern Pennsylvania, 95; Bir- 
mingham, 100; Detroit, 91; Youngstown, 97; New Eng- 
land, 95. 

Continued decline in fabricated steel production is 
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. Bar deliveries 
. Scrap quotas 


. Preparations started for ore season 





DEMAND 


Increasing in all lines. 


PRODUCTION 
Steady at 99/2 per cent. 


PRICES 
Unchanged. 











shown in statistics of the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction. Bookings in January fell to 57,865 net tons 
from 67,600 tons in December. In January, 1942, book- 
ings were 183,387 tons. Shipments in January were 105,- 
869 tons, compared with 145,280 in December and 167,- 
753 tons in January, 1942. 


Warehouse distributors of steel expect better conditions 
following restrictions on mill acceptance of small lots, be- 
lieving this will provide larger business for them. A new 
regulation is expected, basing replacements on deliveries 
from stock rather than the present quota plan. Restric- 
tion of consumer inventory to 60 days supply is expected 
to cause greater reliance on warehouse stocks. 

Consumption of steel and iron scrap in January is esti- 
mated by the Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel at 4,753,000 
About 45 


Salvage Division 


gross tons, fourth largest month in history. 
per cent of this was purchased scrap. 
of WPB reports scrap collections in last half of 1942 were 
95.7 per cent of the 17,000,000-ton quota set for that 
period. 

In general scrap supply is sufficient, though some pinch 
is encountered as a result of adverse weather and lack of 
yard manpower. In some instances melters are dipping 
into reserves to maintain high production. 


” ° . 


Steelmaking capacity was increased 1,098,140 net tons 
during last half of 1942, to 90,292,660 tons, nearly half 
the world’s total. Since January, 1940, the industry has 
added facilities for 8,700,000 tons, equal to half Great 
Britain's. Pig iron capacity during the last half of last 
year was expanded to 63,933,530 tons. 

Preparations for opening channels through upper lakes 
ice to allow as early start as possible for the iron ore sea- 
son are on a larger scale that last year, but weather con- 
ditions are not favorable for an earlier opening than in 
1942, which broke all records. First attack on the ice 
in the Straits of Mackinac is expected to be made by 
March 15, or earlier if possible. Last year first ore car- 
riers moved into Lake Superior March 23. 

Average composite prices of steel and iron products 
hold steadily at levels prevailing for some time under Of- 
fice of Price Administration frozen schedules. Finished 
steel composite is $56.73, semifinished steel $36, steel- 
making pig iron $23.05 and steelmaking scrap $19.17. 
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Mar. 6 
Finished Steel $56.73 
Semifinished Steel 36.00 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 23.05 
Steelmaking Scrap 19.17 


Semifinished Steel Composite: 


Feb. 27 
$56.73 
36.00 
23.05 
19.17 


Feb. 20 

$56.73 
36.00 
23.05 
19.17 


Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs 


MARKET PRICES 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One 





Month Ago 
Feb., 1943 
$56.73 
36.00 
23.05 
19.17 





Three One Five 
Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
Dec., 1942 Mar., 1942 Mar., 1938 
$56.73 $56.73 $62.00 
23.05 23.05 22.92 
19.17 19.17 13.40 


Finished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on sheets. strip, bars, plates, shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe. 
sheet bars, skelp and wire rods. Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite:— 


Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. Steelworks. Scrap 
Composite:-—Average of No, 1 heavy melting steel prices at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Finished Material Mar. 6, 
1943 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.15¢ 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.15 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.49 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.10 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.22 
Shapes, Chicago 2.10 
Plates, Pittsburgh 2.10 
Plates, Philadelphia 2.15 
Plates, Chicago 2.10 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 2.10 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh 3.50 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 2.10 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary 3.50 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pittsburgh 2.60 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh $5.00 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.55 
Semifinished Material 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago $34.00 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago 34.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 34.00 
Wire rods No. 5 to #-inch, Pittsburgh 2.00 


Feb., 
1943 
2.15¢ 


$34.00 
34.00 
34.00 
2.00 


Dec., Mar., 
1942 1942 

2.15¢ 2.15¢ 
2.15 2.15 
2.49 2.47 
2.10 2.10 
2.22 2.22 
2.10 2.10 
2.10 2.10 
2.15 2.15 
2.10 2.10 
2.10 2.10 
3.05 3.05 
3.50 3.50 
2.10 2.10 
3.05 3.05 
3.50 3.50 
2.60 2.60 
$5.00 $5.00 
2.55 2.55 
$34.00 $34.00 
34.00 34.00 
34.00 34.00 
2.00 2.00 


Pig Iron 


Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh 


Basic, Valley 


Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia 
No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh., N.&S. Sides 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago 

Southern No. 2, Birmingham 
Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati 
No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.) 
Malleable, Valley 


Malleable, Chicago 


Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 


Scrap 


Heavy melting steel, Pitts. 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa. 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago 
Rails for rolling, Chicago 

1 cast, Chicago 


No. 


Coke 


Connellsville, 


furnace, 
Connellsvilie, foundry, ovens 
Chicago, by-product fdry., del. 


Mar. 6, Feb., Dec., Mar., 
1943 1943 1942 1942 
$25.19 $25.19 $25.19 $25.19 
23.50 23.50 23.50 23.50 

25.39 25.39 25.39 25.365 
24.69 24.69 24.69 24.69 
24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
20.38 20.38 20.38 20.38 
24.30 24.30 24.30 24.06 
26.265 26.265 26.265 26.24 
24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
31.54 31.54 $1.54 $1.54 
24.19 24.19 24.19 24.19 
140.65 140.65 140.65 125.39 
$20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 
18.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 
18.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 
22.25 22.25 22.25 22.25 
20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
ovens $6.50 $6.15 $6.00 $6.00 
7.25 7.25 7.25 7.25 
12.25 12.25 12.25 12.25 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Following are maximum prices established by OPA Schedule No. 6 
covers all iron or steel ingots, all semifinished iron or steel products, all finished hot-rolled, cold-rolled iron or steel products and any iron or steel 
Ithough only principal established basing points for 
selected products are named specifically. All seconds a - 7 
the tate WeaGes tem Gn tralaht chueeee pam js: products also are covered. Exceptions applying to individual companies are noted 


Bars 
Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 


product which is further finished by galvanizing, plating, coating, drawing, 


Semifinished Steel 


Gross ton basis except wire rods, skelp. 
Carbon Steel Ingots: F.o.b. mill base, rerolling 
qual., stand. analysis, $31.00. 

(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O., 
may quote carbon steel ingots at $33 gross 
ton, f.0.b. mill.) 

Alloy Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh, uncropped, $45.00. 
Rerolling Billets, Slabs: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Sparrows Point, 


Pirmingham, Youngstown, $34.00; Detroit, del. 
$36.25; Duluth (bil.) $36.00. 
(Andrews Steel Co., carbon slabs $41; Con- 


tinental Steel Corp., billets $34, Kokomo, to 
Acme Steel Co.; Northwestern Steel & Wire 
Co, $41, Sterling, Ill.; 
Alton or Madison, II. ; 
$36 base, billets for lend-lease, $34, Portsmouth, 
0., on slabs on WPB directives.) 

Forging Quality Billets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham, Youngs- 
town, $40.00; Detroit, del. $42.25; Duluth, 


$42.00. 

(Andrews Steel Co. may quote carbon forg- 
ing billets $50 gross ton at established basing 
points.) 

Hearth Shell Steel: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
1000 tons one size and section: 3-12 in., 
pone 12-18 in., $54.00; 18 in. and over, 


Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 


Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
ton, Sparrows “gay gem yg or 


$38 Portsmouth, O., on 
Empire Sheet & Tin Pilate 
O., carbon sheet bars, $39, 


go, eland, 
Birmingham, No. 5—9/32 in., inclusive, per 
tr oyab—A7 /64-1 incl., $2.15. W 

., over n., incl., $2.15. or- 
cester add $0.10 Galveston, $0.27. Pacific 
Coast $0.50 on water shipment. 
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Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, 


1942, not 


issued April 16, 1941, revised June 20, 1941 and Feb. 4, 


extruding, 


etc., 


1942. The schedule 


included in following prices. 


Birmingham, base 


20 tons one size, 2.15c; Duluth, base 2.25c; 
Detroit, del. 2.27c; New York del, 2.5ic; Phila. 


del. 


2.49¢; Gulf Ports, dock 2.52c, all-rail 
2.59c; Pac. ports, dock 2.50c; all rail 3.25c, 
(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa., may 


quote 2.35¢ at 
Joslyn Mfg. Co. 


base. Calumet Steel 
may quote 2.35c, Chicago base, on bars 
produced in its 8-inch mill.) 


Corp., 


Rail Steel 


may quote 
Division, Borg 


carbon bars except base is 5 tons. 


established basing points.) 
2.35¢c, Chicago 
Warner 


Bars: Same prices as for hot-rolled 


(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
quote rail steel merchant bars 2.33c f.0.b. 
mill.) 


Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, Bethlehem, base 20 


tons one size, 2.70c; Detroit, del., 2.S2c. 


(Texas Steel Co. may use Chicago base price 
as maximum f.o.b. Fort Worth, Tex., price on 


sales outside 


AISI 


Series 


1300 


2300 
2500 
3000 
3100 
3200 
3400 
4000 


Texas, 


*Basic 
O-H) 


0.45-0.55 


Oklahoma.) 
AISI (*Basic 
Series O-H) 
4100 (.15-.25 Mo) 0.55 
(.20-.30 Mo) 0.60 
4340 . , 1.70 
4600 . 1.20 
4800 .. 2.15 
5100 .. - 0.35 
5130 or 5152.... 0.45 
6120 or 6152.... 0.95 
6145 or 6150.... 1.20 


*Add 0.25 for acid open-hearth; 0.50 electric. 
Cold-Finished Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- 


Cold- 


Gary, 


Cleveland, 

39,999 Ibs., 2.65c; Detroit 2.70. 
Finished Bars: Pittsburgh, 
, base 3.35¢ 


Buffalo 


base 20,000 
Chicago, 


Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo. ; Detroit, 
del. 3.47c 

Ground Shafting: Pit Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, (not 
turning, grinding, polishing extras) 2.65c; 
Detroit 2.72c. 










Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh, 
Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 


Detroit dei. 2.27c; Gulf ports, dock 2.52c, all- 
rail 2.61c; Pacific ports, dock 2.80c, all-rail 
3.27c. 

Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, base 
2.15c: Detroit, del. 2.27c; Gulf ports, dock 
2.52c, all-rail 2.61c; Pacific ports, dock 2.80c, 
all-rail 3.25c. 

(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
quote rail steel reinforcing bars 2.33c, f.o.b. 


mill.) 

Iron Bars: Single refined, Pitts. 4.40c, double 
refined 5.40c; Pittsburgh, staybolt, 5.75c; Terre 
Haute, common, 2.15c. 


Sheets, Strip 


Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Pt., Middletown, base 2.10c; 
City, base 2.20c; Detroit del. 
del. 2.28c; New York del., 
ports 2.65c. 

(Andrews Steel Co. may quote hot-rolled sheets 
for shipment to Detroit and the Detroit area 
on the Middletown, O. base.) 

Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.05c; Granite City, base 3.15c; Detroit 
del. 3.17¢c; New York del. 3.41c; Phila. del. 


3.39¢ ; . 

vanized 24: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Middletown, base 3.5@c; Gran- 
ite City, base 3.60c; New York del. 3.74c; 
Phila. del. 3.68c; Pacific ports 4.05c. 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote galvanized 
sheets 3.75c at established basing points.) 
Corrugated Galv, Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Birmingham, 29 gage, per square 3.31c. 
Culvert Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, 16 gage, not corrugated, copper 
alloy 3.60c; copper iron 3.90c, pure iron 3.95c; 
zine-coated, hot-dipped, heat-treated, No. 24, 
Pittsburgh 4.25c. 
Enameling .Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Youngstown, Middletown, 10 gage. 
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MARKET PRICES 





pa ae ty Granite City, base 2.85¢; Pacific 


town, 
City, base 3.45c; Pacific ports 4.00c. 
Electrical Sheets, No. 24: 
Pittsburgh Pacific Granite 
Base Ports City 


Field grade 3.20c 3.95e 3.30¢ 
Armature 3.55c¢ 4.30¢ 3.65¢ 
4.05¢ 4.80¢ 4.15¢ 
Motor . 495e 5.70c 5.05e¢ 
. 5.65c 6.40c 5.75c 
Transformer 
Tage . 6.15¢ 6.90¢ 
65 . 7.15¢ 7.90¢ 
58 ee. ae 8.40c 
Ra ... &4e 9.20c 
Hot-Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, , Gary, 
Youngstown, Middle- 
and over, 12 wide 


Cold Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, 0.25 carbon and less 2.80c; Chi- 
cago, base 2.90c; Detroit, del. 2.92c; Worcester 
base 3.00c. 

Commodity C. R. ple ae Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, tons and over, 2.95c; 
Worcester base's Sse. 

Cold-Finished Spring Steel: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
fand bases, add 20c for Worcester; .26-.50 
Carb., 2.80c; .51-.75 Carb., 4.30c; .76-1.00 
Carb., 6.15c; over 1.00 Carb., 8.35c. 


Tin, Terne Plate 

Tin Pilate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-1b. 
base box, $5.00; Granite City $5.10. 

Tin Mill Black Pilate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, base 29 gage and lighter, 3.05c; Gran- 
ite City, 3.15c; Pacific ports, boxed 4.05c. 
Long Ternes: cetareh, Chicago, Gary, No. 


24 unassort 

Ternes: (Special Coated) Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, a. 100-base box $4.30; 
Granite City $4.40 
Roofing Ternes: Pittsburgh base per pack- 
age 112 sheets; 20 x 28 in., coating I.C., 8-ib. 
$12.00; 15-lb. $14.00; 20-Ib. $15.00; 25-lb. 
$16.00; 30-Ib. $17.25; 40-lb. $19.50. 


Plates 

Carbon Steel Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Coatesville, Claymont, 2.10c; 
New York, del., 2.30-2.55c; Phila., del., 2.15c; 
St. Louis, 2.34c; Boston, del., 2.42-67c; 
Pacific ports, 2.65c; Gulf Ports, 2.47c. 
(Granite City Steel Co. may quote carbon 
plates 2.35c, f.o.b. mill. Central Iron & Steel 
Co. may quote plates at 2.20c, f.o.b. basing 
points.) 

Fleor Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 3.35c; 
Gulf ports, 3.72c; Pacific ports, 4.00c. 
Open-Hearth Alloy Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Coatesville, 3.50c. 

Wrought Iron Pilates: Pittsburgh, 3.80c. 


Shapes 

Structural shap-s: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 2.10c; New 
York, del., 2.28c; Phila., del., 2.22c; Gulf 
ports, 2.47c; Pacific ports, 2.75c. 

(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa. may quote 
carbon steel shapes at 2.30c at established 
basing points and 2.50c, Pheonixville, for ex- 
port.) 


Steel Sheet Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buf- 
falo, 2,40c. 


Wire Products, Nails 
Wire: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham (except spring wire) to manufac- 
turers in carloads (add $2 for Worcester): 
Bright basic, bessemer wire ; 
Galvanized wire : , 2. 
Spring wire so ere lk oe 
Wire Products to the “Trade: 
Standard and cement-coated wire nails, 
polished and staples, 100-lb. keg .... $2. 
3. 
3. 


seg 


Annealed fence wire, 100 Ib. 


Woven fence, 12% gage and lighter, per 
base column .. . 

Do., 11 gage and heavier 

Barbed wire, 80-rod spool, col. 

Twisted barbless wire, col. 

Single loop bale ties, col. 

Fence posts, carloads, col. 

Cut nails, Pittsburgh, carloads 


Pipe, Tubes 

Welded Pipe: Base price in carloads to con- 
sumers about $200 per net ton. Base dis- 
counts on steel pipe Pittsburgh and Lorain, 
©.; Gary, Ind. 2 points less on lap weld, 1 
point less on butt weld. Pittsburgh base only 
on wrought iron pipe. 


B¥333% SRB 
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Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 
In. Bik. Galv. In Bik. Galv. 
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Boiler prices 
f.o.b, Pittsburgh in carload lots, minimum 
wall, cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 


—Lap Weld— 
—Seamless— Char- 
oO. D. Hot Cold coal 


Sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Steel Iron 


1” 13 $ 7.82 $9.01 ..... <? 
m4? .... 133 O23 Mer .... 

1%” 13 10.23 11.72 $9.72 $23.71 
if”... 13 1164 1342 1106 22.93 
>... 13 13.04 15.03 12.38 19.35 
2%”... 13 1454 1676 13.79 21.63 
2%” 12 1601 1845 15.16 es 
2%” 12 17.54 221 1658 26.57 
24” 12 1859 2142 17.54 29,00 
3” 12 1950 248 1835 31.38 
3%” 11 2463 2837 2315 39.81 
4” 10 30.54 35.20 28.66 49.90 
4%” 10 37.35 43.04 35.22 : 

5 9 4687 34.01 4425 73.93 
6” 7 71.96 82.93 68.14 ; 


Rails, Supplies 


Standard rails, over 60-Ib., 
ton, $40.00. 

Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh, Chicago, Bir- 
mingham, gross ton, .00. 

*Relaying rails, 35 Ibs. and over, f.o.b. rail- 
road and basing points, $28-$30. 

Supplies: Angle bars, 2.70c; tie plates, 2.15c; 
track spikes, 3.00c; track bolts, 4.75c; do 
heat treated, 5.00c. 


*Fixed by OPA Schedule No. 46, Dec. 15, 
1941. 


f.o.b. mill, gross 


Tool Steels 


Tool Steels: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 
base, cents per Ib.: Reg. carbon 14.00c; extra 
carbon 18.00c; special carbon 22.00c; oil-hard- 
ening 24.00c; high car.-chr. 43.00c. 

High Speed Tool Steels: 


Pitts. base 

Tung. Chr. Van. Moly. per Ib. 
18.00 4 - 67.00c 
1.5 4 1 8.5 54.00c 
4 2 8 54.00c 

5.50 4 1.50 4 57.50c 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 70.00¢ 


Stainless Steels 


Base, Cents per Ib.—f.o.b. Pittsburgh 





CHROMIUM NICKEL STEEL 
H.R. C. R. 

Type Bars Pilates Sheets Strip Strip 
302... 24.00c¢ 27.00c 34.00c 21.50c 28.00c 
303 26.00 29.00 36.00 27.00 33.00 
304... 25.00 29.00 36.00 23.50 30.00 
308... 29.00 34.00 41.00 28.530 35.00 
309... 36.00 40.00 47.00 37.00 47,00 
310... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
311... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
312 .. 36.00 40.00 49.00 ; : 
*316 40.00 44.00 48.00 40.00 48.00 
*317 50.00 54.00 58.00 50.00 58.00 
1321... 29.00 34.00 41.00 29.25 38.00 
t347 33.00 38.00 45.00 33.00 42,00 
431 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 

403 21.50 2450 29.50 21.25 27.00 
**410 18.50 21.50 26.50 17.00 22.00 

416 19.00 22.00 27.00 18.25 23.50 
tt420 24.00 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 

430 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 2250 
tt430F. 19.50 2250 29.50 18.75 24.50 

442 2250 25.50 32.50 24.00 32.00 

446 27.50 30.50 36.50 35.00 52.00 

501 8.00 12.00 15.75 12.00 17.00 

502 9.00 13.00 16.75 13.00 18.00 
STAINLESS CLAD STEEL (20%) 

304 ‘ $$18.00 19.00 

*With 2-3% molly. tWith titanium. tWith 
columbium. **Plus machining agent. ttHigh 
carbon. ttFree machining. §$Includes anneal- 


ing and pickling. 


Basing Point Prices are (1) those an- 
nounced by U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries for 
first quarter of 1941 or in effect April 16, 1941 
at designated basing points or (2) those prices 
announced or customarily quoted by other pro- 
ducers at the same designated points. Base 
prices under (2) cannot exceed those under 
(1) except to the extent prevailing in third 
quarter of 1940. 

Extras mean additions or Speoetens from 
base prices in effect April 16, 1. 

Delivered prices applying to Derrett, Eastern 
Michigan, Gulf and Pacific Coast points are 
deemed basing points except in the case of 










the latter two areas when water transporta- 
tion is not available, in which case nearest 
basing point price, plus all-rail freight may be 


Domestic Ceiling prices are the te of 


of delivery as customarily computed. 
erning basing point is basing point nearest the 
consumer — the lowest delivered price. 
basing point is the basing point at 
or near the place of production or origin. 
Seconds, maximum prices: fiat-rolied rejects 
75% of prime prices; wasters 75%, waste 
wasters 65%, except plates, which take waster 
prices; tin plate $2.80 per 100 Ibs.; terne 
plate $2.25; semifinished 85% of primes; other 
grades limited to new material ceilings. 
Export ceiling prices may be either the ag- 
gregate of (1) governing basing point or emer- 
gency basing point (2) export extras (3) ex- 
port transportation charges provided they are 
the f.a.s. seaboard quotations of the U. §&. 
Steel Export Co. on April 16, 1941. 


Bolts, Nuts 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, 


Chicago. Discounts for carioads additional 
5%, full containers, add 10% 
and Machine 
\% x 6 and smaller 65% off 
Do., and % x 6-in. and shorter. 63% off 
Do., to 1 x 6-in. and shorter 61 off 
1% and larger, all lengths 33 off 
All diameters, over 6-in. long 59 off 
Tire bolts 50 of 
Step bolts 56 off 
Plow bolts 65 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts separate 71-10 off; 
with nuts attached 71 off; bulk 80 off an 
_— of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 over 
3-in. 


Nuts 
Semifinished hex. U.S.S. S.A.E, 
fe-inch and less 62 64 
%-1-inch 598 60 
1%-1%-inch 7 58 
1% and larger 3% 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset 1-in., smaller 64 off 
Milled 1-in., smaller 60 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller 71 of 
Headless, %-in., larger 60 off 
No. 10, smaller 70 off 
Piling 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo 2.40¢ 


Rivets, Washers 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham 
Structural 3.75¢ 
fy -inch and under 
Wrought washers, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, to jobbers and large nut, 
bolt manufacturers l.c.! $2.75-3.00 off 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Bechive Ovens 
Connelisville, furnace 
Connellsville, foundry 
Connelisville prem. fdry 
New River, foundry 
Wise county, foundry 
Wise county, furnace 
By-Product Foundry 
Kearny, N. J., ovens 
Chicago, outside delivered 
Chicago, delivered 
Terre Haute, delivered 
Milwaukee, ovens 
New England, delivered 
St. Louis, delivered 
Birmingham, ovens 
Indianapolis, delivered 
Cincinnati, delivered 
Cleveland, delivered 
Buffalo, delivered 
Detroit, delivered 
Philadelphia, delivered 


90 90 go gO 
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*Operators of hand-drawn ovens using truck 


coal may charge $7.00, effective Feb. 3, 1943. 
1$12.75 from other than Ala., Mo., Tenn. 
Coke By-Products 
Spot, gal., freight allowed east of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol 15.00¢ 
Toluol, two degree 28.00¢ 
Solvent naphtha 27.00¢ 
Industrial xylol 27.00¢ 
Per Ib. f.0.b. works 
Phenol (car lots, returnable drums) 12.500¢ 
Do., less than car lots 13,25e 
Do. tank cars 11.50¢ 
Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, bbis., to job- 
bers .00¢ 
Per ton, bulk, f.0.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia $29.20 
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tions from WPB Order M-17, 








Dec. 1, 


Pig Iron 


Prices (in gross tons) are maximums fixed by OPA Price Schedule No. 
10, effective June 10, 1941. a indicated in footnotes. Allocation 
expiring Dec. 31, 


1942. Base prices 


face, delivered light face. Federal tax on freight charges, effective 
1942, not included in following prices. 


No, 2 
Foundry Basic Bessemer Malieable 
Bethiehem, Pa., base $25.00 $24.50 $26.00 $25.50 
Newark, J., del. 26.62 26.12 27.62 27.12 
Brooklyn, N. Y., del 27.65 ies ps 28.15 
Birdsboro, » del 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 
» base 120,38 $19.00 Lit, , aevh 
Baltimore, del. 25.67 rhe es 4 wae 
Boston, del. . B12 Be Seeks muni 
Chicago, del. . $24.47 twat sania 6 6abh 
Cincinnati, del. 24.30 22.92 bea ee a bas 
, del. 24.12 23.24 S taee per 
Newark, N. J., del. 26.24 RF wee <odes 
Philadeiphia, del. 25.51 25.01 b vets oe 
St. Louis, del. . . $24.12 23,24 vkene vanes 
Buffalo, base .. 24.00 23.00 25.00 24.50 
Boston, del. 25.50 25.00 26.50 26,00 
Rochester, del. 25.53 Sane 26.53 26.038 
Syracuse, del. 26.08 pee 27.08 26.58 
Chicago, base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
Milwaukee, dei. bi 25.17 24.67 25.67 25.17 
Muskegon, Mich., del. 27.38 vikeow ane 27.38 
Cleveland, base -.. 24,00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
Akron, Canton, O., del. .. 25.47 24.97 25.97 25.47 
Detroit, 24.00 23.50 24.50 24,00 
Saginaw, Mich., del 26.45 25.95 26.95 26.45 
Dulat base .. 24.50 24.00 25.00 24.50 
St. ul, del. 26.75 26.26 27.26 26.76 
Erie, Pa., base 24.00 23.50 25.00 24.50 
Mass., base 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 
Boston ore 25.50 25.00 26.50 26.00 
Granite City, ll., base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
St. Louis, del 24.50 24.00 iene 24.50 
0., base 24.00 23.50 sen’ 24.00 
Cincinnati, del. 24.68 24.68 . 25.35 
Neville Island, Pa., base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
ore. del., 
: & So. sides ie 20 24.19 25.19 24.69 
’ rove, Utah, base ban oy 4 21.50 . . 
* ‘ se ea 23.50 24.50 24.00 
Sparrows Point, Md., base 25.00 24.50 rh ce. 
Baltimore, de i 26.05 ; ak : 
Steelton, Pa., A 24.50 ee 25.50 
Pa., base 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 
Philadelphia, del. 25.89 25.39 gt 26.39 
Teledo, 0O., se 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
Mansfield, O., del. 26.06 25.56 26.56 26.06 
Youngstown, 0., base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
*Basic silicon grade (1.75-2.25%), add 50c for each 0.25%. 
phosphorus 0.70 and over deduct 38. tOver 0.70 phos. For Mekees 
Rocks, Pa., add .55 to Neville Island base; Lawrenceville, Homestead, Mc- 
’ ' ‘Ambridge, Monaca, Aliquippa, .84; Monessen, Monongahela 
| City .97 (water); Oakmont, Verona 1.11; Brackenridge 1.24. 


MARKET PRICES 





High Silicon, Silvery 


6. 51-7.00. .$30.50 9.01- 9.50 $35.50 
7.01-7.530.. 31.50 9.51-10.00. 36.50 
7.51-8.00.. 32.50 10.01-10.50. 37.50 
8.01-8.50.. 33.50 10.51-11.00. 38,50 
8.51-9.00.. 34.50 = ag 11.50. 39.50 
F.o.b. Jackson county, O., per gross 
ton, are $1.25 


Buffalo base 


Prices same as for high silicon sil- 
very iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 
Charcoal Pig Iron 

Northern 
Lake Superior Furn. 
Chicago, del. ... 
(For higher silicon irons a differ- 
ential over and above the price of 
base grades is charged as well as 
~~! = hard chilling irons, Nos. 5 
a ) 


f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn.. 33.00 


Gray Forge 

Neville Island, Pa. .........$23.50 

Valley, base and --- 20.90 
Low Phosphorus 

Basing points: Birdsboro and Steel- 

ton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., $29.50 

base; $30.81, delivered, Philadelphia. 

Switching Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 
charge for delivery within the 
switching limits of the respective 
districts. 

Silicon Differentials: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 
charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton 
for each 0.25 silicon in excess of 
base grade (1.75 to 2.25%). 

Differential: Basing 
point prices are subject to a reduc- 
tion of 38 cents a ton for phosphor- 
ous content of 0.70% and over. 

Manganese Differentials: Basing 
point prices subject to an additional 
charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton 
for each 0.50% manganese content 
in excess of 1.0%. 

Ceiling Prices are the aggregate 
of (1) governing basing point (2) 
differentials (3) transportation 
charges from governing basing point 
to point of delivery as customarily 
computed. Governing basing point 
is the one resulting in the lowest 
delivered price for the consumer. 





ter, 


prices by $2.25 per ton, effective 
July 27, 1942. 
Refractories 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 
Fire Clay Brick 
Super Quality 
is Gein Se inains nick une $64.60 
First Quality 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky....... 51.30 
Alabama, Georgia .... . 51.30 
rs atid ede cas é 56.00 
ECO RRR SS ee 43,00 
Quality 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. 46.55 
Ala ED \kbsceeewe 38.00 
New Jersey aie we . 49.00 
Ohio ... ee y 36.00 
Malleable Bung Brick 
All bases iia $59.85 
Brick 
Pennsylvania ........ $51.30 
Joliet, E. Chicago 58.90 
ngham, Ala 51.30 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 

Dry press ...... . $31.00 
Wire cut muatueeses * Se 
Magnesite 

Domestic dead-burned grains, 
net ton f.o.b. Chewelah, 
Wash., net ton, bulk.... 22.00 
net ton, bags .. Se 
Basic Brick 
Net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, Plymouth 
Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Chrome brick a .00 
Chem. bonded chrome 54.00 
Magnesite brick ... 76.00 
Chem. bonded magnesite 65.00 
Fluorspar 
Washed gravel, f.o.b. IIL, 
Ky., net ton, carloads, all 
EE 4 SeOs wae en eRe $25.00-28.00 
Do., barge 25.00-28.00 
No. 2 lump 25.00-28.00 


(Prices effective Nov. 23, 1942) 


























Ferromanganese: 78-82%, cariots, 
gross ton, duty paid, Atlantic ports, 
$135; Del. Pittsburgh $140.65; f.o.b. 
Southern furnaces $135; Add $6 per 
| gross ton for packed carloads $10 
for ton, $13.50 for less-ton and $18 
for less than 200-lb. lots, packed. 


Splegeleisen: 19-21%, carlots 
gross ton, Palmerton, Pa L 
Riectrotytic manganese: 99.9% plus, 
lese ton lots, per Ib. .42.00c. Ton 
lots 40.00c. Annual contracts 38.00c. 
Chromium Metal: Per lb. contained 
ton lots, con- 


% 79.00c. Spot prices 5 
cents per Ib. higher. 
Perrocolumbium: 50-60%, per Ib. 
contained columbium in gross ton 
lots, contract basis, r.o.b. Niagara 
. Falls, N. Y. $2.25; less-ton lots 
$2.30. Spot prices 10 cents per lb. 
higher. 


per 


Ferreochrome: 66-70%; per Ib. con- 
























allowed, 4-6% carbon 13.00c; ton 
= 13.75¢; less-ton lots 14.00c; 


72%, low carbon grades: 


i 


Car Ton Less 200 
loads lots ton Ibs. 
2% C... 19.50c 20.25¢ 20.75c¢ 21.00c 
1% C... 20.50¢ 21.25¢ 21.75¢ 22.00c 
0.20% C. 21.50e 22.25¢ 22.75¢ 23.00c 
0.10% C. 22.50c 23.25¢ 23.75¢ 24.00c 
Spot is %c higher 
Ohromium briquets: Contract basis 





8.25c; packed 8.50c; gross ton lots 
8.75c; less-ton lots 9.00c; 200- 
Ib, 9.25e. Spot prices \%-cent 








Ferroalloy Prices 


Ferromolybdenum: 55-75%, per Ib. 
contained molybdenum, f.o.b. Lan- 


geloth and Washington, Pa., fur- 
nace, any quantity 95.00c. 
Calcium Molybdate (Molyte): 40- 


45%, per lb. contained molybdenum, 
contract basis, f.o.b. Langeloth and 


Washington, Pa., any quantity, 
80.00c. 
Molybdice Oxide Briquets: 48-52%, 


per Ib. contained molybdenum, f.o.b. 
Langeloth, Pa., any quantity 80.00c. 


Molybdenum Oxide: 53-63%, per Ib. 
contained molybdenum in 5 and 20 
lb. molybdenum contained cans, 
f.o.b. Langeloth and Washington, 
Pa., any quantity 80.00c. 


Molybdenum Powder: 99% per Ib. 
in 200-Ib. kegs, f.o.b. York, Pa. 
$2.60; 100-200 Ib. lots $2.75; under 
100-Ib. lots $3.00 


Ferrophosphorus: 17-19%, based on 
18% phosphorus content, with unit- 
age of $3 for each 1% of phosphor- 
us above or below the base; gross 
tons per carioad f.o.b. sellers’ 
works, with freight equalized with 
Rockdale, Tenn.; contract price 
$58.50, spot $62.25. 


Ferrophosphorus: 23-26%, based on 
24% phosphorus content, with unit- 
age of $3 for each 1% of phosphor- 
us above or below the base; gross 
tons per carload f.0,b. sellers’ works, 
with freight equalized with Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn.; contract price $75, 
spot $80. 


Ferrosilicon: Contract basis in gross 
tons per carload, bulk, freight al- 
lowed; unitage applies to each 1% 
silicon above or below base. 


Carloads Ton lots 
50% $ 74.50 $ 87.00 
Unitage 1.530 1.75 
% 135.00 151.00 
Unitage 1.80 2.00 
85% 170.00 188.00 
Unitage 2.00 2.20 
90-95% 10.25¢ 11.25¢ 
Spot prices %-cent higher. 
Silicon Metal: Contract basis per 


lb., f.0.b. producers plants, freight 
allowed; 1% iron; carlots 14.50c, 
ton lots 15.00c, less-ton lots 15.25c, 
less 200 Ibs. 15.50c. 


Metal: Contract basis per 
Ib.; 2% iron; carilots 13.00c, ton 
lots 13.50c, less-ton lots 13.75c, less 
200 Ibs. 14.00c. Spot prices \%-cent 
higher. 


Silicon Briquets: Contract basis; in 
carloads, bulk freight allowed, per 
ton $74.50; packed $80.50; ton lots 
$84.50; less-ton lots per Ib. 4.00c; 
less 200-Ib. lots per Ib. 4.25c. 

Spot %-cent per ib. higher on less- 
ton lots; $5 per ton higher on ton 
lots and over. 

Silicomanganese: Contract basis 
freight allowed, 1%% carbor; in 
carloads per gross ton $135; ton 
lots $147.50. Spot $5 per ton higher. 


freight allowed 5.80c; packed "6.05¢ ; 


ton lots 6,30c; less-ton lots 6.55c; 
less 200-Ib. lots 6.80c. Spot prices 
%-cent higher. 


Ferrotungsten: Carlots, per Ib. con- 

tained tungsten, $1.90. 

Tungsten Metal Powder: 98-99%, 
Ib any quantity $2.55-2.65. 

errotitanium: 40-45%, f.o.b. Ni- 

agara Falls, N. Y., per lb. contained 





titanium; ton lots $1.23; less-ton 
lots $1.25. Spot 5 cents per Ib. 
higher. 


Ferrotitanium: 20-25%, 0.10 maxi- 
mum carbon; per Ib. contained ti- 
tanium; ton lots $1.35; less-ton lots 
$1.40. Spot 5 cents per Ib. higher. 


High-Carbon Ferrotitanium: 15-20%, 
Contract basis, per gross ton, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight al- 
lowed to destinations east of Missis- 
sippi River and North of Baltimore 
and St. Louis, 6-8% carbon $142.50; 
3-5% carbon $157.50. 
Ferrovanadium: 35-40%, contract 
basis, per lb. contained vanadium, 
f.o.b. producers plant with usual! 
freight allowances; open-hearth 
grade $2.70; special grade $2.80; 
highly-special grade $2.90. 
Vanadium Pentoxide: Technical 
grade, 88-92 per cent V ; con- 


tracts, any quantity, 10 per 
Vv contained; spot 5 cents 

per pound higher. 

Zirconium Alleys: 12-15%, contract 


basis, carloads bulk, per gross ton 
$102.50; packed $107.50; ton lots 
$108; less-ton lots $112.50. Spot $5 


Zirconium alloy: 35-40%, contract 
basis, carloads in bulk or package, 
per Ib. of alloy 14.00c; gross ton 
lots 15.00c; less-ton lots 16.00c. Spot 
%4-cent higher. 

Alsifer: (Approx. 20% aluminum, 
40% silicon, 40% iron) Contract ba- 
sis, f.0.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., per 
Ib. 7.50c; ton lots 8.00c. Spot %- 
cent higher. 

Simanal: (Approx. 20% each sili- 


11.00¢, iy lots, 11.50c. 


STEEL 











Birmingham (country) 
New Orleans (city) .... 
New Orleans (country) 
Houston, Tex. ‘ 

Los Angeles 

San Francisco (city) 

San Francisco (country) 
Tacoma . 
Seattle (city) 


*Basing point cities against which warehouses equalized freight as of April 16, 1941, 


bination prices. 


NOTE—All prices except cold-rolled strip and AISI hot-rolled bars fixed by Office of Price Administration in amendment No. 


Schedule No. 49. 





BASE QUANTITIES 


- §_400 to 8999 


™—400 to 39, 
#500 to 1499 pounds; 





Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 
Gross ton, 51%% 
Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer . . $4.75 
Mesabi nonbessemer ........ 4.45 
High phosphorus 4.35 
Mesabi bessemer 4.60 
Old range non 4.60 
Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 56- 
63%, contract 13.00 
Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, c.if. Atlantic ports 
Manganiferous ore, 45- 

55% Fe., 6-10% Mang. Nom. 
N. African low phos. Nom, 
Spanish, No. African 

basic, 50 to 60% Nom, 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69% 

f.o.b. Rio de Janeiro. 7.50-8.00c 

Tungsten Ore 

Chinese wolframite, per 

short ton unit, duty 
paid <a od o's $24.00 


Chrome Ore 
(Equivalent OPA schedules): 
Gross ton f.o.b. cars, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles- 
ton, S. C., Portland, Ore., or Ta- 
coma, Wash. 
(S/S paying for discharging; dry 
basis; subject to penalties if guar- 
antees are not met.) 
Indian and African 
, » | | er 
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; 400 to 14,999 


: | 
£ 
3s 
= 
oe 3.85 
84 3.75 
.85' 3.55 
854 3.706 
85* 3. 
J 3. 

4. 


ee#ea 


8.50 $8.55 
840° 3.45 
8.63' 3.68 
8.75% $8.80 
3.644 3.69 
8.60 3.70" 
$.35' 3.45 
$.90°  3.95° 
3.50° 3.55° 
340° 3.45 
4.10 3.90* 
4.00° 3.80* 
8.75" 4.25° 
4.35* 4.60* 
$.95' 4.35 
$8.85" 4.25 
4.20° 4.45 
4.20° 4.45 


Bae: 


S 


$388 


324 


3433 


“4 


a8 


ae 
yn 
aa 

*s. 


pounds; —any quantity; 

*—_300 to 10 1989 pounds; 
avoene S—under 2000 pounds; *—under 4000 ——— 
“4—one bundle to 39,999 pounds; "— 


48% no ratio 


South African (Transva yaal) 


44% 
45% 
48% 
50% 


Rhodesian 


45% no ratio .. 
no ratio .. 


48% 


48% 3:1 lump 
Domestic (f.0.b. Columbus, 


48% 3:1 


Desig- 

nation 

13830 
8020 
8442 
- 8613 
8720 
9255 
9262 
9415 
9442 
9587 
9630 
9642 


Extras are in addition to a base price of 2.70c, per 100 Ib., 
semifinished steel major basing points and are in cents per 100 Ib. 
prices quoted on vanadium alloy. 


no ratio . 
no ratio .... 
no ratio 
Brazilian—nominal 
% 2.5:1 lump 
48% 3:1 lump 


® no ratio .... 


MARKET PRICES 


WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Sase Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subiect to Prevailing Differentials. As of 








April 16, 


* 3 a = {. 
re 63 
»HH A Dy 
4 4&3 is. 2 is s = 
ea a8 28s i oe 
§ © 388 3: i , Je ods 
be 35 toe | mS ogs ~ 33 
5.66' 8.71! 4.06" 5.06" 5.11" 4.68" 4.13" 
5.56' 3.58' 38.96 3.96" 5.00" 4.60" 4.09" 
5.25' 8.55 8.95" 4.45 4.90" 4.63" 4.06" 
5.25' $8.50" 4.00" 4.35' 5.05*"* 5.00” 4.04" 
5.00”° 


3.42" 


8.253 


5.15* 3$.25' 3.60° 3.60" 4.10" 3.75" 
5.05' 3.15' 3.50° 850° 4.75" 4.00" 3.65" 
5.28' 3.38: 98.73! 8.73' 496" 428" 3.86" 
5.40? 3.50° 3.85" $.85° 5.00 435° 4.34" 
5.29' 3.39' 938.74 8.74 499" 424" 4.02" 
530° 3.45' 3.75 8.75 5.01" 4.25" 3.97" 
5.05*° 3.20' 3.50 8.50' 5.01" 4.00% 3.97% 
5.715 3.85° 4.10° 4.10 525" 466% 431" 
5.83° 3.45* 3.70% 8.70 4.75" 4.78" 4.43" 
5.83 3.35°  3.60° 8.60 4.75" 4.78" 4.43" 
5.85 $.95*  4.20° 420° 5.25" 495" 4.60" 
5.75 3.85 4.10° 410° 5.15" 495" 4.60" 
550 3.75' 430° 430° 5.25" 543" 4.50” 
7.15* 4.95*  4.90* 6.70 5.95" 7.15° 5.70” 
6.35" 455° 4.50° 450° 6.60" 7.55" 5.55" 
6.25" 445" 440° 440° 650" 745" #£«5.45" 
650° 465°  4.25° 5.45 5.70° 6.68" 5.75" 
6.50° 4.65° 4.35° 5.45 5.70° 6.659" 5.75" 


2249 pounds; “—150 to 1499 
to 1499 pounds; 


™— 1500 to 30,999 
$9,999 peunds; *—4 


31.00 less $7 freight allowance 
27.40 Manganese Ore 
28.30 Including war risk but not duty, 
31.00 cents per gross-ton unit, dry, f.o.b. 
32.80 cars,:New Orleans and Mobile; 5 
cents higher at Norfolk, Baltimore, 
33.65 Philadelphia, New York; adjustments 
43.50 for analysis variations. (Based on 
28. 30 OPA schedules.) 
31.00 Brazilian, 48% 73. 8¢ 
43.50 Brazilian, 46% 71.8¢ 
Mont.) Caucasian, 51% 75.3¢ 
. 43.50 Caucasian, 50% 74.8¢ 


bundle to 14 


to 1499 pounds; 
™— under 25 bundles. Cold-rolled strip, any quantity is base. 


1941 


Cold-rolled strip 


; See 
eueL 
——o 


5.00 


unds; 


1S] hot bars 
a 2300 series 
e 


ait 


a 
Ps 


7.35" 
7.33" 
7.70% 
7.72" 


9.55" 
9.80° 


=™=—1000 
to 1999 pounds; 







AISI hot bars 
3100 series 







8.55" 
8.80° 


8.00" 


and which must now be used in calculating lowest com- 
10 to Revised Price 


; 4—three to 24 bundles; “—450 

4_one pounds; '"—one to nine bundles; 
*one to six bundles; “—100 to 749 pounds; ™—300 to 1998 pounds; 
nds; ™—1500 to 1999 


=} 


to 





Chilean, 48% 73.8¢ 
Indian, 50% 74.8¢ 
Indian, 48% 73.8¢ 
South African, 48% 73.8¢ 
South African, 46% 71.8¢ 
(Duty Free) 
Cuban, 51% 86. 5c 
Cuban, 48% 85.0e 
Cuban, 45% 82.0¢ 
Philippine, 50% 85.0c 
Domestic, 48%, f.0.b. mines 96.0¢ 
Molybdenum 
Sulphide conc., Ib., Mo. cont., 
mines $0.75 


NATIONAL EMERGENCY STEELS (Hot Rolled) 


Basic open-hearth Electric furnace 


‘40-45 


—Chemical Composition Limits, Per Cent 


Mn. Si. Cr. Ni 
1.60-1.90 .20-.35 
1.00-1.30 .20-.35 
1.30-1.60 .20-.35 ; 

.70- 90 .20-.35 .40-.60 .40-.70 
70- .90 .20-.35 .40-.60 40-.70 
.75-1.00 1.80-2.20 ‘ 

-75-1.00 1.80-2.20 .20-.40 , 
.80-1.10 40-.60 .20-.40 .20-.50 
1.00-1.30 .40-.60 .20-.40 .20-.50 
1.20-1.50 .40-.60 .40-.60 40-.70 
1.20-1.50 40-.60 40-.60 , 
1.30-1.60 .40-.60 40-.60 


Bars 

per 
Mo. 100 Ib. 
. $ 10 
.10-,20 45 
.30-.40 .90 
.15-.25 75 
.20-.30 80 
° 40 
; .65 
.08-.15 .80 
.08-.15 85 
.15-.25 1.20 
.80 
85 


Billets 


perGT 


$2.00 

9.00 
18.00 
15.00 
16.00 

8.00 
13.00 
16.00 
17.00 
24.00 
16.00 
17.00 


Bars 
per 


100 Ib 


$.95 
1.40 
1.25 
1.30 


1.30 
1.35 
1.70 
1.30 
1.35 


Billets 
per GT 


$19.00 
28.00 
25.00 
26.00 


26.00 
27.00 
534.00 
26.00 
27.00 


on finished products and $54 per gross ton on 
and dollars per gross ton in semifinished. No 
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Plates *e ¢ 


Plate Prices, Page 147 


A new all-time record in steel plate 
production is anticipated for March, ex- 
ceeding the 1,150,000 tons rolled in 
January. February tonnage was lower, 
because of the short month. Increased 
shipyard requirements will be the main 
factor, and more railroad tonnage will 
‘te rolled, with increased material for 
synthetic rubber plants. Plates for high- 
test gasoline plants will not increase and 
may be lighter than in recent months, 
though these needs are expected to in- 
crease again in coming months, as a 
new phase of the program is started. 
The synthetic rubber program also is 
expected to be increased shortly. 

Second quarter plate requirements of 
shipyards will be heavier. The ship- 
building program is supplemented by 
new contracts for small craft, on which 
deliveries are stres One award in 
New England for landing boats requires 
approximately 16,000 tons, nally sieeun 
and, while contracts were not placed 
until last month, deliveries are wanted 
starting in March. Orders for steel, 
plates, sheets and shapes, are being 
allocated among a large number of sup- 
pliers. Needs for steel for escort vessels 
are also growing through wider sub- 
contracting. 

While March plate deliveries are al- 
ready growing heavier, April and May 
tonnage will be even larger. Ship hull 
plates account for most tonnage but in- 
crease in high tensile, flange quality and 
high finished material is relatively large. 
Flame-cutting of special shapes mounts; 
expansions in capacity outside of ship- 
yards are outstanding. Women are oper- 
ating equipment in some instances. Fully 
75 per cent of the work is on heavier ma- 
terial with better than AA-1 rating. Tight- 
ness in plates contributed to cancellation 
of some tonnage and tank fabrication. 

Direct mill buying of floor plates is 
heavy with demands on warehouses 
active. Floor plate tonnage is under 
allocation. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
recently started production of floor 
plates. 

Shippers with tonnage for export have 
great difficulty obtaining cargo space. 
In some cases on tonnage for South 
America shippers have had to go through 
the process of figuring on three and four 
ships before finally getting space. 


Bars... 
Bar Prices, Page 146 


Deliveries generally are tightening on 
all classes of steel bars. On small and 
medium size hot carbon rounds most 
sellers are offering seven to nine weeks. 
Some can do a shade better but this is 
the exception. On large rounds and 
flats three months and beyond appear the 
general rule, with certain producers 
claiming they can offer little before 
third quarter. These schedules are all 
predicated on top ratings. On cold- 
drawn late May and early June appear 
about the best that can be done. This 
is indicated by the fact that hot bars for 
cold drawing placed now would not be 
specified much before March 25 and 
would be for rolling in May under the 
present alternating system by which 
cold drawers get their hot material. 


March 8, 1948 





MARKET NEWS 





Deliveries on cold-drawn alloy bars 
are even more extended, for hot alloy 
bars specified late this month would not 
likely be rolled before June at the earli- 
est and some producers are so loaded 
with directives that they could not even 
approach that. [If extra annealing and 
other processing has to be done still more 
time would have to be allowed. 

Mild movement in cold-finished and 
some alloy bar deliveries is limited to 
warehouses mostly and reflects smoother 
scheduling under production directives 
with some mills. This has extended 
shipments on hot-rolled carbon bars, 
notably larger sizes, and schedules under 
directives covering the latter are some- 






what more confused. Eight weeks is 
possible on small carbon rounds, but 
directive quotas weaken the effect of 


ratings as high as AA-1 on large sizes, 
although less so on small rounds. Mills 
rolling heavier sizes are frequently oper- 
ating 75 per cent on directives and 
delivery promises on AA-1 volume are 
often cam some undelivered tonnage 
dates three and four months back. 
Demand for forging material is slightly 
heavier with shops operating on aircraft 
contracts at capacity; also most produc- 
ing marine hardware. An outstanding 
new contract for alloys, includes 3000 


tons for forged linked chain, Boston 


Navy Yard, went to a Midwest mill. 





Eyes straining into the dark, spindrife blowing back into 


his face from a smothered wave, faint-edged with phosphorescence 
what thoughts are racing in the back of that vigilant face? 


A nostalgic thought, of course, for homes whose warmth envelops him 
a thousand miles away. A new realization of what industrial, all-out 
production means in terms of safety and victory 


Yes, but behind it all an equally insistent query he will want answered 
when he comes home to pick up the old threads of his aspirations 





Let's file our answer now. 


Ic will be a long answer—more production; more bonds purchased; 
giving up frills and luxuries; and sound, practical post-war plans that 
can be put to work quickly when he comes home. 


Sound planning will include developing and manufacturing new 
machines—those ingenious, almost human mechanisms that have 
helped make America strong, free and democratic. 


FIDELITY has been building such machines for 32 years for many indus- 


tries. Write for your copy of “Facilities.” 


Designers and Builders of ' Snkricnts, Aulomatic Precision Aachines 








32 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Sheets, Strip . . . 
Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 146 


Sheets are more sensitive to the flow 
of war contracts than most steel products 
and demand is irregularly heavier. Pur- 
chases are based mainly on ability to 
deliver and producers vary widely as 
to prompt shipment. Substantial cold- 
rolled tonnage for shipbuilding has been 
placed under directive on five weeks 
delivery, although rated tonnage is 
more extended with other oe athe 
averaging eight to 12 weeks. Hot- 
rolled is also slower, six to eight weeks. 

Sheet production is becoming con- 
ce.trated, hot and cold-rolled as well 


MARKET NEWS 


as galvanized, the latter by WPB order. 
The tendency is toward channeling sheet 
tonnage through fewer producers, to 
the benefit of those still able to make 
better deliveries, though these are length- 
ening. 

Fabricators are working less on 
straight line schedules, demand center- 
ing more on special engineering projects 
involved in new war contracts. As a 
result sheet buying fluctuates more fre- 
quently on direct mill volume, with 
most warehouses in better position to 
meet fill-in demand, which is mainly for 
heavier gages. 

Galvanized sheet deliveries on high 
ratings range from six to ten weeks. 
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available at six 
to eight weeks, and in some instances 
slightly better can be done. Cold-finished 
shipments of heavier gages are possible 
at eight to ten weeks and down to six 
weeks on. lighter gages, in some cases. 


Hot-rolled sheets are 


Pipe ... 


Pipe Prices, Page 147 


Demand for butt weld steel pipe has 
slackened; jobber stocks are in better 
balance and quotas are filled by some 
mills against directives and extended 
higher ratings. Lap weld deliveries are 
slightly longer than butt weld and some 
fair direct shipment volume is out. 

Buying of pipe and tubing’for certain 
types of ships in New England yards 
has been centralized with one shipyard 
and the total of purchases is impressive. 
Two engineer-contractors have placed 
good orders for rubber and _ refinery 
plants, one for lend-lease. Distributors 
in non-defense areas are dependent 
mostly on directives, lacking high ratings 
for tonnage under extensions. Scattered 
price shading is also reported. July de- 
livery is the best promised a railroad 
on bids for seamless boiler tubes; cold- 
drawn seamless mechanical tubing ex- 
tends five to six months. Prefabricators 
are active and maintain pipe purchases, 
notably for ships. 

Lack of demand has lowered cast 
pipe foundry operations and deliveries 
have improved, two to three weeks on 
four and six-inch, with fittings one week 
longer. On the limited volume requiring 
pipe, WPB restrictions and specifications 
favor non-metallic material. 


Rails, Cars... 
Track Material Prices, Page 147 


Manufacturers of freight car acces- 
sories are encouraged by release of car- 
building orders for first-half construction, 
aggregating some 20,000 units. Some 
effect also is being felt by steel mills, 
mainly in sheets, light plates and struc- 
turals. It is understood a larger car- 
building program will be authorized for 
last half. 

American Locomotive Co., New York, 
is reported to have booked an order from 
the Chesapeake & Ohio for forty 2-8-4 
steam locomotives and the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis has placed 15 
locomotives of the same type with Lima 
Locomotive Co., Lima, O. 


Structural Shapes... 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 147 


Structural fabricators with large facili- 
ties have succeeded in obtaining war 
contracts outside their usual lines and 
are able to maintain a good rate of pro- 
duction, although fabrication for build- 
ings is at a low mark. Smaller shops 
have been less successful in obtaining 
war work and are operating at restricted 
rate while seeking further contracts. 

Wide spread in quotations on substan- 
tial subcontracts for ships, notably escort 
vessels, features structural activity; a 
range of 100 per cent prevails for some 
work, much of an engineering nature. 
Awards are mainly on ability to deliver. 
For some contracts approximately 50 per 
cent of the steel required is plate and 
sheets. Structural releases by shipyards 
are heavier, part of the volume directly 
allocated; second quarter requirements 
will be ahead of the first. 


Considerable tonnage has also been 
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booked for Canadian yards by one Penn- 
sylvania mill. Deliveries are somewhat 
tighter, six to eight weeks on AA-3, and 
heavier allocations, including 1000 tons 
to one producer have lowered small in- 
ventories several mills had built up on 
ship sizes. Demand for larger and 
heavier shapes is small, reflecting the 
stoppage of construction and bridge 
building. 

Bookings of fabricated structural steel 
continue to decline, totaling 57,865 tons, 
according to the American Institute of 
Steel Construction. This compares with 
67,600 tons in December and 183,387 
tons in January, 1942. Shipments in 
January were 105,869 tons, compared 
with 145,280 tons in December and 
167,753 tons in January, 1942. Tonnage 
available for fabrication within the next 
four months is 489,320 tons. 


Reinforcing Bars .. . 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 147 


Despite the fact that distributors of 
new billet reinforcing bars have to draw 
largely on stocks because of limitations 
on production of this grade of bars, they 
have no difficulty in meeting light cur- 
rent demand. Most inquiry is for light 
tonnages, 15 to 20 tons in most cases 
and seldom above 25 to 30 tons. Pro- 
ducers are permitted to roll new billets 
only into “%-inch rounds and 1% and 
1%-inch squares, but stocks are not 
badly unbalanced and with demand at 
present level distributors are not con- 
cerned over ability to obtain supplies 
for some time. 


Pig Iron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 148 


March allocations of pig iron were 
close to quantities requested by melters 
and indications are that April distribu- 
tion will be on a similar basis. Enlarged 
production follows blowing of several 
new stacks in the past few months and 
total iron available is well matched to 
requirements. 

Stove manufacturers have received 
permission to operate through March 
on the recent basis and April status will 
depend on weather conditions and need 
for heating devices. Orbon Stove Co., 
Belleville, Ill., has been awarded a con- 
tract for 7500 steel coal ranges for de- 
fense homes by Defense Housing Corp. 
and priorities have been given for mater- 
ials. The company has capacity for 
100 ranges per day. 

According to some trade interests more 
than 80 blast furnaces will be suspended 
this year for relining and repairs, a 
total about twice as great as for last 
year. Certain others, however, regard 
this as a high figure, although admitting 
that many ‘stacks have been subject to 
excessive wear. 

Pig iron allocations for March delivery 
in New England about equal February 
tonnage. Supply sources have been re- 
vised slightly, with several thousand 
tons of basic to be delivered to 
Worcester, Mass., by Buffalo furnaces. 
In one instance 1300 tons in excess of 
the amount requested was allocated to 
one supplier. Production by the district 
furnace will be largely absorbed. Some 
melters of foundry grades are asking 
for less tonnage, but the basic and mal- 
leable melt is holding. Less pressure 
for shipment is apparent on delinquent 
tonnage as some consumers are carrying 
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larger inventories. Foundries supplying 
castings to the machine tool industry are 
ahead of demand. As a result of tight- 
ness in pig iron supply some months 
back melters frequently have reduced 
the range of analyses specified. A Provi- 
dence machine tool foundry normally 
specifying four analyses has gone to one. 


Tin Plate... 


more 
maintain schedules fairly full, although 
their order books do not contain as large 
backlogs as usual at this season. 
concern is expressed as to the situation 





Tin Plate Prices, Page 147 


Tin plate consumers are specifying 
freely and most producers can 


Less 


leter in the year, as the present rate 
of increase indicates no production time 
will be lost. Canmaking for food packs 
for the army_and lend-lease is expected 
to be active. 

Manufacturers of milk cans have been 
authorized to increase production 75 
per cent in first half, although the high- 
est rating granted so far, AA-3, will not 
obtain sheets from mills 


Warehouse... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 149 


Steel distributors expect to benefit 
from the CMP restriction limiting con- 
sumer inventory to 60 days. Since mills 
may not handle orders below certain 


SPEED LIP LAGGING SCHEDINLES 
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PSC CARS 


ELIMINATE COSTLY TIME- OUTS 
FOR REPAIRS 


REDUCE MAINTENANCE 
TO A MINIMUM 


There’s no time for lagging 
schedules when every bit 
of war material is so vitally 
needed on our fighting fronts! 
PSC Cars keep production on 
time by providing continuous 
trouble-free service three 
shifts each day — eliminating 
costly time-outs for repairs— 
reducing maintenance to a 
minimum! 


PRESSED STEEL CAR CO., INC. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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tonnages, varying with the product, 
more consumers may be forced to rely 
on warehouse stocks. 

It is understood a new regulation 
will allow replacements on the basis 
of deliveries from stock rather than 
quotas. Orders of $10 or less and orders 
for limited deliveries on certification are 
expected to be replaced, as well as sales 
on preference ratings of AA-5 or higher, 
during second quarter, and allotment 
numbers. 

In an effort to solve deiivery difficul- 
ties in the San Francisco district WPB 
has requested warehouses in that area 
to place in operation a plan whereby 
less-than-carload replacement orders may 
be grouped by WPB and placed with 
mills for shipment to one or more of 





the participating distributors in carlots, 
to be held for the account of the various 
owners or distributed to them, as may 
be desired. 


Iron Ore... 
Iren Ore Prices, Page 149 


Government operations to clear upper 
lakes channels for passage of the ore 
fleet will be started between now and 
March 15, with more ice breakers than 
were used in 1942 with great- success. 
The fleet will include the carferry Great 
SAINTE Marie and tugs of the Great 
Lakes Towing Co. and the Roen Steam- 
ship Co., Sturgeon Bay, Wis., which 
were used last spring. These will be 
assisted by the coast guard cutters 


SAVE VALUABLE WORK HOURS 


Perkins Man Coolers keep men! fcool. 
Comfortable workers produce more. Give 
them a steady re-circulation of air. 


Perkins Man Coolers are made in sta- 
tionary 
portable. 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC. 
Engineers and Manufacturers 
Holyoke, Mass. 





oscillating types, both 


ALMOND, ARROWOOD and CHAPPARAL 
and the former Detroit river carferries 
LaSauie, Capitiac and Hatcyon, which 
were acquired by the government last 
year and reconstructed at Toledo for 
coast guard work. 

Last year ice breaking was started 
March 19 and by March 23 the Straits 
of Mackinac and Whitefish Bay had 
channels broken to allow waiting freight- 
ers to pass. Ice conditions at the Buftalo 
end of Lake Erie are worse than last 
year, 18 to 20 inches thick to 1% miles 
outside the breakwall and 8 to 10 inches 
thick over a large area. The first ship 
leaving the Buffalo harbor last year 
started March 28, two weeks after the 
first sailed from Cleveland. 


Steel in Europe 


London — (By Radio) — Greater de- 
mand is being felt in Great Britain for 
locomotive steel and boiler tubes. Steel 
sheets are active but tin plate is quiet. 
Black sheet mills are fully employed. 
Heavy forward bookings have been 
made for plates for armaments and ship- 
building. 


Canada... 


Toronto, Ont. — While shortage con- 
tinues in some lines of finished steel 
materials, in most lines supply and de- 
mand are gradually swinging to better 
balance. Canada’s war production pro- 
gram, however, is undergoing some im- 
portant changes which will require con- 
siderable increase in steel requirements. 
According to government sources this 
additional requirement will be taken 
care of by increased allocations from 
the United States. The most important 
change in the war production program 
will be the increased production of fight- 
ing ships, with curtailment in output of 
some lines of motorized vehicles. Pro- 
duction of war tanks now is being cen- 
tralized in a government plant in Que- 
bec and it is stated that railway shops 
will discontinue production of this na- 
ture. Special attention will be given to 
providing the more important war mate- 
rials and supplies under the new lend- 
lease program, which will involve an 
outlay over the next twelve months of 
upwards of $1,000,000,000. 

Financial statements of the various 
steel producers and war contractors that 
have started to make their appearance 
show production figures exceeding all 
previous high records, but due to the 
excess profits taxes and other levies, net 
profits are at a>out the same level as in 
the year immediately preceding. 

Primary steel producers report a con- 
tinuous flow of new orders of widely 
diversified nature, and backlogs are 
mounting at a rapid rate. With most 
heavy lines of steel under direct allo- 
cation by the steel controller, mills are 
accepting new orders, but are shipping 
chiefly against the controller's orders. 
Demand for plates, sheets, bars and pig 
iron have been strongly featured recent- 
ly and mill representatives report orders 
on some of these materials that will run 
beyond the middle of the year, while on 
plates and sheets the only limit to new 
sales appears to be the problem of sup- 


ply. 
While the proposed enlarged ship- 


building campaign is and will continue 
to absorb all domestic production of 
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plates, to which will be added large 
imports from the United States, arrange- 
ments have been made to allocate some 
tonnage to other vitally important con- 
sumers, including rolling stock builders 
and the base metal mines. It is stated 
that upwards of 8000 tons of plates will 
be required this year for the synthetic 
rubber plant going up at Sarnia, Ont., 
in connection with which deliveries al- 
ready have been made of more than 
3000 tons. 

Ordering of sheets for second quarter 
was more active during the past several 
days, with several orders reported from 
local sources running from 20 to 50 tons. 
Electric equipment makers were active 
buyers during the week. Polymer Corp. 
Ltd., the government owned company 
formed to manufacture synthetic rubber, 
is taking most of the available sheet sup- 
ply, and is disposing of any surplus it 
accumulates to less important consumers. 

Bar sales developed more action and 
mill representatives reported a rush of 
small lot buying, into which was mixed 
a number of large tonnage contracts. 
While the bar shortage that appeared 
three weeks ago, has been relieved and 
war plants are receiving enough bar 
steel for immediate needs, it is stated 
that most plants are low on inventories 
and any slowing down in shipments 
would hamper operations. While mill 
representatives state there is no actual 
shortage of carbon and alloy bars, mill 
stocks are comparatively light. Suffi- 
cient tonnage is being made available to 
the top-ranking war users, but only oc- 
casional lots are procurable by some 
of the smaller plants. Bar mills are op- 
erating about 75 per cent capacity, which 
is the extent of their steel supply. 

Structural shape lettings continue to 
drag, and with the exception of some 
bridge construction jobs fabricators see 
little hope for any large volume of busi- 
ness for the duration as far as construc- 
tion work is concerned. The most im- 
portant tonnages on bridge work is for 
the British Columbia area. 

Demand for wire is somewhat special- 
ized, with delivery dates on current or- 
ders about six weeks into the future. 
Mills report no large stocks and rollings 
are indefinite, due to the fact that wire 
rods come under allocation scheduled 
through the steel controller. Most cur- 
rent buying is from manufacturing con- 
jerns. Farmers are under restrictions 
with regard to fenciig and demand from 
this source is spotty and light. Nail 
sales also are below normal, most buying 
being from consuming plants and only 
small volume from building trades. 

Merchant pig iron sales showed some 
recovery during the week, reaching a 
total of approximately 8000 tons and 
including about 1500 tons of basic iron. 
Melters now are placing orders for April 
delivery and are receiving schedule de- 
livery on old orders. Inquiries also 
have reached the market for foundry 
and malleable iron for delivery as far 
ahead as May and June, but consumers 
are not permitted to take delivery on 
stocks for long term use. 

Government salvage organizations are 
preparing for early spring drives and in 
some centers it is expected that collec- 
tions will start before the end of this 
month, while the rural communities and 
farming districts will not be open to scrap 
collection until late in April or early 
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May. Dealers report receipts at about 
50 per cent of requirements, almost ex- 
clusively from local sources. Shipments 
to steel mills and other consumers also 
are well below normal, with little pros- 
pect of much direct bettermeat until 
about the middle of May. 


Scrap... 


Scrap Prices, Page 150 


Movement has slowed perceptibly in 
the eastern Pennsylvania district, ac- 
counted for in part by lighter tonnage 
coming to yards because of manpower 
shortage and adverse weather. Sub- 
stantial government allocations of steel 
mill scrap from northern New Jersey 

















all times. 





and New England are being made to the 
Midwest, at least as far as Youngstown, 
O. Normally much of this scrap would 


flow to eastern Pennsylvania. In gen- 
eral eastern mills are still comfortably 
situated, although one mill has used up 
two-thirds of its stocks since the first 
of the year. Heavy breakable cast con- 
tinues scarce in the East, with non-inte- 
grated mills taking all they can obtain. 
Foundry grades are plentiful with little 
interest shown. 

Buffalo dealers have encountered 
some relief from the situation in turn- 
ings, a number of carloads being ab- 
sorbed by electfochemical plants at 
Niagara Falls. This buying was shared 
by only a few dealers and others are 


22-FOOT RETORTS 
for MAGNESIUM 


PRODUCTION 


@ The centrifugally-cast 22-foot long retorts as 
used in the process of distillation of magnesium 
are further examples of MICHIANA'S ability to 

meet the new requirements of this infant industry. 

MICHIANA foundrymen well realize the unusual 
importance of this light metal for immediate use in air- 
plane construction, — and therefore the need for speed 
in turning out the Retorts required in the process. If your 
use of heat- and corrosion-resistant alloy castings is in 
the conventional applications or involves new untried ones 
—you can depend on MICHIANA. Our metallurgists are 


ready to make recommendations and cooperate with you at 


MICHIANA PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 
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embarrassed by their holdings, as steel- 


makers continue their ban on this grade. 
Movement of light material from yards 
has decreased and dealers are reluctant 
to purchase some items, due to refusal of 
mills to accept them) 

Mills in the St. Louis district are not 
receiving sufficient material to meet cur- 
rent needs and are dipping into inven- 
tories. Decline in shipments is noted 
from all sdurces but is most marked in 
country scrap. Lack of manpower is the 
orime cause. Commercial yards have 
ie stocks which can not be prepared 
for this reason. Cast scrap is being 
taken more freely from city sources but 
melters refuse to pay high freight 
charges on this material from distant 
sources. 


Protection from heat and corrosion 
means new life for old stacks... ; 


longer life for new stacks! 


AT MANY war plants LUMNITE linings 
guard the steel shell of stacks and flues 
against oxidation and attack of sulphurous 
flue gases. Their insulating property keeps 
down shell temperature and improves 


draft. 


These protective linings, 244 inches 
thick, are suitable for low- or high-tem- 
perature stacks. Theyare refractory, insulat- 
ing, corrosion resistant. They are quickly 
and easily applied with a cement gun—at 
low cost. After application, their mainte- 
nance is a minor concern. In an old stack 
a LUMNITE lining can be applied with 
minimum delay and interruption to service. 

More detailed information on stack lin- 
ings is contained in the folder “LUMNITE 
For your copy 
address Dept. S,The Atlas Lumnite Cement 


in Stacks and Chimneys.” 


Company (United States 
Steel Corporation Subsid- 
iary,) Chrysler Building, 
New York City. 


> Cross-section of steel stack, 
showing Lumnite protective lin- 
ing, and a duct installation below 
built of Lumnite heat-resistant con- 
crete lined with Lumnite insulating 
concrete. 
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Last Half Scrap 
Quota Nearly Met 


Iron and steel scrap collections dur- 
ing last half of 1942 were 95.7 per cent 
of the national quota of 17,000,000 net 
Paul C. Cabot, director of WPB’s 
Salvage Division, stated last week. 

In that period 14,800,000 tons were 
shipped to consuming mills and nearly 
1,500,000 tons were in hands of 
pliers, ready for shipment. Total avail- 
able stocks of purchased scrap Dec. 31, 


tons, 


sup- 
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1942. were 6,160,000 tons and home 
scrap stocks were 1,600,000 tons, mak- 
ing visible stocks 7,760,000 tons, substan- 
tially above the 7,000,000 tons set as an 
objective last summer. 

Vermont topped the list of states in 
shipments and suppliers’ inventories, dur- 
ing half, at 162.9 per cent of 
quota. New Jersey, with 136.8 per cent 
of quota, led in terms of actual ship- 
ments to consuming mills. 

Total receipts and consumption by all 
melters of purchased scrap during 1942 
are as follows, in net tons, based on Bu- 
reau of Mines reports: 


last 


Receipts Consumption 

January 1,856,000 2,134,000 
February 1,992,000 2,065,000 
March 2,326,000 2,265,000 
April 2,467,000 2,237,000 
May 2,611,000 2,293,000 
June 2,454,000 2,237,000 
July 2,395,000 2,214,000 
August 2,353,000 2,202,000 
September 2,271,000 2,109,000 
October 2,773,000 2,308,000 
November 2,597,000 2,134,000 
December 2,398,000 2,258,000 
Total 28,493, 000 26,456,000 


New York-New Jersey Scrap 
Quota Set at 1,422,000 Tons 


Industrial salvage quota for first half 
of 1943 has been set at 583,000 tons for 
New York and 328,000 tons for New 
Jersey, a regional total of 911,000 tons, 
it is announced by R. Merrill Decker, 
regional chief for the New York-New 
Jersey Total from all 
sources in that district will be 1,422,000 


area. quota 
tons. 

In the latter half of 1942 plants in this 
region salvaged 1,502,225,092 pounds of 
industrial scrap, including metals, rubber, 
rags, etc. Plants in Greater New York 
salvaged 205,243,448 pounds; in New 
York state outside the metropolitan area, 
745,527,409 pounds; plant- in New 
Jersey 551,454,235 pounds. 


WPB Tightens Control Over 
Copper-Beryllium Scrap 


To assure that copper scrap contain- 
ing beryllium will be remelted into 
beryllium copper products, WPB has 
ordered that copper scrap and copper 
base alloy scrap containing 0.1 per cent 
or more beryllium be delivered only to 
persons specifically authorized by WPB 
to receive such scrap. 


January Scrap Consumption 
Fourth Largest in History 


Consumption of steel and iron scrap 
estimated at 4,753,000 
gross tons by the Institute of Scrap 
Iron & Steel Inc. This compares with 
4,693,000 tons in December and 4,590,- 
000 in January, 1942. This is the fourth 


in January is 
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Processing and Testing 
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Whether or not you are now using thermal, sub-zero 


or stratosphere processing and testing methods, 


there is something of vital interest to you and your | "ie 
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The book is the new KOLD-HOLD Catalog of | 
36 pages, bound in a heavy file-edge cover for handy 
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machines with specifications and uses in industry. 


: Their great load carrying capacity, their 
very high efficiency and their continued 
proven performance indicates the engi- 


Users of KOLD-HOLD equipment will find much 


valuable information on the application of units 





they now own. Others also will find many economic, | ; neering soundness of the design and 
time-and-labor-saving short-cuts to help speed pre- | manufacture of D. O. James Generated 
cision production. Continuous-Tooth Herringbone Reducers. 


These units are the product of an organ- 
ization with over a half-century of gear 
making experience and have a wide 
use in many different industries. 


, YOUR industry is one that can put this book to 
good use. If you have not received your copy of 
’ Catalog No. 431, write now to our nearest office 


and we will send it at once. There is no obligation Catalogs are available containing complete engi- 


involved on your part neering data, advantages, weights and prices. 
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largest monthly consumption in history. 
About 55 per cent of the January ton- 
nage was home or recycled scrap and 
the remainder dealer or purchased mate- 
rial. 


“Copper Most Important 
Salvage Problem in 1943” 


Although copper scrap will be the 
most important salvage problem in 1943, 
collection of steel and iron scrap must 
be maintained at a high rate, Hamilton 
W. Wright, chief of the Industrial Salv- 
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age Branch, WPB, told a conference of 
his regional chiefs in Washington. In- 
dustrial salvage must provide a large 
percentage of the scrap needed by in- 
dustry, he said. Paul C. Cabot, director 
of WPB Salvage Division, asserted 13,- 
000,000 tons of purchased iron and steel 
scrap will be needed by steelmakers in 
the first half of this year. Dormant 
scrap must fill a large part of this need. 

The regional chiefs received explana- 
tion of the objectives, methods, opera- 
tion of field men and the system of re- 
porting progress in the vertical projects 





LOW TEMPERATURE 
WELDING 






PROBLEM 


How te weld the aluminum screw 
machine part to the light gauge 
aluminum sheet? With high tem- 
perature fusion welding, damage to 
the light sheet was common and 
costly . . . due to the high heat 
conductivity and low melting point 
of aluminum. A successful job 
required painstaking skill, thus 
making large scale production im- 


possible. 


SOLVING 
ALUMINUM WELDING 
PROBLEMS 





IN WAR PLANTS COAST-TO-COAST! 


SOLUTION 


Castolin Eatectic Low Temperature 
Welding Alloy No. 190 enables war 
plants to mass-produce thousands 
of items like these — without loss 
or damage. Castolin Eutectic Alloy 
No. 190 binds at 200° F below the 
melting point of the parent metal. 
It saves welding wire and gives a 
stronger, completely color matched 
joint requiring no after-machining 
or cleaning. 


Castolin Eutectic Low Temperature Welding Alloys are the 
that are revolutionizing produc- 
nq and salvaging in war plants 
throughout the nation. There ere 38 specialized rods for every 
metal and every welding job Made only by Eutectic Welding 
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of the Industrial Salvage Branch, which 
includes railroads, petroleum, mining, 
public utilities, chemicals and motor 
transportation. Information also was 
given on the government’s program in 
shipyards, Army and Navy and govern- 
mental agencies. 


Scrap Contracts Signed with 
Latin American Countries 


Board of ‘Economic Warfare has 
signed contracts for scrap with a number 
of Latin American countries, including 
Columbia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, San Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Puerto Rico and Venezuela. 

Some scrap already is coming to the 
United States, especially from Venezu- 
ela’s oil fields. Other material is com- 
ing from dismantled shortline railroads, 
bridges, and sunken ships. A_ barge 
loaded with 2000 tons of railroad scrap 
sunk in a Caribbean port since has been 
raised. 

Work is in charge of 
Schwartz, former director general of the 
Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel and vice 
president of Schiavone-Bonomo Corp. 


Benjamin 


The work is being financed by the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. 


Eight U. S. Plants To Be 
Exported by Lend-Lease 


Eight industrial plants operating in 
the United States have been acquired 
for lend-lease shipment abroad and ne- 
gotiations are pending for the acquisi- 
tion of three additional plants. 

Total value of seven of the eight 
plants acquired is less than $12,000,- 
000. The eighth plant was _ requisi- 
tioned with the consent of the owner 
and its value is now being determined. 

Three of the plants so far acquired 
are for Australia, three for Russia and 
two for India. Two of the plants for 
Australia were specifically requested by 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur. They will 
make cans for food supplied to our 
forces by Australia through lend-lease 
in reverse. 

Largest factory acquired for lend- 
lease shipment is the Ford Motor Com- 
pany’s tire making plant which cost 
$8,000,000. This plant was not in pro- 
duction. In Russia it is expected to 
produce 1,000,000 military truck tires 
annually. 

Other plants acquired are as follows: 
Drummaking, cost $218,722; canmak- 
ing plant, cost $52,469.04; canmaking 
plant, cost $86,000; sawmill, cost $334,- 
497.05; oil refinery, cost $1,900,000; 
machine shop, cost $138,651.05; power 
plant, cost to be determined. 
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With the fuel oil shoriage becoming more 
acute each day it is vital that every indus- 
trial plant squeeze the last drop of energy 
out of every drum. And that’s just where 
Industrial Brownhoist Diesel Cranes are do- 
ing a fine job—by saving oil. One plant 
operating a 30 ton I. B. Crane reports an 
average fuel consumption of only 1.675 gal- 
lons per hour. Another reports only 1.61 
gallons per hour. Both cranes were operat- 
ing under fast, continuous, heavy duty serv- 
ice. These are not isolated cases. Those 
users who keep an eye on their fuel con- 
sumption invariably find that I. B. Cranes 
are easy on fuel. 


Whether you handle heavy materials with 
magnet, hook or bucket you, too, can save 
fuel with an Industrial Brownhoist Crane. 
Industrial Brownhoist Corporation. Bay City, 
Michigan. District offices: New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago. 
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NOW that continuous and efficient production is more 
important than ever, are you cashing in on the 
advantages of Preformed “‘HERCULES" (Red- 
Strand) Wire Rope? Actual records show that its 
easy handling, smooth spooling and long life means 
a definite saving in both time and money. 


When you buy Preformed *“‘HERCULES" (Red- 
Strand) Wire Rope, you get a Preformed wire rope 
of the very highest quality . . . not only as to qual- 
ity of material, but fabrication as well. As it is fur- 
nished in both Round Strand and Flattened Strand 
construction, there is a right rope for every heavy- 
duty purpose. 


Why not take advantage of the time and money saving 
— of Preformed “HERCULES”? Try it, then 
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You save fuel oil 
with an 1.B. Crane... 





























pustRiAal BROWNHOISI, 
l ByILDS BETTER CRANES 









THE ORIGINAL BLACK OXIDE 
FINISH FOR IRON AND STEEL 


JETAL, in the fore rank of wartime 
finishes, is widely acclaimed as a sub- 
stitute for nickel, zinc, cadmium and tin 
plating. Its hard, dense black finish, 
quickly applied on iron and steel by 
immersion, resists abrasion and cor- 
rosion. Its speed and simplicity of appli- 
cation . . as well as economy . . meet 
perfectly today’s needs for efficient, in- 
creased production. 

JETAL is the original, patented, black 
oxide finish. t has no equal in speed, 
penetration or durability. Available for 
immediate delivery, any quantity. 


Our research staff will gladly belp you with your 
protective coating problems. Consultation service with- 
out obligation. Samples JET ALized without charge. 

























ALROSE CHEMICAL CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. TEL. WILLIAMS 3000 
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Nonferrous Metal Prices Red brass, borings & turnings 8.00- 8.50 
Zinc 
- Copper ~, Anti- “ 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, Lead Alumi- ‘mony Nickel — linné — a 
del del Casting, New York Lead East Zinc num Amer. Cath- ow clippmgs U- 

Mar Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures N.Y. St. L. St. L. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes Clippi Aluminum 0.75-16.25 
‘ 2.12% 11.75 52. 52.00 6.50 35 8.2! 5. 4! 35. ings 75-10. 
1-4 12.00 12.12% li 52.00 52 5 6.35 25 15.00 14.50 35.00 Cast 8.75- 9.25 
F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb. except as speci- Anodes Pistons 8.50- 8.75 
fied. Copper and brass products based on Copper, untrimmed 18.12 Sheet 8.75- 9.25 

12.00c¢ Conn. copper Wire i 
Sheets Yellow brass (high) 19.73 Heavy 4.75- 5.25 
Yellow brass (high) 19.48 OLD METALS ee oo 
Copper, hot rolled 20.87 Dealers’ Buying Prices , ; VUU> OA 
Lead, cut to jobbers 9.75 (In cents per pound, carlots) Stereotype, idnatype 6.00- 6.75 
Zine, Le.l. 13.15 Copper be Tin and Alloys o 
Tubes No. 1 heavy 9.25-10.00 7 .s pipe Sean 
High yellow brass 22.23 Light 7.25- 8.00 oan power ta 
Seamless copper 21.87 Brass oe hee .. vale. 
Rods No. 1 composition 8.50- 9.00 SECONDARY METALS 
High vellow bras« 15.01 Yellow brass castings 5.50- 6.00 Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, Le.l. 12.50 
Copper, hot rolled 17.87 Auto radiators 6.12%-6.62% Standard No. 12 aluminum 14.50 
MAGNESIUM 
(12 pound rod, 4 in. diam.) 
99.8% ingot, carlots 22.50 
100 Ib. to carlots 24.50 


Extruded sticks, % to 2 bb. 
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‘Vechuical Progress’ of Airect fired Ei-weem stm 
warm air heating § 
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Publish Data on Dolomite 
fa | In Refractory Manufacture 
To speed up the wartime mine-to-metal 
cycle, the Bureau of Mines has published 
a circular, Dolomite-Base Refractories, 
describing recently developed methods 
for the manufacture of basic refractories 
used in steelmaking from high-grade dolo- 
mite deposits found in several eastern 
states, according to Dr. R. R. Sayers, 
| director. 
The process would eliminate the neces- 
sity for expensive transportation of re- 
fractory magnesite from western states 
| to the steel-producing centers of the East, 
| the director stated. 
Magnesite either must be imported 
from abroad or brought most of the way 
across the country from domestic deposits 
in California, Washington, and Nevada. 
ee & Saad eitelbis 32. | Refractory dolomite, although produced 


m. pc ’ I: ; vanced in papers are to be understood at a lower cost than refractory magne- 
[HeSE PAPERS contain interesting technical detail es indicldual ex- aw / 
site, has been used for the maintenance 


may we place them ou your desh/ 









on the functioning of direct-fired self-contained arennteny @f Save 
: K _ authors an not | »Tya i 21h P . 
warm air heaters which will be valuable to those oar abate Secon | and repair of open-hearth bottoms. 


who are responsible for the heating of service build- 


/ “The : ance é > ximity of 
ings, industrial plants and other large structures. The ebundance and the proximity o 


dolomite deposits to the steel industry 
afford every incentive to enhance the de- 
sirable physical properties of dolomite 
refractories and ameliorate certain of their 
less desirable characteristics,” the author , 
explains. The bulletin may be obtained 


Development and Performance of a 
Coal-Fired Unit Heater 
Presented at the Annual . toe New York, N. Y., 
November 30-December 4, of the AMERICAN 
Society or MBCHANICAL Pe Bn li 





Design and Performance of a from the bureau without cost. 


Direct-Fired Unit Heater 
Reprinted from Heating, Piping & Air-Conditioning 
magazine, January 1942. 


—o0— : 
A complete report of the first Pan- 
American Congress of Mining Engineer- 
ing and Geology has been issued by the 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, as a special 
supplement of Mineral Trade Notes. The 
bulletin contains a copy of the provi- 
sional statutes of the Pan-American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineering and Geology, 
which is abbreviated as “IPIMIGEO.” 
It also contains a list of the agreements 
and resolutions adopted by the congress, 
which was held in Santiago, Chile, Jan. 
15-28, 1942. 


Heating Industrial Buildings with 
Direct-Fired Units 
Reprinted from Engineering News-Record. 


A request will bring them to you by return mail. 


DRAVO CORPORATION 


Heater Department 
DRAVO BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 
55 Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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HOISTS 












made to your specifications— various 
sizes, simple and intricate shapes in all 
kinds of material; precision formed to 
function in any given mechanical ap- 
plication. 


ALSO—SPRINGS AND SMALL STAMPINGS 












SPRING CO. 


PONTIAC, MICH. 









763 CENTRAL AVENUE 






In these days of shortages we don’t 
need to know how to choose a new 
hoist—but how to use an old one 
more efficiently, and how to make 
it last longer. 

So—get busy with the grease 
gun! Where properly lubricated 
and maintained, many WRIGHT 
HOISTS have given constant, trouble- 
free service for 20 and 25 years. We 
have known other hoists to be so 
badly abused they were ruined in 
two years. Your WRIGHT HOIST will 
last indefinitely if you treat it right. 

If your hoist is under constant 
use, as on assembly line work, in- 
spect and lubricate it at regular 
intervals. If it is subjected to in- 
termittent service, then perhaps 
lubrication every three months and 
inspection every six months is suffi- 
cient. But keep your load chain well- 
lubricated at all times. A lubricated 
chain will far outlast a dry chain. 

Conserve steel and maintain pro- 
duction schedules by regular 
inspection and lubrication. 


























ORDER NOW | 
NEW -1943 epition 


| 
Directory of Iron | 
| 








and Steel Plants 


@ A complete list of companies and officials operat- 
ing blast furnaces, steel plants, rolling mills, coke 
plants, structural steel, iron, boiler, tank and allied 
industries, in the United States and Canada, 
arranged geographically and alphabetically. | 





A description of plant equipment, products 
manufactured, capacity, capitalization and other 
value information is given concerning each com- 
pany and its subsidiaries. 


It gives you just the information you want 
about your prospective customers and should be in 
the sales department of every manufacturer selling 
to any of these fields. 





~ In Business for Your Safety 


Price $10.00 Postpaid WRIGHT MANUFACTURING 
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THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. Yar, P Chico Son Fonds 
ee te AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


Penton Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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NEW BUSINESS 











Plant Expansion, Construction and Enterprise, Government Inquiries, 
Sub-Contract Opportunities, Contracts Placed and Pending 


SUB-CONTRACT OPPORTUNITIES 


Data on subcontract work are issued by regional offices of the War Production Board. 
Contact either the office issuing the data or your nearest field office. Write, don’t tele- 
phone, and mention key letters and numbers appearing before each item to assure prompt 


attention and avoid delay. 


New York office, Contract Distribution 
Branch of WPB, 122 East Forty-Second street, 
New York, reports the following subcontract 
opportunities: 


5-8-9806; Gear cutting. A New York City 
concern seeks subcontracting facilities to 
make 12,000 sets of gears for adjusting op- 
erating tables to various positions. Tolerances, 
commercial, Materials, plastic or fiber. Di- 
mensions, pinion 1%-inch diameter, and 
worm 1%-inch diameter, 1%-inch long, %- 
inch face. Delivery, 1000 per month. 


8-8-17012: A Long Island City manufacturer 
seeks a subcontractor with a Gridley four- 
spindle screw machine for making a large 
run of bolts and nuts. Quantity required, 
1,000,000 per day. Size up to ‘“-inch di- 
ameter. 

8-8-17011: A New York City concern seeks 
a wheort-actor to make nickel silver screws 
.1272-inch longest, in No. 52-90, No. 46-90 
sizes. Quantity desired, 500,000 of each 
size. AA-2X rating. 


Detroit office, Contract Distribution Branch, 
Production Division, WPB, Boulevard build- 
ing, is seeking contractors for the following: 
Job No. 4977: Standard hex nut, blank, six 

month production. Material, yy-inch hex 

steel furnished. Equipment, automatic screw 
machine. Dimension, 44-inch long. Toler- 

ance, plus .004, minus .000. 

Job No. 4982: Camshaft gear, 2500 pieces. 
SAE 1020. Equipment, hand screw machine, 
broach, surface grinder, hobber, Chapman- 
ized. Dimensions, 2% O.D. x ¥ inch thick. 
Tolerance, plus or minus .0005. 

Job No, 4983: Crank shaft gear, 2500 pieces. 
Material, steel. Equipment, hand screw 
machine, sensitive drill, key cutter, spur gear 
hobber, Chapmanized. Dimensions, 1%-inch 
O.D. x ‘-inch thick. Tolerance, plus or 
minus .001. 

Job No. 4984: Bushing, 100,000 pieces. Ma- 
terial, stainless steel. Equipment automatic 
screw machine tapper. Dimensions, %-inch 
O.D. x th-inch long. Tolerance, plus or 
minus .002. 

Job No. 4987: Nut, 30,000 pieces. Stainless 
steel. Equipment, automatic screw machine, 
sensitive drill, tapper. Dimensions, %-inch 
hex x gy-inch thick. Tolerance, plus or 
minus .001. 

Job No. 4988: Washer, 15,000 pieces. Stain- 
less steel. Equipment, hand screw machine, 
polish stand. Dimensions, y;-inch O.D. x 
3/64-inch thick. Tolerance, plus or minus 
0025. 

Job No, 4994: Nut, 15,000 pieces. Stainless 
steel. Equipment, hand screw machine, hori- 
zontal or hand mill, tapper. Dimensions 
‘“%-inch O.D. x 17/32-inch long. Tolerance, 
plus or minus .003. 

Job No, 5010: Clutch cover, 1200 pieces. 
Material, cast iron. Equipment, turret lathe, 
lathe, H.D. drill, sensitive drill. Dimensions, 
10-11/32 O.D. x %-inch thick. Tolerance, 
plus or minus .0005. 

Job No. 5012: End cover, 1200 pieces. Ma- 
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terial, cast iron. Equipment, vertical boring 
mill, lathe, H. D. drill, tapper, vertical 
mill, radial drill. Dimensions, 24% O.D. 
x 8-15/16-inch thick. Tolerance, plus or 
minus .0005. 

Job No. 5109: Mandrel, 20,000 to start. Steel, 
furnished. Equipment, small lathe with col- 
let, small hand screw machine. Dimensions, 
1%-inch long. Tolerance, plus .000, minus 
0015. 

Job No. 5110: Torque rod ball, 1000 per week. 
Steel, furnished. Equipment, hand screw 
machine, external grinder. Dimensions, 3%- 
inch O.D. x 3-13/32-inch long. Tolerance, 
plus or minus .002, 20-25 micro inch. 

Job No. 5120: Clutch drum, 5000 per month 
starting in May. Material, stainless steel, 
furnished. Equipment, hand screw machine, 
sensitive drill, external grinder. Dimensions, 
1%-inch O.D. x23/32-inch long. Tolerance, 
plus or minus .00025. 

Job No. 5126: Loading spring collar, 5000 
per month starting in May. Material stain- 
less steel, furnished. Equipment, hand screw 
machine, sensitive drill, tapper. Dimensions, 
%-inch O.D. x -inch thick. Tolerance, 
plus or minus .0005. 


Job No. 5112: Torque rod ball, 350 per week 
Steel, furnished. Equipment, hand screw ma- 
chine, broach, lathe, external grinder. Di- 
mensions, 2%-inch O.D. x 2ij-inch long. 
Tolerance, plus or minus .001, 20-25 micro 
inch. 


Chicago office, Contract Distribution Branch 
of WPB, 226 West Jackson Boulevard, is seek- 
ing contractors for the following: 


Ainsworth Mfg. Corp., 2200 Franklin street, 
Detroit, attention Charles L. Miller. Priority 
AA-1. Cable assembly, ball end and ratchet 
tvhe. to be made by subcontractor, cable 
and eye bolt to be purchased and entire job 
assembled by subcontractor. Quantity, lots 
of 10,000, 25,000 and 50,000, beginning 
April 1. Equipment, %-inch capacity single- 
spindle automatic screw machine, universal 
horizontal band saw, plain No. 2 horizontal 
milling machine, open-back inclinable press. 
Tolerance, .005. 

American Perforator Co., 625 West Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago, attention J. R. Below. 
Milling cutters, six of each of two types. 
To be used in gangs of six and diameters 
must be the same. Equipment, 12 x30-inch 
heavy duty engine lathe, universal No. 2 
horizontal milling machine, 10 x 17-inch 
tool and cutter grinder. Tolerance, .001. 

Automatic Transportation Co., 101 West Eighty- 
seventh street, Chicago, attention J. J. Elliott. 
Three items, center fork for lift truck is 
typical. Material, steel castings, to be 
furnished by contractor, who also supplies 
fixtures for planing. One item to be de- 
livered at 100 per month, others at 200 per 
month. Equipment, 36 x 48-inch open-side 
planer, plain No. 4 horizontal milling machine, 
48-inch arm radial drill, portable grinder. 
Tolerance .010. 

Carbide Tool Co., 816 North Kostner avenue, 





Chicago, attention Frank E. Walko. Job 
covers grinding of carbide tipped tools with 
silicon carbide or diamond wheels. Contrac- 
tor supplies tools ready for grinding. Quanti- 
ty, 100. Size, 1% x 4 inches. Equipment, 
6-inch carbide tool grinder. 

Casco Products Co., Bridgep»rt, Conn., attention 
D. J. McCarthy. Priority AA-1. Job involves 
30-calibre bullet cores, 150,000,000 to be 
subcontracted. Prime contractor recommends 
work be done on No. 00 Brown & Sharpe 
machine and any one subcontractor should 
have at least five machines available for the 
job. Prime contractor will provide engineer- 
ing assistance as well as furnishing mate- 
rial, tools, fixtures, gages, shipping cartons, 
etc., enabling subcontractor to start produc- 
tion immediately. Equipment, %-inch ca- 
pacity single-spindle automatic screw machine. 
Tolerance, .004. 

Crane Co., 4100 South Kedzie avenue, Chicago, 
attention H. T. Samuels. Priority AA-1. Large 
valve bonnets and large valve bodies in vari- 
ous sizes. Contractor will supply discs for 
the latter, to be seated in bodies by sub- 
contractor. Castings will be supplied by 
contractor. Equipment, 42-inch vertical bor- 
ing mill, 30-inch arm radial drill. Toler- 
ance .005. 

Federal Electric Co., 8700 South Federal street, 
Chicago, attention W. F. Moorhouse. Pri- 
ority AA-1. Coupling for plastic tubing. Can 
be made of steel tubing, cast or malleable 
iron. Requirements, 7500 per month. Sub- 
contractor supplies material. Quantity 75,000. 
Size, 3 x 3 inches. Equipment, 3%-inch bar 
capacity turret lathe. Tolerance .0015. 


Fox Co., Cincinnati, attention Milford G. Fox 
Job covers furnishing and machining of bush- 
ings. Subcontractor does entire job, includ- 
ing furnishing of material. Quantity, 220,000. 
Dimensions, % x %-inch. Material, brass. 
Equipment, %-inch capacity single-spindle 
automatic screw machine. 

Whiting Corp., 157th and Lathrop avenue, 
Harvey, Ill., attention W. DeVries. Job in- 
cludes cylinder for jack and large ram. In- 
side diameters to be honed on cylinder bor- 
ing machine. Subcontractors within 100 miles 
of Chicago preferred. Contractor supplies 
tubing. Equipment, 5 x 49-inch cylinder 
boring machine, 12 x 54-inch cone-head 
engine lathe. 

Tuttle & Kift Inc., 1823 North Mortimer av- 
enue, Chicago, attention H. G. Knuth. Pri- 
ority AA-l. Bearing. Requirements, 1000 
per month for 10 months, present contract 
will be placed for 3000 pieces. Material 
aluminum, furnished by contractor. Dimen- 
sions, 1% x 1%-inch. Equipment, 2%-inch 
bar capacity turret lathe. “4-inch dr. ca- 
pacity two-spindle bench drill. 


Boston office, Contract Distribution Branch 
of WPB, 17 Court street, is seeking contractors 
for the following: 

SC-73: Fabricating and welding facilities on 
aluminum. Various sizes and shapes up to 
maximum outside dimension of 24 inches. 
Both spot and gas welding. Material sup- 
plied by prime contractor. Continuous work 
on small quantities of each item. Reference, 
1-A-601. 

SC-75: Single-spindle automatic screw ma- 
chine work for machines having \-inch di- 
ameter bar capacity. Tolerance .004. Ma- 
terial, cold-rolled steel FXS318 supplied by 
prime contractor. Tools available for B & 
S No. 00 and No. 0 and No. 2 machines. 
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STEEL ~* 


with a world-wide reputation 


DEPENDABLE FOR QUALITY AT ALL TIMES 


A WIDE RANGE OF SIZES HAS 
New York ALWAYS BEEN ONE OF OUR STRONG POINTS 


Carbon, Oil Hardening, High Carbon-High 
Chrome, Shock-Resisting Tool Steels. 


Boston Established 1774 


owt J WILLIAM JESSOP & SONS 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago 





WILLIAMS Zucke& { 


years since 1892—and today we 


for STEEL MILL SERVICE are still making quality gears and 
are sold under continue to distribute Ramsey 
LIBERAL GUARANTEES Silent Chain Drives and Couplings. 


Specially built of alloy steels for in war and peace Simonds Gears 
handling heavy ore, slag, scale : 
“< skull cracker pit service. have stood the test of time end 

ll- : 
vitel points. Catalog FREE. weer—thet le why they ere se 


THE WELLMAN 
ENGINEERING CO. 
7016 Central Avenue 

Cleveland, Ohio 


widely used everywhere. 








oul ae THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. 
WELLMAN 25TH STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SANDUSKY , OHIO 
SAN FRANCISC 


26 HAVES AVE 
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4% inches. 


desired. 


SC-77: 


gears 
bronze worms to 


erations also. 

contractor. 

1-A-637. 
SC-78: 


The Army-Navy E 
flag, awarded ‘for 
high achievement 
in the production 
of materials of 


” 


wor. 











production 


ity. Overall length of part approximately 
Threaded end centered. Other 
end %-inch diameter, %-inch long. 
supplied by prime contractor, completely fin- 
ished, ready for grinding. 
provided to permit grinding on centers, if Street Station building, reports the following 
Rating, AA-1. 
1000 per week. Reference, 1-J-152. 


Gear-cutting machine work for ma- 
chines suitable for cutting cast iron worm 
2-inch circular pitch, 36 teeth, and 
match 
diameter, right-hand single thread. 
ties for handling the necessary turning op- 
Material 


Delivery 


Planing machine 


Some day, you'll look 
up to this device 





required for several having table 6 feet wide, 15 feet long or 


machines. Reference 1-J-128. over, rail head 5 feet high and equipped 
SC-76: Thread grinding machine work for with four heads. Tolerance, .0015. High 
machines having 9/32-inch diameter capac- rating. Iron castings supplied by prime 
contractor. Several sizes. Continuous pro- 


Reference, 1-C-109. 


duction. 

Blanks 

Philadelphia Office, Contract Distribution 

Fixture will be Branch, Production Division, WPB, Broad 

subcontract opportunities: 

Buescher-6-1: Pennsylvania concern requires 
subcontracting facilities for machining recip- 
rocating steam engine cylinders. Equipment 
required, six-foot radial drill; vertical bor- 
ing mill 146-inch swing, 73% imches under 
bar; planer 104-inch width with side and 
top heads. Overall dimensions, 93% x 104 
x 73% inches high. Cylinder bore diameter 
70 inches, depth 52% inches. Material, semi- 
steel. Castings will be furnished. 


Quantity, 18,000 at 


outside 
Facili- 


7%-inch 


supplied by prime 
urgent. Reference, 


work for machines Minneapolis office, Contract Distribution 





This is the patented, exclusive Kemp Industrial Carburetor, 
the machine that provides complete premixing of gas and 
air to provide new savings, new heat liberation, new 
flexibility and new control in almost every type of ferrous 
and non-ferrous heat processing. 


As the basic unit in Kemp heat treating the Industrial 
Carburetor supports gas immersion melting in modern 
tin stacks, provides fuel for inert gas and for recirculating 


radiators in annealing covers, for Kemp Radia- 
tube Roll Heaters, may be set for exactly the 
desired flame characteristics whether reduc- 
ing, oxidizing or for complete combustion . 
and save 15 to 40 percent in fuel. For engineer- 
ing details and assistance, address The C. M. 
Kemp Manufacturing Company, 405 East 
Oliver Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Branch of WPB, 334 Midland Bank building, 
is seeking contractors for the following: 
S.0. No. 341: Suspension lug. Facilities, mill- 


ing machines. Operations, machining, if bar 
stock; if forging, contour machine also will 
be needed. Quantities, very large. Deliveries, 
65,000 to 100,000 per month. Tolerance, 
.008-inch. Material, cold-finished rectangu- 
lar bar stock or rough forging. Drawings 
and specifications available. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PLACED 


516 to 2176 tons, seventeen wing wall trusses 


for floating drydocks, Morgan City, La., and 
Eureka, Calif., for navy, Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Co., Chicago, prime contractor; bids 
Feb. 27. Vierling Steel Works reported low 
bidder. 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING STEEL PENDING 


225 tons, infirmary, Veterans’ Hospital, Coates- 


ville, Pa.; bids at Washington, March 23. 


RAILS, CARS... 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


Chesapeake & Ohio, forty 2-8-4 type steam 


locomotives, with 21,000-gallon tenders, re- 
ported placed with the American Locomo- 
tive Co., New York. 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis, fifteen 2-8-4 


type locomotives; te Lima Locomotive Co., 


Lima, O. 


CONSTRUCTION 
AND ENTERPRISE 


ILLINOIS 


ILL.—National Sewing Ma- 
chine Co. has given contract to Linden & 
Sons Inc., Rockford, Ill, for one-story fac- 
tory addition. 

1019 North 


expansion 


Valve Co., 
Spaulding, has under way an 


program. 
Offset 
newly organized to manufacture 
propellers, is now in operation. 


Propeller Co., 
airplane 


CHICAGO—Celotex Corp., 910 North Michigan 


avenue, plans expanding some of its plants 
now manufacturing new products. 


CHICAGO—Onsrud Machine Works Inc., 3910 


West Palmer, is operating a second plant 
acquired by Defense Plant Corp. to increase 
company’s output. 


Mfg. Co., 8562 
South Vincennes avenue, manufacturer of 
gas range supplies, has switched to produc- 
tion of war material which has required a 
new building for expanded business under 
the Army program. 


CHICAGO—Herbert H. Davis Co. Inc., 4146 


South Western avenue, has acquired second 
plant which will be devoted to production of 
direct-fired industrial unit heaters of the 
Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh. The new operation 
will be located at Sixteenth street and Fifty- 
second avenue, Cicero, IIL 


ILL.—American Phenolic Corp. is 
having plans prepared for factory to have 
about 250,000 square feet of floor space. 
Burnham & Hammond, 160 North LaSalle 
street, Chicago, architects. 


JOLIET, ILL.—American Steel & Wire Co., 


208 South LaSalle street, Chicago, has let 
general contract for one-story addition and 
alterations to rod mill No. 3, to Sumner S. 
Sollitt Co., 307 North Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. 


ILL.—Eighmy Equipment Co., 
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You can get what you want in 
the complete range of Jones Herringbone Speed Reducers 


OU will find this 128-page catalog of Jones in ratings ranging from 1.25 H.P. to 440 HP. 
Herringbone Speed Reducers helpful in the All these reducers have heat treated gears, 
selection of reducers in accordance with A.G.M.A. ground shafts and are mounted with anti-friction 
recommended practice for all con- bearings throughout. Liberal stocks are carried to 
ditions of service. Jones Herring- facilitate shipments. 
bone Speed Reducers are built in Catalog No. 70 will save you time and effort in 
single, double and triple reduction laying out drives that call for Herringbone gears. 
types and in every standard ratio WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


W. A. JONES FOUNDRY & MACHINE Co.., 4437 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, IIl. 
ICERS @ PULLEYS 
HEAVES @ ANTI-FRICTION 
TRANSMISSION APPLIANCES 
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Tanks Twice as Fact thanks to HOBART “Simplified ARC WELDING 


And ships, tee — thanks to ARC brand new 516-page text book, JUST OFF THE PRESS! 
WELDING—the livest trade in the PRACTICAL ARC WELDING $9990 
world today—and of post-war tomor- on 5-day gery c.0.D. “Practical Are Welding”’ is 
row. Learn more about it In the "SS or ao tne, Ohio today's best seller on arc 
“ ~ s - ay | methods and proced - 
~~ eaten iin ures. Get your copy on 5 
y in HOBART i g = eh _ edie Days Inspection, FREE. if 
do you get REMO & Bee Seon aan not satisfied, return manual 
CONT ROL in really a wy i once ~~ and money will be refunded. 
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HENDRICK 


PERFORATED METALS 


Hendrick follows your instructions accurately, 
whether for a simple machine guard, or an intri- 
cate small-hole punching in stainless steel, or 
other corrosion resisting material. 

HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 

37 Dundaff Street Carbondale, Pa 
_ p neen | mom ay Cities 
Manufacturers of Mitco Open Steel Flooring; Elevo- erge 
tor Buckets; Light and Heavy Steel Plate Construction - 



















































































5634 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill. 


New York Office—114 Liberty St. 
















































































March 8, 1948 















































Rockford, IUll., has purchased the Hamaker 
Machine Shop here for rebuilding and re- 
conditioning of equipment. Main office will 
continue to be at Rockford. 


CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Black Rock Mfg. Co., 
189 Osborn street, has awarded contract 
for altering and building addition to machine 
shop to Hewlett Construction Co., 1385 
Iranistan avenue. Estimated cost $40,000, 
including equipment. 


NORWALK, CONN. — Dilik Experimental 
Laboratories, Norwalk, plans factory, includ- 
ing office and warehouse. Estimated cost 
$40,000. , 


RHODE ISLAND 
PROVIDENCE, R. I.—United States Rubber 
Co., 355 Valley street, has given contract for 


one-story addition to its plant to H. V. 
Collins, 7 Dyer street. 


NEW JERSEY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J Metro Glass Bottle Co., 


corrosion-resisting steel. 


ucts are up for discussion. 





NEW BUSINESS 


135 West Side avenue, plans two-story fac- 
tory, at estimated cost of $40,000. 


OHIO 


CINCINNATI—Robin Machine Products Inc. 
has been organized by Harold R. Green- 
wald, Stanley Phillips and Alvin H. Brack- 
man, to manufacture, buy and sell machines 
and tools of all kinds. Mr. Greenwald, 1139 
Clearbrook avenue, is handling legal details. 


CLEVELAND—H ickok Electric Instrument 
Co., R. D. Hickok, president, 10514 Dupont 
avenue, has asked bids for two-story fac- 
tory addition, costing $40,000. H. M. Morse 
Co., 1500 Superior avenue, engineer. 


CLEVELAND — May-Fran Engineering Inc., 
1701 Clarkstone road, is increasing facili- 
ties by adding factory and office space to 
present plant. Cost estimated at $28,000. 
G. A. Mayfarth is owner. 


CLEVELAND—Cleveland Electric Illuminat- 
ing Co., W. H. Hartman, purchasing agent, 
75 Public Square, will spend approximately 
$195,000 for electric substation on 3180 
Quigley road Southwest. 


NEWARK, O.—City, A. D. Lockwood, mayor, 


plans electric light plant improvements, in- 





War has found so many new uses for Stainless Steel and Stain- 
less Steel Wire that the supply continues to grow more critical. 


Even the Army and Navy listen to suggestions for alterna- 
tives. That indicates continued deferred deliveries. 

However, if you formerly used Stainless Wire for peacetime 
production—or if Stainless Wire would contribute to products 
for which you plan—this period can prove to your advantage. 

Production economies have been developed and much has 
been learned of the adaptability and working qualities of this 


pace has been right on top of this job. You can use that expe- 
rience—and the availability of a wide range of standard shapes 
in PAGE STAINLESS WiRE—when your plans for after-the-war prod- 


— PINGS Stainlae Steel Wire 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 


In Business for Your Safety 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY 


Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicogo, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 










Inc. 
























cluding installation of new turbine, trans- 
formers. Estimated cost $90,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CRAWFORD COUNTY, PA. — United States 
War “ir : 
Federal building, 
factory buildings to be operated by General 
Chemical Co., F. Scherizinger, purchasing 


agent, 40 Rector street, New York. Cost 
under $3,000,000. 
ERIE, PA.—Tanner Brass Works, 1604 West 


Twelfth street, is planning alterations and 
improvements to its foundry. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE—Consolidated Engineering Co., 
20 East Franklin street, has contract for 
warehouse at 1208 Wicomico street for 


Standard Gas & Equipment Corp. Cost 
estimated at $30,000. 

BALTIMORE — Air Reduction Sales Co., 
Seventeenth street and Allegheny avenue, 


Philadelphia, has awarded contract for acety- 
lene plant here to Heverstick Borthwick Co., 
Schaaf building, Philadelphia. Cost will ex- 
ceed $50,000. 


ALABAMA 


ANNISTON, ALA.—A. K. Adams Co., 542 
Plum street Northwest, Atlanta, Ga., has con- 
tract for central disposal plant in Calhoun 
county for United States Engineer office, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


GEORGIA 


CHATHAM COUNTY, GA.—Higgins & Gaines, 
Greensboro, N. C., has contract for sewage 





treatment works extension. United States 
Engineer office, Savannah, in charge. 
LOUISIANA 
NEW ORLEANS—Gervais F. Favrot, Balter 
building, has contract for extension to elec- 


tric shop and seven tool warehouse shacks 
for Delta Shipbuilding Co. Inc. O. O. Carpen- 
ter is plant facilities engineer. 


WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE—Crucible Steel Casting Co. 
has let contract to Charles Maier & Son Co. 
for one-story factory addition. 


MILWAUKEE—Erie Mfg. Co. has been in- 
corporated by H. F. Alfery, Clarence Wantz 
and Rudolph L. Forrer, 135 West Walls 
street, to manufacture and deal in machin- 
ery. 

WAUKESHA, WIS.—Alloy Products Corp. has 
given contract to Permanent Construction 
Co., Milwaukee, for a part 1 and part 2- 
story factory, and boiler house. Zagel, Sher- 
man & Zagel, 424 East Wells street, Mil- 
waukee, architects. 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS—Butler Mfg. Co. has begun 
construction of one-story addition, to be 
used for welding shop. John Nelson is 
vice president and manager. 


MINNF APC! 1S—Pioneer Engineering Works 
Inc. has given contract to Dean L. Witcher, 


Builders’ Exchange building, for one-story 
plant addition. 
MINN®APCLIS—Midwest Machine & Tool 


Works, Henry E. Scherling, owner, has 
given contract to Naugle-Leck Inc., Roanoke 
building, for addition and alterations to fac- 
tory. 

MINNEAPOLIS—Mid-Continent Tool & Die 
Co., 1420 South Seventh street, has been 
incorporated by Walter R. Nelson, Lloyd R. 
Peterson and J. O. Anderson, to manufac- 
ture tools, dies and stampings. 


ST. PAUL—American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
has given contract to William Baumeister 
Construction Co. for alterations and im- 
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EMPLOYEES’ BADGES 
NUMBERED BUTTONS 
FIBRE TIME AND TOOL CHECKS 
CELLULOID CASES 


AIR MAIL—TELEPHONE—TELEGRAPH YOUR ORDERS! 


Three Long Distance lines, CEntral 4916-4917-4918. 
After six p.m. PRospect 6778. HUdson 5211. CEntral 0379. 
LARGE EQUIPMENT. EFFICIENT SUPERVISION. 
50 Years’ experience in back of us! 

We are ready to serve 24 hours a day. 








Send for Catalog. 
ST. LOUIS BUTTON COMPANY 
415 Lucas Avenue St. Louis, Me. 


Neo Orders Filled Without Priority Extension, 
ment Contract Number and final use. 


TAYLOR-WILSON 


Rotary Type 


CUTTING-OFF 
MACHINES 


for Rounds 
1" to 24" Dia. 


TAYLOR-WILSON MFG. Co. 
1§ Themson Ave. Pittsburgh Dist. McKees Rocks, 
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ADJUSTABLE LIMIT 


These precision snap gages are made in the U.S.A. to 
AGD standards and of the finest materials and workmanship 
available. Their gaging pins and anvils are hardened, 
ground, then lapped—passing the most rigid tests for flat- 
ness and parallelism. Meehanite castings, instead of gray 
iron, are employed in making the frames of all Atlantic 
goages—thus insuring extreme rigidity and lasting form—vital 
for constant accuracy . . . May we mail you a fully illustrated 
and descriptive bulletin listing complete specifications? 








GEORGE SCHERR CO., Inc. 


128 LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 








CORE BAKING OVENS 


Standard, simplified, compact. Gas, coal- 
wood, or oil fired. Deliveries on high pri- 
orities 2 or 3 days after receipt of order. 
Contact your foundry supply house or write: 


THE G. S. BLODGETT COMPANY, INC. 
53 MAPLE STREET, BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


= BLODGET TE 





‘“‘To economize 
galvanize at 
Enterprise’’ 


Prompt 
Delivery 

by truck 
or railroad 


ENTERPRISE 


GALVANIZING COMPANY 


2525 E. CUMBERLAND STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 








NEW BUSINESS 














provements to foundry to permit installa- Springs, will build plant on five-acre site at 
tion of additional machinery and equip- Denton drive and Maple. Walter W. Ahl- 
schlager, Southland Life building, architect. 












































ment. 
HOUSTON, TEX.—Defense Plant Corp., 811 
TEXAS Vermont avenue Northwest, Washington, has 
awarded contract for oxygen plant to F. H. 
BASTROP COUNTY, TEX.— Leland Fikes, McGraw & Co., 51 East Forty-Second street, 


New York. Plant will be leased to Air 


Dallas, has contract for additional units for 
Reduction Sales Co., 2005 Collingsworth 


sewage disposal plant, costing between $100,- 


000 and $499,999. United States Engineer street, Houston. 
office, San Antonio, Tex., in charge. 
BROWN COUNTY, TEX.—C. H. Harrison, NEBRASKA 
Waco, Tex., has contract f addit t ne . . 
." ee Se ee oe LINCOLN, NEBR.—Chicago, Burlington & 


sewage disposal plant. United States Engin- 


eer office, San Antonio, Tex., in charge. Quincy Railway Co., 547 West Jackson 


; boulevard, Chicago, will soon start con- 
DALLAS, TEX.—Universal Corp., 2227 Cedar struction of modern “hump” yard contain- 


PREVENT RUST AND CORROSION 


WITH SMITH SLUSHOL 


RUSTPROOF PARTS IN STOCK 
OR BEFORE SHIPMENT BY 


BRUSHING, 
DIPPING OR 
SPRAYING WITH 
SMITH SLUSHOL 


Easy to apply... Easy to remove 









HANNA 
has been casting 
pig iron in sizes to suit 
melters’ requirements 
for 76 years. 


HANNA PIG IRON 





THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 


MERCHANT PIG IRON DIVISION OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
Buffalo Detroit New York Philadelphia Bostoa 
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ing 36 tracks to speed movement of war 
freight traffic, to cost about $1,300,000. 


IOWA 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA—Iowa Mfg. Co. has 


given contract to Loomis Bros. for one- 
story machine shop. 


MUSCATINE, IOWA—Defense Plant Corp. 
has given contract to Weitz Co. Inc., Flem- 
ing building, Des Moines, for grain alcohol 
plant, to cost about $1,000,000. Plant will 
be operated by Grain Processing Co. Smith, 
Hinchman & Grylls, 800 Marquette build- 
ing, Detroit, architects and engineers. 


WEBSTER CITY, IOWA—McCollough & 
Sons Inc., manufacturer of metal products, 
plans to rebuild factory destroyed by fire 
recently. George McCollough is president 
and manager. 


CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES—Hughes Aircraft Co. will 
build factory at 6235 South St. Andrews 
place. 


CANADA 


ESQUIMALT, B. C.—Department of Public 
Works, Hunter building, Ottawa, J. M. Som- 
erville, secretary, is receiving bids until 
March 12 for additions to H. M. C. Dry- 
dock here, and installation of electrical 
equipment. Estimated cost about $100,000. 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—North Vancouver Ship 
Repairs Ltd., 171 West Esplanade, is having 
plans prepared for plant addition to in- 
clude erection of crane and installation of 
equipment, to cost about $130,000. 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—Dominion Steelweld 
Ltd., 1571 Main street, has given general 
contract to Carter-Halls-Aldinger Co. Ltd., 
700 Taylor street, for plant addition to cost 
about $25,000, equipment extra. 


GUELPH, ONT.—Griffin Foundry Co., Hus- 
kisson street, has given general contract to 
William Parker, 14 Lucan street, for re- 
pairs and addition to foundry, estimated to 
cost about $10,000. 


KINGSTON, ONT.—Kingston Shipbuilding Co. 
Ltd., Ontario street, is having plans pre- 
pared for addition to plant here, estimated 
to cost about $25,000, with equipment. 


MALTON, ONT.—Victory Aircraft Ltd., N. 
Wagner, chief engineer, in association with 
Department of Munitions and Supply, will 
have plans prepared at an early date for 
further addition to aircraft plant here, esti- 
mated to cost ebout $100,000, with equip- 
ment. a! 


ST. CATHARINES, ONT.—Foster * Wheeler 
Ltd., 81 Eastchester street, plans further 
addition to plant estimated to cost about 
$25,000, with equipment. 


ST. CATHARINES, ONT.—English Electric 
Co. of Canada Ltd., George street, is hav- 
ing plans prepared by T. H. Wiley, 186 
St. Paul street, for plant addition to cost 
about $20,000. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Dominion Wheel & Found- 
dries Ltd., 171 Eastern avenue, J. A. Kil- 
patrick, president, has given general con- 
tract to R. G. Kirby & Sons Ltd., 539 Yonge 
street, for nlant addition to cost about 
$10,000. 


ST. JOHN, N. B.—Saint John Dry Dock & 
Shipbuilding Co. Ltd., Bayside drive, is 
having plans prepared for further plant ad- 
dition estimated to cost $20,000, with equip- 
ment. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Crane Ltd., 3800 St. 
Patrick street, will let contracts soon for 
plant addition to cost about $35,000, with 
equipment. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Montreal Dry Dock Co. 
Ltd., 1151 Mill street, has given general 
contract to Alphonse Gratton, Reg., 3440 
Shuter street, and work will be started early 
this month on construction of forge shop ad- 
dition, to cost about $30,000. 
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Beteenr EEF, Ww.tts 


Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED—ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Phila., Pa. New York Office—t4 Whitehall St. 








STANLEY 


Steel Makers Since 1871 


STRIP STEEL 


HOT ROLLED — COLD ROLLED 
SPECIAL CARBON — ALLOYS 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


MEW BRITAIN, CONN.—BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


Firth -Sterling 


Sy i 2 2) FE O80 8 
TOOL STEELS - STAINLESS STEELS - SINTERED CARBIDES 
FOR COMPLETE SHOP TOOLING - McKeesport, Pa. 


CONVERSION FACILITIES 
AVAILABLE 


for prompt rolling of billets into bars up to 
3%” Rounds, 3” Squares and 4” x 2” Flats 


THE MILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY — MILTON, PA 





~ RYERSON 


CERTIFIED STEELS 





immediate Shipments of 


BARS - PLATES 
SHAPES - SHEETS 


from Stock 


Also offer quick shipments of flame cut plates 
in irregular shapes, circles, discs, etc. 


DAVID SMITH STEEL CO., INC. 
234 - 46th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











QUALITY STEELS 


TOOL STEELS—TOOL STEEL TUBING—DRILL ROD 
FINE SPRING STEELS—BAND SAW STEELS 
STEEL SPECIALTIES 


—_____ SANDVIK STEEL, INC 
NEW YORK — CLEVELAND — CHICAGO —LOS ANGELES 











SMALL ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 


(Capacity 500 Tons Per Month) 
WEST STEEL CASTING CO. 


CLEVELAND OHIO, U. S. A. 


“He Profits Most Better Steel 
Who Serves Best”’ Castings 








STAMPINGS... 
WHITEHEAD’S 


LONG SERVICE RECORD IS YOUR 
ASSURANCE OF QUALITY 


Literature on Request 


8 . WHITEHEAD 
STAMPING CO. 


nae 1667 W. Lafayette Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 











| Advertise ix cr. 


Equipment”’ section is the weekly meeting place for 
buyers and sellers of good used or surplus machinery 
and supplies. Displayed classified rates are moderate. 
Send your instructions today to STEEL, Penton 


. The “Used and Rebuilt 


Building, Cleveland. 


























—USED and REBUILT EQUIPMENT. 











CRANES 


FOR DEFENSE PLANTS 


We own—spot shipments: 
1 Shepard 5 ton 466” DC 
2 Niles 7% ton 400” DC 
1P& H 20 ton 42/0” AC 


Spotted, NOT in any legitimate war 
work, already inspected by us, and 
GOOD cranes: 


LP&H 10/5 ton 780” DC 
P&H 25 ton 7870” DC 
P&H 25 /5 ton 6070” DC 


Northern 25/5 ton 60/0” DC 
Morgan 25/5 ton 85/0” DC 
Niles 30 ton 5070” DC 
P&H 40 ton 51/0” DC 


ee eee es 





4 GANTRY CRANES 


Various types and sizes 





3 LOCOMOTIVE 
CRANES 


Steam, standard gauge 





GIRDERS 


1 Set F.B. Box type, 100 ft. C to C, 
50 tons. 





ELECTRIC HOISTS 


We are now warehouse Distributors 
for Shaw-Box Budgit hoists, etc. 





HYDRAULIC 


PLATE SHEAR 
2” Cold capacity x 215”. Only 
slightly used or would rebuild. 





A. J. HOFMANN 
Main Office—Narberth, Pa. 
Cranes—Mill Equipment— 

Machinery 


NOTE: Our clients have the benefit of in- 
formation and specifications from SEVEN 
(7) branches. 


COLD ROLLED 
COMMODITY STRIP STEEL 


19,000 ibs. #4 temper—.062 x 5.062 
24,000 Ibs. #4 temper—.035 x 4.218 
12,000 Ibs. #4 temper—.035 x 7.156 
5,500 Ibs. #4 temper — .0375 x 7.000 
5,000 Ibs. #4 temper — .0375 x 6.218 
19,000 Ibs. #4 temper—.035 x 5.25 
13,500 Ibs. #4 temper—.035 x 6.25 
13,000 ibs. #4 temper—.062 x 4.968 
5,000 Ibs. #4 temper — .0375 x 2.062 


SNEAD & COMPANY 
Foot of Pine St. Jersey City, N. J. 


RAILS 


AND ACCESSORIES 


RELAYING RAILS — gd machine- 
reconditioned—not ordinary Relayers. 

NEW RAILS, Angle and ice Bars, Bolts, Nuts, 
Frogs, Switches, Tie and all other 
Track 

Although our tonnages are not as as here- 

samara, aes Cate are usually available + ware- 


Every effort made to take -—-. = emergency 
requirements. Phone, Write or Wt 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, Ine. 


PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CHICAGO 








WANTED 


10-FOOT POWER SHEAR 


ve-inch capacity. State make, date, general 
condition and price. 

PENN METAL CORPORATION of PENNA. 
26 Oregon Avenue Philadelphia, Penna. 


RAIL-ACCESSORIES 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


. souGHT - SOLD . 
WRITE—WIRE—PHONE 
DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
414 First Ave., So. 2280 Woolworth Bidg. 
Seattle, Wash. New York, N. Y. 








WANTED 


12—28" Diameter Chilled Iron 
Rolls for Hot Sheet 
or Tin Mills. 


FRANK B. FOSTER 


AT BIG SAVINGS 
We can furnish rails; spikes; bolts; tie- 
plotes; angle bars, and other track acces 
sories. Steel equipment of all kinds. Write, 
wire or phone for prices. 


SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 











829 Oliver Bidg. Pittsburzh, Pa. 108 N. 2nd St. Kansas City, Kans. 
FOR SALE FOR SALE 
1—Detroit Rex Products Company STEEL BUILDINGS 
Degreaser, for degreasing wire in AND TANKS 


coils. Automatic operation. 


THE SENECA WIRE & MFG. COMPANY 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 


PIPE AND BOILER TUBES 


JOS. GREENSPON’S SON PIPE CORP. 
National Stock Yds., Illinois 











FOR SALE 
Loudon Electric Overhead Tramrail, 
Automatic Dispatch equipment. 
1—No. 3 Waterbury Farrel Rotary 
Swager. 


Reply Box 839 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 


FOR SALE 
RAILROAD SCALES, CRANES, ETC. 


One—F airbanks- Morse 
road scale, 50 ft.; one 
locomotive crane. Also al overhead 
electric travelling cranes; railroad 
locomotives; relaying rails; spikes and bole, 
Write for complete information. 
SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 
108 N. 2d Street Kansas City, Kansas 








OFFER APPROXIMATELY A CARLOAD OF 
SHERADIZED SEAMLESS TUBING RANG- 
ING IN SIZES FROM 1% INCHES TO 3% 
INCHES. WRITE FOR PRICES AND 
QUANTITY DESIRED. 
Address Box 831 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 








BUY — SELL — RENT 


CARS, LOCOMOTIVES, CRANES 
STEEL SHEET PILING, PILE HAMMERS 
HOISTS, DERRICKS, TANKS, COMPRESSORS 
BOILERS, TURBINES, DIESEL ENGINES, ETC. 
MISSISSIPPI! VALLEY EQUIPMENT Co. 
503 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 











SELLERS—BU YERS—TRADERS 





WANT TO PURCHASE 











GEAR CUTTERS, Spur 30°, 36° & 40°, G4& E 

















Moe RON B STEEL ag | | Sich OR Re eee infeanal | | (ebua cr Mama keto ep 
Sey mee ate | | Pt Me, Pawas Eacaes oe | | FAAS eter ae ee 
13462 $. Brainard Ave. SONKEN_-GALAMBA CORP. STRAIGHTENER, Wire Shuster. cap. 5/8" 
° Chicago, Mines ® 108 N. 2d St. Kansas City, Kans. LANG MACHINERY COMPANY 
“An bt @ containing IRON or STEEL” We buy and Get our 28th Street & A. V. RK. R., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
——— EBUILT— 


yas 


GENERAL BLOWER RCO. 


404 Nerth Peorta St. 








WHEN THERE IS SOMETHING 


you want to buy or sell, use the classified pages to tell 


other readers. 


Rates are moderate. 
Penton Bldg., 


Write STEEL, 
Cleveland. 
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Representative Wanted 


Opportunities 


Help Wanted 





AGENTS WANTED 


Established manufacturer of machine units 
closely allied with industrial ball and 
roller bearings desires representation in 
valuable territories now open. Attractive 
commission arrangement in cooperation 
with distributors in these territories. Line 
has excellent reception in trade and de- 
liveries are extremely prompt. The possi- 
bilities are unlimited in both war work and 
domestic production after the war. Write 
giving full details of previous activities. 
Address Box 858, STEEL, Penton Bidg., 
Cleveland. 








FOR SALE 
STEEL MELTING PLANT 


Equipped with modern ELECTRIC FUR- 
NACE—9 tons per heat capacity—rapid 
top charge swing type roof. 5 Electric 
Cranes—3 bottom pour hot ladles 22,000 
pounds capacity—ingot molds, etc., lo- 
cated in steel brick constructed building 
——approximately 45,000 square feet floor 
space—plant site about 5 acres. Suitable 
for production of Alloy Steel Ingots for 
Gun Barrel Forgings, Castings, smelting, 
etc. Low power rates—insurance and taxes. 
Available immediately for production op- 
erations. 


LEBANON STEEL & IRON CO. 
LEBANON, PA. 





Accounts Wanted 





ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS AGENCY, 
now handling service, engineering sales and ex- 
pediting problems for responsible clientele, will 
accept one new industrial account. Compensa- 
tion on a fixed monthly fee or commission basis. 
Our small but select staff operating from Con- 
necticut to Virginia should be valuable to manu- 
facturers of castings (all kinds), stampings (me- 
dium and heavy), or plastics. Familiar with de- 
tail government contract negotiations. Correspond- 
ence confidential. Reply Box 862, STEEL. 110 
East 42nd St.. New York City. 


Positions Wanted 


AMERICAN, AGE 57 WITH 20 YEARS EX- 


perience as superintendent of structural and plate 
shops available at once. Address Box 853, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 








EXPEDITING 
National —on the. spot expediting 
and material procurement service 
where you want it when you need it. 
WHITNEY-MILLER & ASSOCIATES 


175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Phone—Wabash 5212 











Employment Service 


SALARIED POSITIONS—This advertising serv- 
ice of 3S years’ recognized standing negotiates 
for high salaried supervisory, technical and ex- 
ecutive positions. Procedure wil! be individualized 
to your personal requirements and will not con- 
flict with Manpower Commissien. Retaining fee 
ea refund provision. Send for details. 
- fe B Y, Inc., 110 Delward Bidg., Buffalo, 








Castings 





KING FOUNDRIES, INC.. NORTH WALES. 
Pa. Grey Iron and Semi Steel Castings. also 
alloyed with Nickel, Chrome. and Molybdenun: 
Wood. Iron. Brass. and Aluminum Pattern work 








CUSTOM GRINDING 


OF ORES, CAST IRON BORINGS 
MILL SCALES, OXIDES, ETC. 
from 10 mesh to 325 mesh 


AMERICAN MINERAL & CHEMICAL CO. 
Wingdale, New York 








SUB-CONTRACT WORK 
is being given out daily. Put 
yourself in line to receive your 
share of this business by list- 
ing your services in this sec- 
tion. Write STEEL, Penton 


Bldg., Cleveland. 








Send your inquiries for 
SPECIAL ENGINEERING WORK 
to the 
A. H. NILSON MACHINE COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


designers and builders of wire and ribbon 
stock forming machines. 


We also solicit your bids for cam milling 
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WANTED 


Competent foremen for large struc- 
tural steel shop located in the South. 
Must be experienced and capable of 
handling men. Reply Box 851, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 











SMALL MANUFACTURER OF LIGHT EQUIP- 
ment desires research engineer to develop new 
products for the post war period. There is a 
permanent position in our western Pennsylvania 
plant for a man with mechanical and electrical 
experience. Applicant must be citizen, 35 to 50 
years of age, and a graduate mechanical engi- 
neer. When replying, give education, experience 
references, age and salary desired. Reply Box 
857, STEEL. Penton Bidg., Cleveland 


STEEL FOUNDRY FOREMAN 
Desire foreman or assistant foreman with pre- 
vious experience. However, man with steel mould- 


ing experience or background and capable of 
rigging, gating or risering jobs would be con- 
sidered. Reply Box 849, STEEL, Penton Bidg., 


Cleveland. 


GENERAL SHEET AND STEEL PLATE FAB- 
ricators in need of Mechanical Engineer capable 
designing, making detailed shop drawings and 
bills of material. Excellent future, right party 
Growing concern. Dallas Tank & Welding Com- 
pany, Inc., P. O. Box 5351, Dallas, Texas 


WANTED: FIRST CLASS LAYOUT MAN FOR 
sheet and steel plate products, also first class 
fitters and welders..Reply Box 846, STEEL, Pen- 
ton Blidg., Cleveland. 


WANTED: GALVANIZING SUPERINTENDENT 
job galvanizing shop in Metropolitan area. Re 
ply Box 863. cE 


STEEL. Penton Bldg... Cleveland 





WELDED MACHINE BASES, 
PEDESTALS and FRAMES 


LATHE PANS 
GEAR and BELT GUARDS 


‘ 
Pre ed Stee | v « ell 





THE KIRK & BLUM MEG. CO. 









Don’t get caught 


with your 


plants down! 


ORDER VALVES 
IT THIS STAGE 


. <<, 


Here’s plain talk about 
the so-called valve 
shortage. 


From the start let’s 
face the fact that valves 
are bard to get. But you 
have to get them... 
and we’re working the 

clock around to see that you do.* 


On time? When you want them? That's a 
different story ... and the happy ending is up 
to you! 

Positively there is no valve shortage . . . 
only a shortage of time to fill everyone’s re- 
quirements a¢ once. Ask us to fill immediately 


*( Production increased nearly 800% in 12 months). 


an order for ten or a thousand special spe- 
cification valves, on the highest possible 
priority (not a directive), and we'd have to 
say “sorry.” Give us the same order for 
valves you know NOW will be needed some 
months hence and we may even “beat the 
promise.” 

The answer to the “valve shortage”’ prob- 
lem is this simple: your purchasing practices 
may need to be revised as much as our pro- 
duction procedure has been! The decades- 
old habit of ordering valves, pipe and fittings 
last must be reversed. 

Until the valves are in the line the plant 
stays “down.” Order at the blueprint or 
construction stage... not when the roof’s on! 


. Ms Maggy Ae BAL Sepa Se oe er 


P. 0. BOY 22 
172 


CORAOPOLIS, PENNSYLVANIA 


Maritime’s two-flag, 
highest production 
award to our men 
and women making 
valves for the Vic- 
tory Fleet. 


Reference Book No. 
38 shows standard 
ty sizes, and uses 
of Homestead Valves. 
Write for your free 
copy now. 
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Weirton Steel Corp. 

Welding Equipment & Supply Co. 

Wellman Bronze & Aluminum Co. 

Wellman Engineering Co. 

Wells Manufacturing Corp. 

Westinghouse Electric & hatg. Co. 

West Penn Machinery Co. 

West Steel Casting Co. 

Wheeling Steel Corporation 

Whitcomb Locomotive Co., The 

Whitehead Stomping Co. 

Whitney Screw Corp. 

Wickes Brothers 

Wickwire Brothers, Inc. 

Wickwire Spencer Stee! Co. 

Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Inc. 

Williams, J. H., & Co. 

Wilson, Lee, Enginee¥: ng Co. 

Wilson Welder and Metals Co., Inc. 

Wisconsin Motor Corp. 

Witt Cornice Co., The 

Wolverine Tube Div., Calumet & Hecla 
Consolidated Copper Co. 

Wood, R. D., Co. 

Worthington ‘Pump & Machinery Corp. 

Worth Steel Co. : . 

Wright Manufacturing Div., American Chain 
& Cable Co., Inc. 161 

Wyckoff Drawn Steel & 


Yoder Co., ™ as Ps 
Youngstown joy “ ting orp. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The 144 


Zeh & Hahnemonn Co. 
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SOLDIERS 
PILOTS 
MARINES 










PLANES 
SHIPS 
GUNS 
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P roduction of war materials has been 
speeded up, doubled and increased beyond 
peace time’s wildest dreams . . . work hours 
have been lengthened, single working forces 
increased to two shifts, and in some cases to 
three shifts, seven days a week. 

Machines are being operated many more 


hours and at a higher speed than ever before 





. . . several years of wear and depreciation 
are being crowded into one . . . machines are 
fighting the “Battle of Production”. . . and 
are proving themselves masters of the job 


... a tribute to their makers. 





*% A SIZE AND TYPE FOR EVERY OPERATION * 









Many of these machines producing war | \ 
materials are air operated and most air LD . 
operated machines are equipped with Ross y i 

} / \ 


Air Control Valves... the valves that have 







been engineered and built to stand up under 


continuous use and adverse conditions. 









Today all of us are in this battle up to our 





hilts; let’s cooperate with each other; 





because of our more than 16 years of special- 


















ized experience in the air control field, per- 
mit us to help you get top production out of 
your air-actuated machines and equipment 
. « . as true soldiers, let us cooperate with 


you in fighting this “Battle of Production.” 


ROSS Operating VALVE CO. 


6474 EPWORTH BLVD - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





HAS is a typical winter scene 

in a pre-war German farm 

home. You would hardly guess 

that it is a picture of poison in the 

economic bloodstteam of civilization. 

But that is exactly what it is . . . for 

here is a view of one of the things 
America is fighting to avoid. 

Possibly you did not know that 

German farmers after the harvest 

each Fall carried home from nearby 


factories baskets of semi-manufac- 
tured parts for the entire family to 
work on throughout the winter. And 
it may even seem that it was not your 
concern that these people so far away 
labored thus for less than 2¢ an hour. 

But it was your concern and it still 
is ... for 2¢ an hour are slave wages 
... and it is now very clear that the 
world can never live in peace half slave 
and half free. Either the oppressed 


Painting by Harold M. Kramer 


must be raised to a decent level of 
living or we must sink to theirs. The 
wonders of the ““American Way” of 
making things by machine to get low 
costs without low wages must be vic- 
torious now or Hitler’s substitute is 
the pattern for your future and your 
children’s future for generations to 
come. Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Pioneer 
Electrical Manufacturers, 1211 St.Paul 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


One of a series of advertisements dedicated to a fuller 
appreciation of the stake each American has in victory 


REPRINTS OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
FOR BULLETIN BOARDS ON REQUEST 





